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CHAPTER I. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, on the banks 
of the romantic river Fal, stood a very handsome mansion, 
of no great antiquity, though built in the style of the re- 
sidences of the days of " Good Queen Bess." 

It had been erected by Sir Hector Claude Tregannon, 
in the latter end of the reign of George the First, and at the 
opening of our story was inhabited by Sir Hector's grand- 
son, Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, the fifth baronet. 

The grounds surrounding the house were remark- 
ably beautiful and extensive, though the prospect from the 
windows was somewhat circumscribed, the thickly wooded 
hills on the opposite side of the Fal obstructing the view. 
To the rear of the mansion, the land was plentifully 
covered with timber of luxuriant growth and foliage. In 
front, a beautiful and extensive lawn led to the high rocky 
banks of the Fal. This stream, which gives its name to 
the town and harbour of Falmouth, was not a quarter of a 
mile broad opposite Tregannon House, but the banks on 
both sides of the river were exceedingly -picturesque and 
beautiful, winding up between lofty hills covered with 
wood, till its navigation ended at the town of Truro. 

On the opposite side of the river, facing Tregannon 
House, the country, for several miles, was very thinly in- 
habited, and at the period of our story the nature of 
the land was extremely wild, thickly covered with timber 
and low shrubs, with abrupt cliffs, and shallow narrow 
creeks intersecting it. Below Tregannon Housfe \k<& fiyet 
Fal emptied itself into a large sheet of ^w&ter, ioTsxas*% 
one of the great branches of Falmouth. taaxtarot, Vwva% 
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St. Just's Creek to the south, Milor Greek to the north, and - 
Carriok Koads, (where all the men-of-war anchored,) to the . 
west, with the town of Falmouth, Pendennis Hill and. 
Castle, forming, altogether, a very beautiful panorama. 

The month of May had commenced, and sweet and re- 
freshing as the name of that beautiful month is, yet, in the 
variable climate of Cornwall, May oftentimes assumes the 
aspect of March. However, on the day our story opens, it 
chanced to be remarkably balmy and pleasant; the sun 
shone out bright and cheerful, the light westerly wind 
playing on the waters of the Fal, causing them to sparkle 
and ripple under its rays, in a manner tempting the be- 
holder to embark on its gently flowing tide. The full 
light fell upon Tregannon House, its noble proportions 
shewing clearly and well defined^ opposed to the dark 
foliage of the thick wood that covered the hill at the back. 

The giant shadows of the great old oaks that bordered 
the lawn added to the pleasing effect, while rows of 
beautiful evergreens and flowering shrubs bordered the 
winding walks that were cut round the lawn, down to 
the very water's edge. 

About two o'clock on the day named, the front door of 
the mansion was thrown open, and two females, with three 
children came forth, and descending the flight of steps, 
began traversing the lawn, in the direction of the river, 
whose waters, seen through the vista of trees sparkling and 
glistening in the sun-light, enticed a nearer approach. 

The three chrildren, once on the grass, ran on before 
the two females, with all the delight and joyous movements 
of young people emancipated from restraint. Two of them 
were girls of seven and nine years of age, the third was 
a lovely boy, scarcely three. The two females, their at- 
tendants, both young women, went on, chatting and 
laughing, permitting the children to ramble and wander 
whither they pleased, chasing the early butterfly, tempted 
abroad by the beauty and warmth of the bright May day. 

Crouched behind a thick mass of fitee, that stretched 

along the summit of the bank overhanging the river, 

were two persons, a male and female, who were eagerly 

watching the children through an opening in the furze 

brake. 

The man who lay thus concealed, ma a £e&Kg& ttasok 
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thirty years of age. He might have been accounted at one 
time remarkably handsome ; but, at this period, his hag- 
gard, -wild look was almost ferocious, as his dark eyes and 
bushy eyebrows were bent with a fearfully sinister expres- 
sion upon the three children. Even at his early age there 
were deep lines beneath the eyes and round the corners of 
the mouth, making it very evident that his short life had 
been passed in vice and dissipation of every sort, for, at a 
careful glance, it might be discerned, that he was prema- 
turely old. That he had once been a strong, powerful 
man was evident, from his breadth of shoulder and chest, 
but now he was thin, almost emaciated. His garments 
formerly those of a gentleman, were threadbare, patched 
and torn in many places. So much for the man who plays 
no inconsiderable part in this our true story ! 

The woman by his side was his wife, three years 
younger ; she had once been singularly hansdome, but when 
introduced to the notice of our readers, was a wretched 
object to behold. This woman, at five-and-twenty, was 
a confirmed drunkard. Gin, the bane of the human race, 
was all she cared for. She was miserably attired ; a frag- 
ment of an old shawl only partly covered her shoulders, and 
a dirty, torn straw bonnet her head, while the tresses of 
a once very fine head of hair hung disordered and un- 
combed over her neck and person. 

Such were the two persons concealed behind the furze, 
watching the movements of the children. 

The two servants turned into a shady walk, while the 
little girls, laughing and shouting, chased their brother on 
towards the very spot where the strangers lay concealed. 

" TJp, Jane, up," said the man, in a low voice to the 
woman ; " now or never !" and with a savage oath, he 
muttered — "Ah! curse him! I will strike him a blow 
now he will never recover. Go, woman, crawl down the 
bank — loosen the boat — I am certain of succeeding this 
time." 

" So you said ten days ago," muttered the woman, as 
she rose, and, with a discontented look, disappeared 
down the bank. 

#< Ah !" muttered the man, looking after "Viet m^. * 
fierce expression of countenance, " if she "had a £va "Wtf&a 
with her she would not grumble ; a few moxe \*Afta* A 
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that cursed alcohol will finish her, Who wouljct nave 

thought jit?"." ' . ' m \:ryr* q 

In the meantime, the children reached to within fifty 
yards of the man's hiding-place — the two attendants being 
at a considerable distance. . 

" Now, Claude," said the eldest girl, " we wiU have 
a "game of hide and seek." . f . 

The man heard those words, and a low chuckle of satis- 
faction escaped him. 

" There, Claude," continued the two girls, placing the 
little fellow behind a thick, low laurestina ; " stay there, 
and mind, don't look till we hide, and cry, ' Claude V " 

And away they went, laughing and running along be- 
tween the thick flowery shrubs, till they found a place to 
their satisfaction to hide in. 

The child — and a sweet, lovely child he was — tried, to 
make a place in the bushes to peep through, and, as he did 
so, like a deadly snake, the man crawled forth from his cover, 
with a thick sack in his hands, and the next instant it was 
over the poor child's head, and a grasp fixed on its little 
throat, that not only stifled all attempts at a scream, but 
Also almost extinguished life. He darted down the bank, 
just as the shrill cry of " Claude !" rang through the air. 

In three minutes the man reached the river's side, where 
floated a small punt, crazy and old. Into this he got, 
still holding the half-strangled child. 

" Hold him tight, Jane," said the man, handing over the 
sack with the child to the woman ; " not too tight, curse 
you — do you want to strangle him ?" 

"Oh!" muttered the woman, with a vile sneer, "he is 
not to be disposed of, then ? and I am to have the trouble." 

" Hold your tongue, fool," growled the man, while he 
sculled the punt rapidly down under the bank, with a fall- 
ing tide. 

A sudden bend in the stream soon hid them from the 
sight of Tregannon House, and just then a wild cry of 
alarm rang through the air, and was echoed from the opposite 
side. 

"Ah! shriek away," exultingly exclaimed the man, 
urging the boat towards a narrow muddy creek on the 
other side of the river. Into this lie pushed, end then both 
he and the woman leaped out. 
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Tbe.man, fastening the punt to a stake, pulled out a. 
$Tu^an& pressing it down, it filled and sank. 
.^ " Come, walk fast," he exclaimed, " and give me the 

8o t y>"\..' 

«* ^rtniik he's dead, James," said the woman, quite un- 
concernedly. 

°* ■ *' Wo," said the man, " he's not dead, but youhave half- 
stifled him." 

"*'■•«* So much the better," returned the woman, " It will 
hinder him from crying till we get to the cave." 
o: 'J This part of the land bordering the river was totally 
tracultivated and uninhabited, and covered with a wild 
plantation of stunted oak and low brush- wood, the nearest 
village, St. Just, being some four miles distant. The poor 
child was only exhausted, for as the man took him in his 
arms he began to struggle again; but his cries, before 
fe&fled, were now deep, painful sobs. 
; _ ,r: forcing their way through the many obstructions in 
their path, in about ten minutes they reached the base of a 
steep cliff, a deserted quarry apparently, for a large deep 
poof of water, with very steep banks, lay at the foot of it. 
Thrusting aside a thick tuft of brambles and bushes grow- 
ing out from the side of the cliff, a narrow opening ap- 
peared, very probably a deserted and abandoned mine-shaft, 
ijhtb this they entered. "Within, it was wide and spacious,. 
and had the appearance of a large cave. 

. " Now, hold this boy," said the man, " till I strike a 
I#ht." . 

*"' ' The woman took the unfortunate child from the sack. 
Its violent sobs and tears would have softened any other 
Roman's heart, save that of an habitual drunkard's, but they 
^they possess no heart but for gin. She shook the child 
roughly, and in a harsh voice threatened to kill it, if it did 
riot cease crying. In the meantime the man struck a light 

tan£ then advanced into the cave. It was evidently their 
bf abode, for various utensils were lying about, afirc- 
of stones was erected, heaps of dried fern and rushes 
gathered together in one corner, and a large piece of 
beef an<J some dried fish were suspended by a string to a 
J^ r driven into a fissure in the side of the rock. 
V'.f^lbfeEei' put the child down, Jane," said, ^kfc T&as^ 
"Mb itiftay'lumsel? to sleep. At all eveatft,'to' tub? ^3 ^ 
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he chokes. No one will hear him here. Light a fire, and 
let us have something to eat, and here's a cup of gin for you 
to begin with." 

Taking a large bottle and a cup from a hole, he poured 
out a draught, which he gave the woman, who drank it off 
eagerly. With a contemptuous and sneering look, the man 
regarded the thin worn-out wretch before him, and then 
drank a cup-full himself. Taking some dried wood heaped 
up in the cave, the woman soon lighted a fire, while the 
man cut slices of beef. A pot of potatoes was put on the 
fire, and then both sat down to wait till they were boiled. 
The poor boy, worn out with struggling and crying, sat up 
on the fern gazing with his large dark eyes upon the wretches 
before him, as if fascinated by some strange power. 

" "Well," said the woman, " now this job is done, what 
-do you intend to do with the brat ? It won't do to travel 
with him, we should be detected at once." 

" Do not trouble yourself, Jane," said the man; "my 
work is not half done. George and his wife will be back 
to-morrow ; you will have no trouble with the boy." 

" But he will always stand in our way ; even if you 
succeed, you will always live in terror." 

" I will not take a life needlessly," gloomily replied the 
man. " If I succeed, I will take care the boy never ap- 
pears again. If I fail, he will be of immense importance to 
us, and make up for the failure. But talk no more on this 
subject now, for you cannot guess how things may turn out." 

They shortly afterwards ate their meal, and even tried 
to get the wretched boy also to eat something, but with a 
passionate gesture he pushed it away, calling out bitterly 
for his father and his sisters to take him away from those 
bad people. The woman laughed in mockery, and turned 
away, consoling herself with the contents of the black bottle, 
her husband making no opposition, but not taking more 
himself than another cup-roll, diluted with water. 

" You will get drunk, Jane," said the man, looking at 
her thin, emaciated face. " If you do, during my absence, 
you will ruin all." 

" Ah !" said the woman, with a heavy sigh, "it's only 
then I enjoy a moment's happiness — I forget the past." 

"Tut, girl/' interrupted the man, "forget the part, 
and look to the future ; it's far pleasanter." 
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The woman shuddered, and did not reply ; but she sat 
. -with her head buried* in her two hands; the man got up 
and went to the mouth of the cave. It was a dark night, 
. and a light grey mist came up from the river. He then 
retired within the cave. The child was asleep, and the 
woman still in the same attitude. The man looked at her 
for a moment by the light of the miserable candle ; some 
passing thought crossed his mind, for the fierce, harsh ex- 
pression of his features softened, and he drew his tall and 
wellrf ormed figure upright ; but the next moment his dark 
brows met, and he muttered — 

" It must be — I have sworn it '* 

He stooped down and seized the gin bottle. 

The woman stirred not. He turned it so as to let it lie 
over on its side, till the liquor ran out upon the ground 

Lighting another candle, he walked quietly from the 
-cave, leaving both the woman and the child sleeping. 
Pushing away the mass of brambles from the mouth, he 
emerged into the open air. It was a mild, beautiful night, 
-with a clear, blue sky above ; but a grey mist still lay, as 
it were, sleeping upon the earth. As he moved quietly 
through the wood, the sound of a bell came clearly and dis- 
tinctly to his ear. He counted the strokes ; the sound came 
from some man-of-war in St. Just's Pool. 

" Eleven o'clock !" muttered the man ; " the tide will 
reach the punt in half-an-hour ;" and he moved on faster. 

It was not a very easy task to find the path through 
that entangled wood, but the man pursued his way steadily 
' till he reached the creek. The punt was lying dry on tho 
mud. Lifting it up, he let the water run out, and then 
put in the plug. By this time, the young flood-tide was 
ronning up the creek, and, as the punt required but little 
water to float it, the man got in, and with the single oar 
previously fastened in her, sculled out of the creek into the 
tide. 

The mist lay thickly over the river, but the tide ran up 
strong. He let the boat float up with the stream, and listened 
attentively to catch any sound, but all was still and calm 
save that man's heart, which then beat with every vile 
passion that can have a place in the human btfc&sfc. ^&sh- 
ing reached the opposite side, at nearly \J&& sas&fc ^aR& 
from which he had carried off the child, lie ^tj^isA >fofc\*tf& 
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^ashore, andy^tttking Uhe long rope fastened to thfc bow, is- 
-ijendedtke bank, and then made fe«t thfe cord 'to a teSh. 
Again he listened, but not a sound was to be heard; is&re 
. 'the sighing of the breeze through the lofty trees, or the 
'ripple of the tide against the rooky shores of the FaL 
Making his way along the bank, which was no easy task, 
he arrived at the spot where the unfortunate' child had been 
playing so thoughtlessly and merrily in the morning.' 

He stood by the very tree, and gazed up at the house, 
. but all was dark there. Not a single light was to be seen 
at any of the windows. He then sat down, and began to 
commune within himself, thus — * 

" After the occurrence of this morning there will be 
some of the servants up to a late hour. Many may not go 
to bed at all. He will not, I feel satisfied. His heart 
tortured, his brain on fire, will his poisons give him re- 
lief now ? My time has come, though I have gone through 
eight long years of misery and degradation — have leagued 
with the very scum of the earth — " 

He paused in his thoughts, passed his broad, thin hand 
across his brow, and then leaned bacbagainst the tree ; and 
thus he sat till the hour of two, for he heard some clock 
within the mansion strike distinctly. He had approached 
very close to the front of the building. 

"I must be cautious," he muttered. "He may have 
procured constables from Truro." 

Then creeping forward amid the evergreens, he gained a 
view of the back of the mansion. There were neither 
stables nor out-houses near the building, but the grounds 
were formed into shrubberies and gardens, the latter being 
walled in. 

No lights were to be seen, neither was there any sound 
of life, not even the bark of a dog. This latter sound he 
knew from experience he would be sure not to hear ; satis- 
fied that all was quiet, and that the inhabitants of the man- 
sion were seemingly buried in repose after the, no doubt, 
terrible excitement of the day, he crept back to the east 
wing, and then climbing over an ornamental fence, passed 
across a flower border and reached the side of the building. 
He halted at the mot of a magnificent pear tree, which some 
years back had been trained to cover tnat fids of the house, 
but growing too strong and laxgQ to ^ wafic&ak ^Ok^l 
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-> J)oitf4* it -was allowed its liberty. It was a noble tree, and 

t v^ptte f o£ its branches «tiU touched the wall, resting against 

y ikfo* support. 

: : < ; T Borne thirty or more feet from the ground was a window, 

;\€cpd,up at this window the man beneath gazed anxiously, 

,>jand then muttered— 

tl r .. '-. /' Yes, just as I hoped and wished." Then buttoning 
Ids threadbare coat tightly about him, and leaving his rim- 

■ less hat on the ground, he began slowly but steadily to 

.-■ mount the tree. Thin and emaciated as he appeared, he 
was still a strong and active man ; with ease he climbed 
till he reached a stout branch that rested nearly against the 
strong stone buttress of the window. 

"3fow then," soliloquized, this daring robber, for such 
he might be justly called, "if the window be not fastened 
my task will be easy. If it be, I must incur the risk." 

Standing on the branch, which bent considerably with 
his weight, he was able to place his hand on the stone but- 
tress to steady himself. He then drew from beneath his coat 
a long and strong sharp-pointed knife with the blads in a 
leather case. Inserting this under the sash, he at once 
ascertained that the window was not fastened inside. Get- 
ting then a better and higher position, he leaned cautiously 
forward and was able to place his hands so as to open the 
window ; then with a little exertion, he raised himself up 
and got within the room without making the least noise. 
For several moments he paused and listened, but not a 

: sound was to be heard in the house. The beating of his 
own heart was almost audible, for even with his most 
perfect knowledge of the mansion he had thus so easily 
gained an entrance into, the project he meditated was most 
daring and hazardous. But this man was one who at that 
moment valued life only as a secondary consideration. Taking 
off his shoes, he leaned against the wall of the room, mutter- 
ing to himself — " Eight years ; yes, nearly ten years since 
I stood within this room. This is not my first entrance by 
this window, but it will be the last, I feel sure." 

for several minutes he remained trying to gain a view 
over the large chamber he had thus clandestinely entered. 
It was a kind of lumber-room containing aW. mara&T <& 
articles; some of which might puzzle a clerceT \tefck m 
thinking what they could iave been used fox. TL^fc tomb 
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was fall, but the faint light from the window threw- (I 
strange shadowy form on some of the objects. Divested © 
his shoes, he picked his way through the lumber and gainec 
the door. It was, as he expected, locked, but he seemec 
quite prepared for all kinds of emergencies, and taking 
from his pocket a bunch of very singularly-looking skeletal 
keys, in less than a minute the door was unlocked, anc 
having oiled the hinges with a feather which he drew fron 
a small bottle of oil, it opened without the least noise. 

Standing without the door, he listened eagerly for a fe* 
minutes, bat all was still as death in that vast mansion 
He was now in one wing of the house, and he had a long 
way to ramble through the building to gain the principal 
and usually inhabited parts. Scarcely a ray of light pene- 
trated the long corridor he was traversing, but every inch 
was familiar to him, and he passed noiselessly along, up 
and down stairs, along galleries, opening and shutting 
doors, and avoiding all those parts which he knew were 
formerly occupied by servants. Without impediment the 
intruder gained the grand staircase, and then the principal 
corridor where the best sleeping chambers were. In this 
part of the mansion none of the domestics reposed, except 
the Baronet's own man, who slept in a room at a short 
distance from his master's. A communication existed by 
bell between the Baronet's chamber and his attendant's, 
for sometimes the former would sit up whole nights, and 
often ring for the latter's services. Approaching the 
Baronet's door, the man paused, and placing his eye to 
the keyhole saw that there was a light within, but no 
sound of human life came to his ear, and he again listened 
for a minute or two, then laying his hand on the lock, 
he gently turned it. It yielded noiselessly to his touch; 
he opened the door and fearlessly entered the apartment 
He felt he was deadly pale, but his hand did not shake 02 
his purpose falter. 

It was a very large, lofty chamber with three windows, 
and contained one of those immense ponderous beds, with 
four poBts, bo heavy and cumbrous in their appearance, 
and yet withal so grand and imposing to look at. The 
whole room was furnished in the magnificent but heavy 
style of George the Second's time, \3no\\%h. the period of 
our tale ia about the latter end oi^x^^oiV^^R««Mtfst 
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Opposite the bed was the fire-place, with a very pure 
white marble mantel-piece. In the grate, although it was 
fee month of May, there burned a sea-coal fire ; at some 
little distance from the fire was an immense easy-stuffed 
i ehair, and in this chair, reclining back, reposed the 
strange, eccentric, but noble-hearted Sir Henry Claude 
Tregannon, attired in deep mourning, with the frills and 
raffles of the period. 

He was a man rather above the middle height, but 
extremely thin ; his features were beautiful, remarkably 
00, though the face was deadly pale, but the eyes being 
dosed, the general expression could not then be judged of. 
His head was quite bald, excepting a circle of hair round 
the back, and that was jet black. One thin white trans- 
parent hand rested on the arm of the chair, near to which 
stood a large table, on which was placed a costly medicine 
chest, two curious decanters, Venetian cut wine-glasses, 
and a splendid gold watch set round with jewels, a minute 
glass and a purse fall of gold, the bright metal shining out 
through the open network ; a desk with writing materials, 
and a brace of beautifully finished pistols, on which a 
bronze lamp of great antiquity, with a dark shade over the 
flame, cast a strong light, whilst the rest of the chamber 
was in comparative obscurity; In a splendid frame over 
the mantel-piece, was the full-length portrait of a very 
bvely boy, apparently about two or three years of age. A 
sinister smile passed over the intruders' face as his eyes 
tested on that picture, and he mentally exclaimed — " The 
blow has struck home." He then advanced close to the 
table, and looked at a cut-glass phial that stood beside a 
wine-glass half full of wine. It was labelled laudanum. 
Another, similar phial was by its side, on which was 
written "prussic acid.*' "Humph!" muttered the man, 
" still dabbling with his poisons !" 

Sir Henry uttered a low moan, and moved uneasily. 

" Ah ! be sleeps from the effect of opium," thought the 
man. He paused, his eyes resting on the watch and the 
gold in the purse, but all poverty stricken as he looked he 
neither touched the one nor the other. Even the dressing- 
table covered with silver utensils and OTnamsnte &&. tc& 
attract a glance, but taking up the phial o£ ipniBS&fi assA<* 
he paused a moment in thought, and than, took. ov& ^X^ 
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cuiliowifitoppfflr^miwipcmred inter the whwirtbengjmsapquite 
enough to kill a horse on the instant^ «ui'thei»Tifl^k»eA 
tfeft stopper, v,-v ..-..: '. in, ,-• .,m ,! ,ilt fcna 

During this proceedings the Baronet several tbttfte mcrefti 
and aaoened, though his eyes remained rfaai cl6aed$ -irhilst 
at *aeh movement the man's hand grasped ihe^ handle i»B 
his long knife. He next approached thVdesk^ andtafeJag 
a pen, thought, far a moment, before writing: loan orutea 
lines in a steady, hold hand, putting at the bottom t Jus 
name; This paper he placed upon the table, so that, on 
waking, the Baronet should instantly perceive it. : * BEe them 
retired behind the high back of the great arm»ehauy iursft 
placing his cold clammy hand on the head of the uneasy 
sleeping Baronet. 

A shudder, like an attack of ague, seemed to shake 
the form of Sir Henry, then his eyes unclosed, and he 
wildly looked around him. 

The paper seemed to catch his attention at once, for 
he grasped it with a violent, nervous eagerness, and'read 
the lines. The effect appeared appalling— he gasped >£mJ 
breath — trembled in every limb — and with a sudden spari 
modio action, seized the glass of wine and swallowed itjida 
if to relieve himself from fainting. But the instant :tha 
wine passed his lips, with its deadly mixture, he gave a 
wild and fearful shriek, and would have seized the beH* 
rope, but a hand held him down in his chair. The next 
instant he was a corpse. u; r 

Seizing the paper from the hand of the dead man^ the 
murderer thrust it crumpled into his breast pocket, and 
instantly fled from the room. As he did so, he bearcbi 
door in the corridor open, but he fled swiftly, and,:dn a 
few minutes, reached the chamber through which- he had 
entered the house. ..i^ 

Locking the lumber-room door, he resumed his shoes* 
muttering— ; f ,,: 

" I did not count upon that fearful shriek;. I thought 
the poison too deadly for even a murmur to escape- has lipej 
Ha ! by heavens, there goes a bell— there is not * mameei 
to lose." ,r t 

Getting out of the window, he cbtopt onr the bough* land, 

in an instant, gained the foot of the taeevh&ving first $are*r 

■fully closed the window* ficldxigu^Y^Wt^^tasx^^nk 
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aftirog8«4fa0«fre*giBeiv, and gaining the fine brake, lap 
Aran jbn recover breath. Scarcely five minutes bad elapsed,' 
and then he heard the gallop of a horse down the broad 
faenue4eading to the principal gate. 
isi'i^Gacd!" muttered the murderer, "they are expe* 
ditiotBi' Shewa he kept up the old custom— a horse 
$aucHsd; -and * groom ready, throughout the night, to 
Dramt at an instant's warning. But all the doctors breath* 
mg may look wise, and try their skill. He is gone." 
zi< Aod, with a terrible laugh, he sprang down the bank, 
oast off the rope, and entering the punt, let it drop down 
&e river with the tailing tide. 



CHAPTER II. 

]■ : 

l ; Aj the period 'of our tale there resided in a handsome 
taise, on the marine parade at Plymouth, a Mr. Stone- 
henge, an attorney-at*law. This gentleman had consider- 
able practice, though not always considerable emolument, 
ima certain branch of his profession, and was generally 
remarkably fortunate in all the cases he undertook, hence 
aihwe the idea of his talent. Fortunate or clever, these 
two wards — how different in their real signification— -some- 
times, however, mean the same thing — at least, most part 
of the human race are inclined to believe that every man 
tacessnii'and fortunate, must be also exceedingly clever, 
and the possessor of considerable abilities. 
j Mr. Stonehenge's chief practice lay in our criminal law 
> fanrts, and always on the part of the criminal or the prose- 
cuted. No matter how deep the guilt of the prisoner — no 
patter how apparent his crime — Mr. Stonehenge was 
always ready to defend him, and whether fortunate or 
olerer, it matters not, he more frequently gained his cause 
than otherwise. Indeed, having succeeded in some rather 
femarkable criminal cases, he acquired no small degree of 
fame. 

; i -Mr. Stonehenge was not considered a badldn,^ <&i&a&, 
though be was known to be rather greedy of $&&? *xA 
barring risen from a very low grade, into thft ^o«i\ifiTL\^ 
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then held, he was ambitions of rising still higher, and 
would not, it -was thought, be very particular as to the 
means employed to gain his ends. 

Still he was outwardly a very merry, good-natured 
man amongst his own family, and very fond of his wife 
and two daughters. 

We introduce him to the notice of our readers; some 
ten or twelve days after the events recorded in our first 
chapter; he was sitting at breakfast, with his wife and 
twu daughters, both extremely good-looking girls, respec- 
tively of fifteen and eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Stonehenge himself was about the middle height, 
but very stout, with a round full face, light hair, and a 
pair of sharp, quick, grey eyes j he was very neat in his 
person and attire. 

Mrs. Stonehenge was rather tall and thin, but with a 
quiet, agreeable countenance ; dressed well, but not beyond 
her station or means. 

The room the party was breakfasting in was a parlour, 
with a large bow window, looking out on the fair and 
beautiful bay of Plymouth, with Mount Edgecumbe on the 
right, and to the left the Start Point. The breakwater did 
not then exist. The bay was covered with shipping, from 
the stately two-decker to the tanned sailed barge. 

Mr Stonehenge had just finished two eggs, a round of 
toast, and a few slices of ham, and feeling correspondingly 
comfortable, and not being pressed for time, he cast a 
glance out of the window, and said — 

" Now Rosa, my love, hand me the FalmoutB Packet, 
and I will read you the news." 

" La, pa," said Miss Rosa, handing the paper, " there 
is never anything in that paper but shipping intelligence, 
and mines discovered, and polytechnic meetings, &c. I 
never read it." 

" There you are wrong," returned the father, " The 
Packet is the best local paper in the two counties. I 
suppose you want a paper full of the fashions, balls, pic- 
nics, and a goodly sprinkling of horrible murders." 

4< Certainly not the last, papa," returned Rosa. 

"I think, my dear," said her mother, with a smile, and 
a knowing look at her husband, u t\ie \asfc Ufcm^-mtelli- 
gence would suit you best." 
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" God bless my soul !" suddenly exclaimed the attor- 
ney, " here's a most strange and melancholy piece of inform 
mation ! I know all the parties well." 

" What is it ?" demanded wife and daughter, in one 
breath. 

" Nothing less than the death of Sir Henry Claude 
Tregannon, by taking an overdose of prussic acid," ■ 

" Prussic acid !*' exclaimed Mrs. Stonehenge. "Good 
God, that is poison ! What could induce a man to take 
that for a dose ?'* 

" Ah ! he was a strange, eccentric man/' said the attor- 
ney. " It seems his only son and heir was supposed to be 
drowned in the Fal ; but I will read you the paragraph — 
it is rather long, but it fully explains this extraordinary 
affair, as far as it can be explained. I will tell you about 
the deceased baronet afterwards." 

With a loud "Ahem!" the attorney then read as 
follows : — 

" It is with exceeding regret that we have to record the 
sudden death of Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, Baronet. 
This melancholy and most unexpected event occurred on 
the night after the extraordinary disappearance of the 
young heir of Tregannon. The unfortunate child, it is 
supposed, fell into the river, at the bottom of Tregannon 
lawn, whilst running to hide from his sisters; whether 
such is the case or not, it is at present impossible to say. 
The Baronet, it appears, retired to his chamber about one 
o'clock in the morning, after spending many hours with his 
attendajA in vainly searching for his lost child, by land 
and by water. We now quote the account of the Baronet's 
death, given by Mr. Phillips, the deceased's personal atten- 
dant, in his examination before the corpner. 

" The late Sir Henry suffered from a very severe and 
troublesome cough. To relieve this, he took prussic acid, 
of course in very minute doses. He also frequently took 
opium to induce sleep, and oftentimes sat up all night, 
suffering less in that position from his cough than while 
lying down. 

" That night Sir Henry retired to his room in a terribly 
distressed state of mind, declined going to "bed, &iA &\%- 
missed Mr. Philips, Baying he would summon \iim M *^& 
required anything. 
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"'"CT0 BirohetV attendant slept in the same eojrf<f<& 
and. a bell communicated from his master's room. *• 

«*S£r. Philips added— , t 

" He retired to bed about half-past one, bat did nof 
undress. Merely threw off his coat, and lay down ; for 
he felt distressed at seeing Sir Henry suffer so. He was 
not certain whether he fell asleep or not. He might havts 
been dosing, when a most piercing shriek caused him to 
leap, stupified from his bed. He paused a moment, and 
then snatching up the night-lamp that always burned ih 
his room, rushed out into the corridor, and proceeded t& 
his master's door. The two young ladies and their gover- 
ness slept in the same corridor — they also heard the shriek* 
and hastily dressing, came out pale and terrified. Miss 
Pritch&rd, the governess, said the shriek came from the 
Baronet's room. Mr. Philips then opened the chamber? 
door and entered. All was perfectly still, the lamp wad 
burning on the table, and nothing seemed disturbed ; butj 
on advancing to the chair, he beheld his master lying back 
against it. He uttered a cry of alarm, for he saw at once 
that Sir Henry Tregannon was dead. Miss Pritchara 
pulled the bell frantically, hurried the two appalled chil- 
dren back to their room, and then fainted. Mr. Philips' 
ordered one of the terrified servants, who came up half- 
dressed, to run to the stables, and direct the groom to 
mount and ride with the greatest possible speed to Truro 
for the family physician, although he knew life was quite, 
extinct. TiU his arrival, he ordered the door to be closed, 
and nothing to be touched. f 

" In less than two hours Doctor Plumtree amved ; of 
course all he could say on the subject was, that Sir Henry ; 
Claude Tregannon died from an over dose of prussic acid,' 
which, no doubt, the unfortunate Baronet took by mistake, 
during a state of excessive excitement of mind, aris- 
ing partly from a naturally nervous temperament and 
great distraction of mind from the loss of his only son. 
The rerdiot of the coroner's jury was therefore to that 
effect." 

After reading this long paragraph, Mr. Stonehenge put 
down the paper, and looked remarkably thoughtful. 

14 What a vastly melancholy affair altogether," said 
Mrs. Stonehenge. " Father and son \><ri\i &&&, A Vsufc 
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thty suppose the poor child is drowned. What else could 
have become of him?" 

"He might mamma," said the youngest daughter, 
" be stolen by gipsies for the sake of his clothes, or for the 
purpose of gaining a large reward afterwards." 

" But," said Mrs. Stonehenge to her husband, who 
seemed to be in a reverie, " who succeeds to the great pro- 
perty of Tregannon ? The daughters cauuot inherit the 
estate, for I heard you say that some time ago, and some- 
thing is running in my head about some person or other 
you once got acquitted for some crime, whose name was 
Tregannon, or very like it." 

" By Jove, you are right, llary — quite right ; I was 
thinking of that very individual, and most extraordinary 
to say, that very man who stood in the dock at Bodmin, 
within an ace of being condemned to death as a forger, is 
now, if the child is dead, unquestionably the next iu suc- 
cession to the title and estate of Tregannon, a rental of full 
fourteen thousand pounds a year." 

"Good gracious !" exclaimed the young ladies, "a 
forger become a baronet ! How horrible !" 

" You forget, my dears," said the attorney, rather 
seriously, "he was acquitted, and therefore innocent." 

"But," said Mrs. Stonehenge, " I remember you said 
at the time, you only saved him through some informality, 
or quibble, or something." 

"It does not signify," returned Mr. Stonehenge, a 
little sharply, " what it was ; the law declared him not 
guilty, therefore he has a right to be considered an in- 
nocent man." 

"I know you are quite right, my dear," said Mrs. 
Stonehenge, meekly. "I never heard the whole affair." 

"Do, papa, if you have time, tell us all about it, and 
what kind of man the late Sir Henry was — wo have heard 
such strange thing* 1 said of him." 

" Well, I do not mind indulging you," said the attorney, 
who alwavs enjoyed, to a certain degree, the pleasure of 
hearing himselt talk. " Sir Henry Claude Tregannon and 
his brother James Walpole were twin children.; but the 
late Sir Henry had the good fortune to get the fetaxt <& \u& 
brother into ibis world, full two minutes. T X!Vtt» YWJ&3 
Miramce Into life constituted him the heir o£ tkfc TUxe^asmavk 
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estate. Now, though, he was the fast-horn, it did not 
tain out that he was the strongest. On the contrary, he- 
was, though a singularly handsome child, weak and puny,, 
while his brother James was a strong, lusty hoy. And as* 
they were horn, so they grew up. The late Sir Henry was- 
about four-and-twenty when he succeeded to the title and 
property. His brother was in the army, and said to he & 
most extravagant, dissipated young man, who, in few years, 
spent a large fortune, and then married a woman much 
beneath him. Sir Henry was a remarkably studious and 
retiring man, fond of chemistry to excess, exceedingly 
nervous, and took to dosing himself and dabbling in poisons. 
At the age of thirty or so he married a young lady, highly 
conneoted, with a large fortune, which was, I understood,, 
settled upon any progeny they might have. Though Sir 
Henry was of a weak, delicate frame, still, as I said, hi» 
features were beautiful, and his person, though slight, re- 
markably elegant. I speak from my own observation, for 
I not only saw him during the trial of James Tregannon,. 
but several times after. 

> "His first child, a boy, died in inranoy. This irritated 
him, for he longed for an heir, as the estate of Tregannoik 
was strictly entailed. His second child was a girl. About 
this period; I believe it was, that he was bitten by a mad 
dog— at least, they said it was mad— and it was shot before 
they clearly ascertained whether it was afflicted with hydro- 
phobia. Thus the Baronet remained under the impression 
that he had been bitten by a rabid ammal, which affected 
his already nervous temperament, and made him infinitely 
worse. He was greatly beloved by his numeroustenantry, and 
by all those about him, being exceedingly humane and kind 
hearted He took an invincible dislike to all dogs, and con- 
sequently they were all banished from his immediate vicinity. 
"A strange fatality seemed to hang over the Baronet 
and his femily, His wife and brother died nearly at the 
same period— the latter leaving an orphan boy, about four- 
teen years of age, totally unprovided for. Sir Henry sent 
for the boy, and installed him at Tregannon. I can tell 
you nothing about him at that time, except from vague 
reports. I only know from the man himself, that his uncle 
sent him to a public school in England, and that he returned 
to Tregannon at the age of eighteen. Just before this, the 
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Banraet received into his establishment a young lady, the 
exphan daughter of a Cornish clergyman, with whom he 
had formerly been very intimate, both at Oxford and after- 
wards. She was said to be a very beautiful, talented, and 
accomplished girl. She became the governess of Miss Tre- 
gannon. James Tregannon, at the age of twenty, was ac- 
counted a handsome man, and was tall and strongly built* 
I first heard of him as being concerned in some swindling 
transaction at the races at Exeter. I was there, but the case 
was hushed up. He kept race-horses unknown to his uncle, 
betted and played high, frequented low places, kept depraved 
society, and was enormously in debt ; but being considered 
his uncle's heir, he succeeded in pacifying his creditors. 

"I believe it was about this time that he actually 
married a young woman of specious appearance, but of a 
notoriously bad character. At last, his uncle found out his 
pursuits, and the mad act he had committed, and also ascer- 
tained that his debts were immense. He at once told him 
he must go abroad. 

" James Tregannon did not inform me of all the par- 
ticulars of this interview; but he said it was a stormy one, 
and that he accused his uncle of retaining the really amiable 
Hiss Temple as his mistress, which gross and false accusa- 
tion drove the Baronet wild, and induced him to do at once r 
what he really wished to do before, and this was to offer 
his hand to Miss Temple. He banished his nephew from 
Tregannon, allowing him a handsome annuity as long as 
he conducted himself well, and immediately afterwards 
married Miss Temple. Again the Baronet became a father, 
and again a girl was born. It was at this time that James- 
Tregannon committed two forgeries, one for six thousand 
pounds, and the other for two thousand, forging his uncle's 
name to two separate cheques, in each instance obtaining 
the money. On the point of embarking with his wife 
for America, he was arrested with nearly the whole sum 
on his person in drafts or cheques upon the mercantile 
houses in. New York. He was finally lodged in Bodmin 
Jail, to stand his trial at the assizes. I undertook 
his defence. His uncle, the Baronet, was resolved not 
to be turned from his stern purpose, as he had acknowledged 
that the bills and cheques were forgeries. It was said, and 
I believe such a report was founded in fact, that Sir Henry, 
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Iphb 4 h^ immense interest in a high -quarter 
get his nephew's sentence of death (for there-^'tW ,4 
bat that-' he would have been condemned); j^ao^d.lnfi 
transportation, seeing it was utterly hopeless. t^ioo^, T |pr^^ 
change in his terrible career. Of course I had.inanyfigjSra 
views tfith this strange man, who seemed not at all to ?eei 
his arvful situation, for at that time I saw no hopes of 
saving him. So far, his uncle, however, acted fairly ; for 
he left him ample funds to pay the expenses of his defence. 

"I found, by his own confession, there were many other 
charges against him besides the forgeries, but they were 
not brought forward, I suppose, seeing -Oat the : . «faprge 
against him was too palpable to be got over. Through $a 
extraordinary blunder in the indictment, and which).} 
eagerly took advantage of, James Tregannon was acquitted 
and before others could arrest him, he disappeared, and 
from that time to this I have heard nothing of binv J 
was, however, amply remunerated, and acquired consider- 
able credit for the discovery of the blunder of the prosecut- 
ing attorney. »• ■ 

" With respect to Sir Henry, I only know from report 
that he lived most happily with the amiable woman he had 
married. She bore him three children, two girls and a bpj^ 
but unhappily died in giving birth to the latter. This 
blow completely shattered the nerves and constitution .off 
the Baronet. And thus, girls, the case stands. Now, 
Rosa, there's a capital beginning for a novel — eh !" 

"Yes," returned Miss Eose, "provided you made .out 
that the child had been stolen by his bad cousin, James 
Tregannon, and that he came to his rights again/' >■ 

Mr. StDnehenge gave a slight start, looked into the 
serious face of his daughter, and then said — ■ T 

" Very strange I" Ho then got up, and went- down to 
iu> 3ffice. ;i; n 

" Well, all this is a very melancholy and strange aflair^ ' 
said Mrs. Stonehenge to her daughters. "I shouU n^t ;at 
all wonder bu* ihat this James Tregannon will, again s^ow 
himself, when he hears of his uncle's death, and the losa. of 
the heir." ■■"»'.■"■!"* 

"But father said," remarked the elder girl |:: " ; th9t 
$here were other serious charges against him." «, .. . . . ] 
"Fourteen thousand a year, m$ toe" «»^ : >^ 
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n?fc|& irrfil a emife, "will hare a very soothing effoot 

.^c^ttr*" 
yrf! '' g <*TOft!£*fbr my part," said Rosa, who was rerr roman* 
fic£*Ma& Vfcry good-natured — " in my heart I trust the dear 

" #as Stolen, and not drowned." 




*.r*r, -/:... CHAPTER in. 

■_r» ••* ■.-■■' 

'**"' (feus' four ot five weeks after the events of *ur last 
€hajfiter, Jfr. Stonehenge was sitting writing in his private 
hfftte, When his man-servant put his head into the room, 



f rr - "TFhere is a man at the door, who wishes particularly 

4o see 'you, sir." 

- ■* ■: u Titeii Why not show him in, John ?' 

' :ir,4i: Whj, sir, he looks so remarkably shabby." 

" That does not signify, John," returned the attorney. 
^Tou know I sometimes get queer customers." 
It "<Frue, sir/' replied John, with a smile, and in a few 
<cfec6ttds he ushered in a tall man, who entered with an easy, 
>&n^mbfltrrassed air. John closed the door, and Mr. Stonc- 
%e*tee"fcut down his pen and looked up in the free of his 
<visriSor. As he did so, he felt himself turn pale, and then 
red, while he leaned back in his chair with an exclamation 

fc ■' r «* Gtod bless me ! Mr. James Tregannon." 

u Sir James Walpole Tregannon, I hope," very coolly 

returned the visitor, taking a chair and seating him°df. ' ' I 

am glad, Mr. Stonehenge, that you remember me." 
t) "« Perfectly," returned the attorney — " perfectly !'' his 
< mind impressed with a hundred visions of sudden greatness 
' td bS -achieved through the instrumentality of his quondam 
^fclient, whom our readers will at once recognise a^ the. ab- 
^fiufetoryrf 1 the unfortunate heir of Tregannon. In outward 
appearance he was by no means improved. The same 

tattered and miserable attire and rimless hat — his features 
: even mbr& cadaverous and worn. The only olteTO&siL ^**& 

in his manner; he carried himself more erect, «xM\\sas^<as& 
■wa action appeared almost insolent and audaudows*. s ^ 
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" Well, Mr. Stonehenge," began James Tregannon, after 
a short pause, " we meet again alter a separation of nearly 
nine years. Yon see I am not improved in personal ap- 
pearance/' and he cast his battered hat from him with a 
gesture of contempt, adding, " I have suffered much, Mr. 
Stonehenge, from my uncle's unrelenting persecution of me. 
I wrote to him after that trial at Bodmin, stating that if he 
would give me six thousand pounds I would quit the 
country for ever. He took no notice of my letter ; I wrote 
him a second, and gave way to the resentment I felt, and 
told him I would inherit Tregannon in spite of him. Well, 
for once fortune has stood my friend ; I see by the ^papers 
that he poisoned himself, and that his son was drowned." 

Mr. Stonehenge' s eyes met those of the speaker with a 
strange, inquiring gaze; but James Tregannon bore the 
glance with a look of perfect self-possession. 

" I see," said Mr. Stonehenge, after a moment's con- 
sideration, and in a very conciliating tone, " I see you have 
suffered much ; but if this child should turn up " 

" Turn up I" interrupted James Tregannon ; " oh ! then 
you have not read this morning's paper ?" 

" Singular to say, I only read the leading article ; but 
what paper do you refer to ?" 

"The Falmouth Packet," returned James Tregannon. 

"I only saw the Times y and read the leading article 
on the state of France. What is the article you refer to ? 
—-has it reference to the unfortunate child of the deceased 
Baronet?" 

" Precisely so ; the body has been found." 

Mr. Stonehenge turned very pale, and fidgeted on his 
chair. 

" It seems," coolly continued James Tregannon, " that 
the boy must have fallen into the water, for the body was 
found in a hole some miles down the river, fast in a fishing 
weir, the face and body much mutilated by the action of 
the tide beating it against the rocks; but the garments 
were all recognised, and indeed the body also, the paper 
says, by the governess, and several domestics of my 
deceased uncle — and was buried with all due honour," he 
added, with a sneer; *• so, my dear friend — for such I 
must always consider you, after the valuable service you 
rendered me some years age — there will be no difficulty in 
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proving my rights, for, in the first place, the estate of Tre- 
g&inon is strictly entailed, and even if the late Baronet 
left n trill, it would not effect my rights to the title and 
property." 

: " Such is the fact/' Baid the attorney; " but is there 
nothing — pardon me if I seem inquisitive— is there any- 
thing yon yourself — •' 

" Stay," interrupted James Tregannon, "let us come to 
clear understanding. You, perhaps, saved my life ; I feel 
•therefore, under some obligation to you, and preferred 
coming to you to any other in your profession. Let us 
make it a matter of business at once. Now, I make you 
this offer — put me in full possession of my rights, and the • 
day I am acknowledged Sir James Tregannon and possessor 
of the Tregannon estates, I will bind myself to pay you 
the sum of five thousand pounds, and constitute you my 
agent over the property. Tou may reside in the mansion, 
if you desire it ; as I intend going abroad for some years." 

" You have," eagerly replied Mr. Stonehenge, " made 
a handsome offer; now, to earn this sum and put you in 
possession, I must fully know how you are situated. I 
am aware that you have heavy debts; they can be settled. 
But there is something else, is there not ?" 

"Unquestionably there is," replied Mr. Tregannon, 
"" some six months before I was arrested for those forgeries 
— you see, Mr. Stonehenge, I speak without reserve — I 
was intimately acquainted with a Mr. St. Leger, a young 
man of large property, who was about to visit the East — 
he was passionately fond of horses and horse-racing, and 
played high — he won some hundreds from me ; however, 
to come to the point, I put his name to a cheque, and re- 
ceived two thousand five hundred pounds from his bankers, 
Messrs. B and D , of London/' 

Mr. Stonehenge for a moment looked blank, but James 
Tregannon continued — 

" I should have been prosecuted for this act, had I not 
been arrested for the other forgery, and before they could 
take steps to secure me, I got out of the way. Now, 
though this seems a bad business, to a clever man like you 
it will not be so." 

" I do not know that," said Mr. Stonehenge, thought- 
fully. 
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. .:■.<■' But I ;Will«bow you bow you; can easily geWrer it, 
-previously, to asserting my rights/' said James Itagaanoftv 
. " Very good," said the attorney, " I am listening." --- ? 

And thinking also, he might hare said. - •*> 

... " Mr. St Leger is a rained man ; he has dissipated a 

noble fortune, and is at this moment in a mean lodging : fei 

London, hiding from his creditors. Three thousand or five 

thousand pounds will settle that affair ; yon know how to 

• go about it." 

The attorney remained several moments buried in deep 
thought, and then, looking up more cheerfully, r*id, rub- 
bing his hands— 

"Yes, I think I can; I am intimately acquainted 
with the firm of B and 1) . Is there any- 

thing else?" 

James Tregannon hesitated — that hesitation led to 
ruinous consequences afterwards. 

" No," said he, " there is nothing else that can affeet 
my assuming my title and rights," 

" Do you know what property goes to the late baronet's 
daughter ?" questioned the attorney. " Miss Tregannon, 
who married Sir Charles Trecastle some three years ago, in* 
herited her mothers property — the other two girls were 
provided for, I believe, in a clause in the late baronet's 
marriage settlement, when he married Miss Temple. He 
must hare left some considerable property in money and 
otherwise," remarked Mr. Stonehenge, thoughtfully, "if 
there is no will, you will inherit this also." 

" Well, the sooner you set about your inquiries,* &c., 
the better for me and yourself." 

" Certainly, I will lose no time," said Mr. Stonehenge. 
" To-morrow, at this hour, I will have a proper document 
drawn up for you to signr-business is business, you know, 
Mr. Tregannon." 

"Undoubtedly/' returned the future baronet; ''but, 
in the meantime, 1 am reduced to great want, and my wife 
is ill. I am under an assumed name, and I want, as you 
may perceive,* a better outfit. Let me have, therefore, a 
lew pounds." 

"Certainly," said the attorney; "indeed, I regret 
that you ore placed in such a position •, Ywfc, I think, for a 
wvek or so; you jmd better keep c\ose " . ■ v.. . . 
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v ;i i Opening his desk, he took out three ten-pound notes, 
#ad ■ feaoded them over to James Tregannon, who eagerly 
took th#m> saying, as he thrast them, crumpled, into the 
dilapidated breast-pocket of his coat— 

*' This will do— I will make myself more respectable 
in «gpsaranoe before this time to-morrow." 
■ y . - He rose as he spoko, and, in drawing his hand oat of 
Ms-pocket, he drew the lining with it — laughing, he was 
putting it back, not observing that in doing so, a crumpled 
, j*aper fell from under the lining of the pocket. Though 
ihis escaped the eyes of James Tregannon, it aid not the 
sharp, keen observation of the attorney, who said not a 
jsord, but rose up and accompanied his visitor to the door, 
..without requiring the assistance of his man John. 

As soon as the door closed upon Mr. James Tregannon, 
Mr. Stonehenge returned to his study, and, stooping do wn, 
picked up the crumpled piece of paper. If he knew how 
many anxious hours of torture and suspense — of fear and 
vexation the loss of that crumpled paper caused James 
JTregannon, he would have felt a kind of awe in lifting it 
from, the floor, but Mr. Stonehenge had acted not merely 
from curiosity, but from a desire to gain, by any means, 
some insight into his old client's past life. He thought - 
the paper might be a letter, might disclose some particulars 
that would perhaps be useful to him in his future proceed- 
ings ; at all events, the lawyer was not scrupulous, we 
must confess. 

Mr. Stonehenge therefore carelessly picked up the 
paper, and putting it on his desk, smoothed it out — it was 
written on both sides — he then cast his glance upon the 
four or five lines it contained. As he read, he felt himself 
grow faint, for he comprehended all — and sinking back 
into his chair, he looked like a m%n felled by some terrible 
blow ; he remained thus for several minutes, gazing upon 
vacancy, although his mind was fully employed. 

.Suddenly he got up, locked the door, and taking the 
piece, of paper that caused him so much emotion, he folded 
it careXuliy, enclosed it in a sheet of paper — lighting a 
tap.r, he sealed the packet, and wrote on the back— 
v j JUoouraent received from Jaines "WalpcAa 'SteigMKMs^* 
July the u3rd, 178—.'' He then opened a «ma&. Ya^&JT 
hniihed iron casket, with a very peculiar \©fc > fc— J v&. ^ 
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casket Ire placed the packet, locked it, and putting the key 
into his pocket, sat down, and, for nearly an hour, re-* 
mained buried in profound thought. 

Starting up, with a heightened colour, he muttered 1 , 
half aloud — 

" No, I should be a fool to do so ; I will not cast away 
fortune thus thrown into my very hands." 

And ringing his bell, desired John to go to the back 
office and summonMr. Gilmour, his head clerk, to attend him. 

"We must now follow the footsteps of James Tregannon. 
"When the door of the attorney's house closed upon him, 
"he moved on a pace or two, and then paused, and, turning 
round, looked up at the windows ; his eyes, as he did so, 
rested upon the face of a tall, handsome girl, standing at 
the open window, looking out upon the glorious bay ; but, 
• seeing the tall, shabbily-dressed individual looking up, she 
for an instant let her eyes rest upon his ; having done so, 
she started back from the window, with a flush upon her 
cheek, she hardly knew why. 

"Humph!" muttered James Tregannon, " a handsome 
girl— old Stonehenge's daughter, no doubt." 

He passed on, and descending a flight of steps, entered 
one of the most bustling streets of the town ; going into a 
spirit store, he purchased a bottle of port wine and one of 
brandy. He next entered an apothecary's, and procured 
eome ether and hartshorn, and some tonic mixture, and 
laden with these purchases, he proceeded into that quarter 
of the town mostly inhabited by the poor and needy. In 
truth, it was a dreary -looking locality. He passed on his 
way, and dirty and miserable in appearance were the habi- 
tations. At length he stopped before a mean-looking 
house, of two stories, a lodging-house, where poor wan- 
derers and travellers ymre accommodated with a bed for 
two pence a-night, or a room for two shillings a-week. At 
the door of this house, with the fragment of a mop in her 
hand, a dirty cap, with a soiled piece of blue ribbon as an 
ornament on her head, stood a middle-aged woman ; resting 
her mop on the ground, she eyed her lodger, and the bun- 
dles he carried under his arm, with a keen inquisitive 
look. 

" Well, Smith, it's to be hoped yorcL"W<i ^tea. s^avi^h 
to pay for your week's lodging. Y our ^srife? a \>a&> ^- srcn *«&. 
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you ; and I can't keep lodgings for trampers unle* as how. 
they pays for 'em — mine aint a tramper's inn." 

" Curse you and your filthy house," fiercely interrupted 
James Tregannon, at the same time tossing a five-shilling 
piece at the woman's feet; and pushing her aside, went 
into the house, mounted a most crazy flight of stairs, and 
entered a miserably-furnishftd room. A low bed, with 
patched and soiled quilt, a deal table, two ricketty chairs, 
aad a triangular piece of looking-glass stuck against the 
bare wall, constituted the furniture of this apartment, and 
on that wretched bed lay the wife of James Walpole Tre- 
gannon, the man who, in a few short weeks, was to possess 
a title and fourteen thousand a-year. 

We said, on the bed lay his wretched wife, she was 
dying — dying fast, from vice, from misery, from drink — 
she was fearfully emaciated— the eyes sunk — the forehead 
damp with perspiration, and the thin colourless lips drawn 
tight across teeth that once were unrivalled for beauty. 
The glassy eye's turned upon her husband as he entered, 
and bos were bent upon hers ; he gave a slight start, for at a 
glance he saw that the fell destroyer — Death, was there. 
Did that man of crime, that man of an iron heart, feel no 
pang as he looked into that once fair face, then so ghastly 
and so wan ? Did no remorse strike his soul, no thought of 
the future appal his mind, and make him tremble for the 
hour when he should feel the destroyer's hand pressed upon 
himself? Outwardly, he showed^no symptoms, but the 
heart is not so easily read as the features. He approached 
the bed, saying : — 

" Well, Jane, I have good newB for you, and bring you 
something to cheer your heart; I shall soon get you wellnow." 

And he commenced drawing the cork from the port wine 
bottle. 

"James," murmured the unfortunate woman, in a low, 
mournful voice/ " James, I am dying ! Oh, my God ! bring 
me a clergyman." 

" Tut, nonsense," sharply returned James Tregannon, 
" you are weak from want of good food ; take this cup of 
wine, it will revive you and give you spirits." 

The miserable woman eagerly held out W c^aj&ste& 
hand, and though, aa she carried the cup to'het^^/'vk 
shook fearfully, she drank it down ; it ^eme&\ttft^»^l **** 



rWlv^licr/^ sh^ tried to raise herself a»lit$e, Snd^alaint 
fbtfkitimiifao n& pale eheek: ■ ■ ' '' ■< ; ' : *• T > - ^'3 
U'^«!Ah^di<tT not 3 tell you so, my poor girt J uo iyou *€£« 
betternbSv* 11 **^ will enable yon to sit-up/* ' ■ ' o1 

tT 1 AM lie Held a full one to her. :■••;■• 

'' /^tesj'it warms me," she murmured, "and yet my 
breath^>^- ■ • \ ' ' •■ ■ ■' ; •• ■' 

■■'"She' drank the second cup and then fell back: : The 
words, " my God," were murmured. She raised hcr'haiKl 
wildly, And then, with a short struggle, breathed ier last 
sigh — she was dead! * ■ : ' - 1 

. ' James Tregannon, this time, did shudder, as, in a loud 
voice, he called upon the woman of the hou-j. i T ; ' 

'The woman came coolly and unconcernedly into the 
chamber of death, and as she cast her eyesuponthe bed, said-4 

*' Ah ! you let her take too much at a time, not indeed 
that she could have lived beyond a few hours." ' ' ' '» 

James Tregannon, this man of crime and infamy, stood, 
for a moment, as if some portion of feeling still remained m 
his obdurate heart. His eyes were fixed upon the face of 
her, who, whatever had been her vices and crimes, hatl 
clung to him through years of degradation and misery. Me- 
mory, for a moment, was busy in the brain of the wrotched 
husband, and visions of the past recalled the face, hi 
that moment so ghastly and terrible to look upon, once fair 
and beautiful; but, alas! it was beauty only of face an& 
form, for the heart, from very early youth, was corruprt to 
the very core: Latterly, he had become rough, and, at 
times> almost brutal in his conduct towards her, which caused 
her to try and bury her recollections of the past in drink, 
and to this besetting sin she gave way, till it killed ner. 

Poverty, abject poverty, is a hard taskmaster, 'fh^ goo<f 
and pious bear it with resignation, and die, looking further 
than the grave for their reward. The vicious and depraved 
are driven by it into greater crime, and too often die, cursing 
only their ill-fortune, and with no thought of the future. 

" Well, Smith," said the woman of the house, looking 
as unconcernedly upon the corpse as upon a dead kitten, 
" have you money enough to bury her ? — if not, you must 

apply " 

„ Silence, woman !" savagely intcirvqjtea James Tregan- 
22022, rousing from his reverie. 
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ai^Ftttting .Ms. hand into his pocket, hp^ took ■. out ,ftvft 
guineas and threw them on the table. . The. woman's $ye& 
fastened as they became fixed upon the. gold, .which had 
for her the power of the, rattlesnake — it fascuLated her, , • .., 

"There, woman, is money; order what is necessary, 
qnd let h*qr be buried in the church of this parish. Jf you 
want more money you shall have it — let allbe decently doneu" 
0jl The, w"7nan looked at him with astonishment depicted 
i# her cpxmwnance. 

".. "You may depend, Mr. Smith, she shall be decently 
laid out, and I'll go instantly for Mrs. Jones." 
4 "Do so," impatiently interrupted James Tregannon, 
and taking up his hat, he walked out. 

"I thinks as how he's been a gentleman once, and 
p!raps he's got some of his money again," said the woman; 
^ well, I'll go and fetch my crony, and we'll have a drop of 
this wine anyhow." 

. Filling herself out a cup-full, she looked round the room, 
and then at the corpse. 

" Ah !" she muttered, " it's good wine, but she was too 
far gone." 

James Tregannon did not return till dusk, and then the 
woman of the house looked at him with considerable sur- 
prise and no little increased respect ; for he was now attired 
m, an entire suit of mourning, a new hat, &c, and whether 
it was the dress or a change of manner that made so vast a 
difference, but both herself and Mrs. Jones (they both smelt 
strongly cS brandy) appeared confounded, dropping curtsey 
after curtsey as he entered the house — but not the chamber 
of the dead. He paused at the foot of the stairs, and to the 
mfinite amazement of the two women, gave his landlady 
£ye guineas more, saying — 

. K ;"I shall return to-morrow. Let everything be ready 
by the .day after;" and without another word, he left thp 
Wse* 



CHAPTER V. 



-m-Wi* conm^eafi/Bdoxir tale in the county o£ CoTWraK^-f'te 
begfh this chapter in the county of ttoxafct, m ^Jaa \?&<sfc. 
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part of a very cold October, some four years, or rather mdre^- 
from the time that our story opened. Six or seven mile* 
from Axmixister, and four or five from the romantically* 
situated, hut then insignificant village of Charmouth, is an< 
extensive — at least it was in 178 — , — tract of uncultivated 
land — in feet, a common or moor, without a Bingle habitat 
tion on it. On the north it was bounded by some well-culti- 
vated land ; on the south by the high and picturesque hills' 
above Oharmouth. It was about three.o'clock in the after- 
noon, and a cold cutting east wind swept across the moor, on 
which nothing grew, if we except patches of parched grass, - 
some tall ferns, and low furze bushes. 

There were two deep hollows or dells, some distance 
one from the other, that stretched across the moor in a 
zigzag direction ; down in these dells the grass was of a 
fresher colour, and a few wild flowers and wild strawber- 
ries in the season flourished under shelter from the ootid 
winds. 

At the bottom of one of these dells, was a low tent, or 
rather a large old sail spread over some hoops, and pegged to 
the ground ; a very sombre-looking donkey was standing near 
- this tent ; his long ears bent back and his head drooping ; 
he looked as if he were sleeping or buried in profound 
thought, from which he suddenly roused himself, from 
some unknown cause, and pricking up his ears all at once, 
broke out into one of those terrible prolonged brayings, so 
utterly at variance with the harmony of sound, that it 
brought its owner out from beneath tike tent, with a stout 
stick in his hand, with which he commenced belabouring 
the unfortunate musician with might and main ; thereby 
proving whatever his profession might be, that he. was not 
an admirer of unearthly sounds. Neither liking the blows • 
or the curees he received, this most useful, but in general 
most ill-used animal, got out of the way as fast as he could. 
The man then climbed to the summit of the dell, and cast a 
glance across the moor towards Charmouth. 

The person who" had thus rudely evinced his dislike to 

discordant sounds, was a tall powerful man, of some three 

or four and thirty years, his face, at least, all you could see 

of it, for though the rage for beards did not then exist as at 

present, was nearly hidden in a maw* of block whiskers and 

beard; the rest of his features "wer* cwdl^&s&Vj *^Qcas3*> 
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eaai of either motor someotber equally efficacious substance* 
fcr darkening the complexion. His features were well* 
formed, though what with the beard and the soot, and the 
busby eyebrows, he had a most savage appearance. He 
was evidently a travelling tinker, wore a greasy leather 
apeon, an equally unsightly cap, and thick leather 
gaiters. Putting his hands before his eyes, he looked acres* 
the moor. 

"Ha!" he muttered, "the imp! he's coming at last. 
TO teach him to be nimble, before I've done with him. 
Confound him, I have had a lot of trouble and risk with 
him, and no pay as yet; but I will not stand this much 
longer, for I must get out of this country." 

As he muttered these words, a young boy about seven 
years old was seen running across the common towards him 
with something under his arm. The boy was miserably 
clad, and miserably thin, and yet it was impossible, not- 
withstanding his bare feet, tattered garments, and sooty 
coloured skin, not to be struck with his little figure, the 
irifig nlttr beauty of his features, and the glossy dark brown 
curls, that clustered round his head and down on his shoul- 
ders, for covering on the head he had none. The poor boy 
had a large bottle under one arm and a brown paper parcel 
under the other. He looked up as he approached the man 
with his large bright hazel eyes. He could see by the dark 
scowl on his nice that a storm was brewing, in fact, ready 
to burst upon his head, yet he came up close to him without 
a show of fear, and handed the bottle and the parcel. 

"You cursed lazy young hound, three hours going 
scarcely nine miles," fiercely exclaimed the tall ruffian. 
"Take that, and let it teach you to stir your stumps 
another time." 

And with the back of his hand the brute struck the 
child a blow across the face, that tumbled him over on the 
ground and caused the blood to flow in a torrent from his 
nostrils. The child rose up without a cry or a tear, though 
he staggered from weakness. The man's countenance 
underwent a strange change ; he looked at the child, and 
muttered: 

" "What a cursed brute I'm growing." 

And taking apiece of coarse bread from "Via \>w}&£^ ^gas^ 
it to the silent sufferer, who was -wiping tbe\>\oo&ece&^^ 
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.j&jom his fao% thereby leaving his soft .complexion, to Jbfl 

, seen in contrast with the rest of his soiled akin. p . /; 

■ : '? Did yon see Bill ?" demanded the man. , v ^ 

;.■ " Yes," returned the boy. ." He is coming across lite 

moor." - ■ mh 

> ■ . " Well, go look after the donkey, and don't come back 

till sunset." .-.a 

So saying the man descended into the hollow and dived 
beneath the tent. ., v : 

The child stood for a moment, with the coarse lump of 
bread in his hand. He had not eaten anything that day. 
The tears came into his eyes as he gazed wistfully across 
the common ; the cutting wind piercing through hi& thin 
and miserable garments. Young as he was, misery anil 
ill-treatment had acted upon him like years, — the child 
thought and reflected like a boy of ten or twelve years oUU 
y. "I will run away," he murmured. " I heard theiE 
flay I am not their child. I never thought I was. I must 
have dreamed that I once was in a fine house, for I see it 
alwavs when I shut my eyes, and had a papa — or I dreamed 
that too." , 

As he spoke, he saw the form of a man coming across 
the moor. " That is that brute Bill," he muttered with a 
sigh, and then plunged into the hollow, and hiding himsclt 
behind a furze, he watched the man, Bill, a tinker also in 
appearance, as he entered beneath the awning, and then 
creeping cautiously and noiselessly forward, he got quit© 
close to the back of the tent, and putting his ear to a spli( 
in the canvass, listened eagerly for nearly a quarter-of-on- 
hour ; he then crawled as cautiously away, till he had placed 
some fcze bushes between him and the tent. Getting upon, 
his legs, he climbed up the bank, ran swiftly across thfl 
moor till he reached the other dell ; into this he plunged. ^ 

It was now nearly three o'clock. Along this winding 
hollow the child continued to run for more than a mile an4 
a half, till he reached a cross road. There were still three, 
miles ' of common, or rather hollow patches of ground ; 
seme signs of cultivation, however, and a few scattered 
form houses, and several flocks of sheep feeding on the 
jBhort but sweet pasturage. The boy looked about him* 
and saw a shepherd, and a curly hairy -looking dog without; 
a tail sitting on the side of a bank wtox Yam, *vx\ax^V^ 
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elice of cheese 1 and bread, and the dog eyeing hifh trtth 
considerable anxiety. The boy walked up to the shepherd, 
notwithstanding that the dog without the tail made a rush 
aft him—bat the child stood his ground, and the shepherd 
called back his dog. 

"Mease, sir," said the boy, "how many miles be it to 
Pridport?" 

* " Well, my little lad, it be nigh seven ; be ye going 
there P" 

"Yes, sir, I be ; and does yon cross road lead into the 
great road, the one where the coaches do go to Lyme on ?" 

"That be the very road, lad ; but, stay a bit, and take 
a niece of this cheese. It will do you good, my lad." 

And so saying, the man, good naturedly, cut off a 
huge slice of bread and cheese, which he handed to the boy, 
who, with tears in his eyes, thanking the shepherd from 
itis little heart, pursued his way along the cross road, till 
ft fine clear spring of water running into a pool attracted 
bis attention. Here he sat down, ate his bread and cheese, 
and, after drinking of the clear, pure water, proceeded to 
wash and cleanse his face, neck, and hands, a proceeding 
he dared not venture upon when with the tinker and his 
wife, tinder the fear of a terrible beating. 

Without soap, it was not very easy to get off the thick 
coat of soot and stain rubbed on his face and neck, but he 
marvellously improved the appearance of his features. 

By this time the bua was setting, but from where he 
Stood, he could plainly perceive, in the vale below, the 
town of Bridport, with the river Brit running through the 
Vale, and by the town, and rising up against tho darkening 
Ay, the square tower of St. Mary's. Before him, also, 
was the turnpike road from Bridport to Lyme Regis and 
Axnikister. 

? Looking about him, in search of a sheltered place, from 
which he could clearly observe everything that passed, he 
law a low broken wall, with a thick covering of ivy, and 
t&rough the broken gaps he could watch the road. Hav- 
kut ensconced himself to his liking he lay down, and, with 
patient perseverance, kept watching everything that passed 
fri the road. A few labourers, several carts, a Nv&\ggpfe. <st 
so passed, before it became dark ; these did no\, *\Xxw& ^Qfc 
tip* attention. Presently the stare shone wrt. Abw «d&. 
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bright, and the oold increased, still the young child watched ; 
anon the tramp of horses and the roll of wheels reached 
his ear, coming up the steop hill from the town, and theft 
the lamps of a stage coach caught his attention, and thtf 
heavy six-inside stage-coach from Dorchester, through 
Lyme Regis to Axminster, came slowly along, the horsed 
encircled in a mist, from their own backs, and the stout' 
coachman encouraging them with whip and voice. Thd 
top of the hill gained, the coachman coaxed his steeds into, 
a trot, and they vanished from the sight of the lonely child/ 

Gentle reader, we must, for a few pages, leave the poo* 
boy to his solitary watch, and follow the Dorchester stag© 
in its journey to Lyme Regis. 

Inside were stowed — we say stowed — because, in sooth, 
the interior of the old coach, notwithstanding its pondero* 
sity, was little calculated to hold the six individuals it held 
that night. "With their backs to the horses, occupying 
the corners, were two worthy and remarkably stout 
spinsters, on the wrong side of forty, both respectable 
lodging-house-keepers at Lyme Eegis. In fact, the seat 
was well filled by them alone, but, unfortunately, just as 
the coach was starting from Bridport, the wife of the prin- 
cipal butcher at Axminster became a candidate for the 
sixth seat, which was between the two spinsters. 

Fortunately the horses had their backs to this new pas- 
senger, or they must have felt horrified, for good Mrs. Jos 
Burfat was the stoutest woman in Dorsetshire, and that's 
saying much ; she acknowledged to eighteen stone, and the 
said jolly lady, with a basket and a bundle, which she 
would, on no account, let out of her hands, forced her way 
in at the door, with the aid of the stout coachman, who 
put his back against hers to assist her ascent, and forthwith 
dropped her between the two unfortunate spinsters ; 
whether she reached the seat, or supported herself on the 
hips of the two corners, we know not, but a deep groan 
issued from their lips, as Mrs. Jos Burfat, who seemed 
quite comfortable, said, in a bland, oily tone of voice — 

" I hope I doesn't hincommode you, ma'am ; we shall 
all get quite comfortable, after we gets a shake or two." 

The two spinsters could only sigh, and off started the 

coach. On the opposite seat sat three gentlemen, so we 

must, at all events, call them. In tiifc t\$& VwA <ttmax 
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Tgas * Mr. Parks, a lawyer of considerable practice and ex- 
perience* residing in a handsome villa, within a couple of 
miles of Lyme. He had come down from London to Brid- 
pori» by mail, but having some business there, that occu- 
pied him an hour or so, he lost the mail, and being anxious 
to get home that night, took a place in the "Heavy Ax- 
raiofiter." "Next Mr. Parks sat a young gentleman, ela- 
borately dressed, in the height of the fashion, with a pro- 
fusion, of jewellery on his hands and person, who talked a 
great deal after the coach started, about London, the 
theatres, balls, operas, &c. Stating that, tired of dissipa- 
tion, he had made up his mind to lead a rural sea-side kind 
of life, and was going to Lyme, and thence to Charmouth ; 
the latter place, he understood, was remarkably salubrious, 
retired! and picturesque. All this conversation was ad- 
dressed to every body inside the coach, and replied to by 
none; next this young gentleman was a tall man, entirely 
enveloped in an immense military mantle — the collar 
buttoned close round his face, leaving only the eyes visible ; 
and as the night set in, on quitting the "Bell" yard at 
Bridport, the said eyes also became invisible, whilst not a 
word proceeded from this passenger's lips. 

The young gentleman with the jewellery finding he had 
all the conversation to himself, became silent. The three 
females were silent also, from various causes. Mrs. Jos 
Burfat was calculating the gross profits arising from a 
speculation she had made that day. The two spinsters 
were calculating, between the intervals of suffocation they 
endured from Mrs. Jos, whether it would not be possible to 
induce the young gentleman opposite to try the sea breeze 
of- Lyme, instead of Charmouth — this latter place was not, 
at that time, a rival " watering place." 

. Fortunately for the spinsters, the distance from Brid- 
po$ ip Lyme Begis was only ten miles or so, which distance 
tt|e ''jffeavy Axminster" could comfortably perform in 
three hours, or thereabouts. But just as the coach reached 
th/8 bottom of a hill, and was ascending another, it 
suddenly began to stop, and several loud voices were au- 
dible, and some deep curses and imprecations hurled at t\& 
wa^hman. One loud, clear voice was ^\iac^ \&&s&* 
fBKfXsyr 
"Full up, or by m blow your ^xoam o\&" 



f •'"■OH; r lord; "V mcrey ut>on to!" sere&mM *Se ' two 
%m*tx*rsv '" Bobbers ! -"Vfe shall Tbe robbed and m\i*8eie#CH 

"Mercy on me I" exclaimed Mrs. Jqs BtttfetJJ 'W'lS&tfc 
Voined woman." : .^u')" 

' At the word "robbers," the tall silent ^letae^LpW^ 
corner, sat bolt upright, and all inside could hear thfe rac& 
of a pistol lock; as he pulled one out irom'bteriekli his 
mantle. : ' : . .*>Hu'ir3 

Mr. Parks very quietly put his hand into hfe pocket, 
Jjerfectiy resigned to give up its contends, wjiph plfttfably 
only amounted to a few pounds. During thcjse proce^ffi^ 
which occupied but a few seconds, the coach ctfme 1 to afull 
stop, the door was rudely pulled open, and a tall,- rtWSrift 
man, with the coach lamp in his hand, his faoe coveyeS w3ffi 
black crape, and his person by a long carter's frock', aftfre&KH 
at the door; behind him were three others x 'sJmiIari 
disguised, and each held a horse pistol in their hands. ' '"-J" 

The gentleman in the mantle drew back the toSrfcefc, 1 
when he saw the odds he had to contend with,- b$; tibS 
women screamed murder and all sorts of things. " ' 

" Silence, you bedlamites, with your yells;" sW 
highwayman, " make no words, but hand over yoifrpti 
and rings, and no harm will come to you." ■ M " (. L 

As he spoke the man put a foot upon the step, and h&jfc 
up the open lamp, the light, as he did so, flashing oh' r ffle 
features of the stranger in the mantle, whose cuUar' / h&ff 
fallen back. . " f 'V^ ,T " 1 

" Ha, by is it you ?" exclaimed the rob|>er, in 

a tone of intense surprise ; " come, jump out, I must fe&Sr 
with you. Here, Jem, levy contributions, and's^e -^fij 
turn their pockets inside out. No skulking or hi&^ £o4ft 
purses, or it will be worse for you all." . ^ ,' -j I 

The man in the mantle appeared electrified, bnt^ Ire 

jumped out at once; as he did so, Mr. Parks, witfc' all the 

lawyer's sagr'ity, having heard the words, cas^ a^te^tr 

glance at his face and figure by the light of the coach-laihp: 11 

Another of the highwaymen entered the coach, ano! witti $" 

coarse, brutal oath, told the inmates to he quidk/ \4r l 1ji£& i 

search them in a way they would not like. Mr. Parks de^ 

livcred his purse and watch. The young Londoner Vp*^ 

percd something in the robber** eat* Sffa^'bvicrefc, >fcto' W y 

tough, saying, with a bideo\i& oatii— ' " v, ' Vl 
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07?i"*MQ B^r.-.W^ 1 ^ T ^ an - Don't acknowledger the frater- 
ni^i^fft.bAnd. out and off with those pretty sparklers, if 

"Curse you!" muttered the young man, "hold your 
top^gg^rlftfce. what I have, and the devil do you good 

sid jijfifc i*» W* laughed the robber, pocketing the con- 
tribution, and turning to Mrs. Jos. " Xow, Mrs. Tallow." 

^^^J^fcorjd,: 'a mercy, sir. You would not, sure?" 

* I^VCjOJae, no jaw, missus. You're fat enough to melt 

rafcPf "What's in your basket?" 

JjjV* "WJulq the highwayman plundered the inside and outside 

pasj^agersj the stranger in the mantle, after jumping out of 

fl^pqacfc stepped aside with the tall robber who had first 

flapped at; the coach door. 

.:. f M^tow is this ?" said the highwayman to the stranger, 

" uiat X findyou here? Why am I treated with such 

neglect ?,, You seem to forget our contract, and the peril 

jfljw iripur by treating my repeated " 

' "JTonsense !" interrupted the stranger; "this is idle 
tajk. J£y situation is worse than yours. After your ex- 
cJ^atiQn I cannot go back into the coach, nor proceed to 
lyme: There is a lawyer named Parks inside, so let the 
stage jprpqeed. I have no luggage, and I will walk on to 
CJ^ormputJi. with you, and a few words will convince you 
Yp^wjongme; besides, you must have been mad to have 
engaged in this highway robbery." 

^ "JJfiftjp," replied the robber, "a man must live; but 
8j|y wheie you are, I will be back in a minute. I cannot 
^^ you more than half-an-hour, for I have a better job on 
fyttv 3b than, this. I wished those rascals not to meddle with 
tie stage ; but the devil himself could not manage these 

l^.sWving;, the robber joined his comrades, and in less 
tganjfiye ,minutes, the old stage was rumbling away as fast 
&$$\ afitpunded driver could urge the horses j and, like 
" li " 'tjhfS robbers themselves disappeared, leaving the 
■an^ me principal highwayman together. 
Wgjpefiify to the little boy we left watching behind the 
i^iroojn.the summit of the hill above Brid^oxl. 
L^^mim fiour after the passing of th&Yievrf l^sna.- . 
tier stage, the little ^fellow .again perceiving Vwo \seS6jkd^ 
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lights coming up the hill, jumped up and ran out upon fye 
road. Presently the two lights came close to hi™ ; they 
were the lamps of a handsome gig, in which sat a gentleman 
buttoned up in a great coat, and by his side a groom In 
Uvery. The horse was a splendid, high-spirited flTnmq) , 
and seeing the boy in the middle of the road before his mas- 
ter did, he snorted and stood stock still. 

"Hallo ! what's the matter, Bess, what's the matter T 9 
said a fine mellow voice from the gig ; " what do you see, 
oldgirl?" 

Just then, as the groom was getting down, the child 
came to the side of the gig, with the light of the lamp play- 
ing full upon his interesting, handsome face. 

" Please, sir," said the child, in his sweet-toned voice, 
"will you stop ?" ; 

The gentleman checked the horse, who was again going 
on, and, looking with extreme surprise down into the boy's 
face, said — 

" Well, my poor little fellow, what is the matter? how 
comes it you are out at this hour, and so cold a night ? 
William," he added, turning to his groom, "give the child, 
God help it, a shilling, I cannot get my hand in my pocket." 

"Oh, sir," said file child, "I don't want to beg — is 
your name Mr. Bond, please, sir ?" 

"By Jove, it is, my little fellow," returned Mr. Bond, 
surprised; "what then?" 

" Please sir, 'don't go home through ' Grange Hollow;' 
there be seven men, with their faces blackened, awaiting 
there to rob you, and kill your horse." 

"Hallo, the devil they will — by Jove, that's serious. 
Help the little fellow up here, William. What a handsome 
child it is. I must hear more of this. Are you alone, 
child?" said Mr. Bond. 

" Yes, sir, I be quite alone — neither father nor mother/' 

"Lord, sir," said the groom, as he lifted the boy up, 
" I wanted your worship to bring fire-arms ; they do say 
there are a lot of bad ones hiding about Charmouth cliffs. 
We shall be shot down like ducks." 

"Faith, I hope not, William," said Mr. Bond, with a 

laugh; "I have nothing of the duck in my nature, being 

neither feathered nor web-footed, aad.uo more idea of swim- 

ming than a stone.. Now, my pooxAitilsi$l<aro" ^q&bhsA. 
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THCr. Bond, in a very kind tone, and taking the child's cold 
Tiand in his, after handing the reins to the groom, " tell me 
who you are, and all about these rascals with the black faces. 
ETow, do not be frightened — we are good six miles and more 
from Grange Hollow." 

"I'm not frightened, sir," said the child; "I be not 
afraid of anything." 

"By Jove, a fine little fellow, William," said Mr. Bond, 
putting the skirts of his great coat round the child. " Now 
tell me all you know." 

The boy, in his own way, told his little story : he said 
lie was cruelly treated by a tinker, known by the name of 
Black George — that there was a gang of them in different 
places about the country ; and that that morning he had 
listened at Black George's tent, and heard him and a tinker, 
called Larking Bill, settling how they would stop and rob 
■a Mr. Bond, by shooting his horse ; that they had a spy on 
lor. Bond's movements, and knew he was to leave Bridport 
at nine o'clock at night, and that he had a very large sum 
of money with him; they were seven in number, and they 
were to blacken their feces, and wear long carters' frocks ; 
and he overheard the tinker "George" say to his wife, 
that he was to have a great sum of money for taking him 
(the child) out of the country. 

This narrative was only got out of the little fellow by 
repeated questioning by Mr. Bond, who became greatly 
interested. It was difficult also to comprehend the chil4 
— for notwithstanding he was full seven years old, he 
-seemed much at a loss for words to express his meaning. 

" Had we not better return to Bridporf; for the night, 
*ir ?" said the groom. 

" You are easily frightened, William," said Mr. Bond f 
*' I shall have your mistress in a fever by such a proceed- 
ing. These rascals have been skulking about this part of 
the country for some time, and escaping detection by pass- 
ing themselves off as» gipsy tinkers ; but I'll ferret them 
out to-morrow; I will take care of this little fellow; he 
shall not go back to those rascals again ; he has been stolen, 
no doubt, from some respectable persons, for thera nsn«t 
was so handsome and fair a face belonging to Ykfc ^vj 
tinkers' brats. " 

Se could hear the poor boy sob, as ta ttwefc \A& W 
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Fatting him on the head, he made him li&dowai 
tngl and the groom covered him orer with the tomeelofti); 
- ?' What's yoiir name, little fellow?" -. -t -,- ^Tnrio 

" Harry, sir," said the boy, as he laid down*.?:.!) *l*i'd 

"Ha! by Jupiter, my own name. ThBrt/s-^alfcross 
road Within a mile or two of this," said Mr* Bond* !f:iti»<ft 
rough one, to be sure, but it will take us below the Tillage 
of Charmouth, across the ford, and thus we can reach higib 
without going near Grange Hollow — it's four nuk&iouai^ 
to be sure, but I would not for fifty have Bess shot at." 

"If you reach Charmouth in time, sir," saidthegroom, 
"you could send out some constables, and block uptatji 
ends of Grange Hollow, and catch the highwaymen." -,u.^ 

"The first shot," said Mr. Bond, "would send ..the 
Charmouth constables running like a pack of beagle*. 1 
remember too well the way they left me when huntvagmp 
the gang of smugglers from the cliffs." ..;, ■■? 

So saying, Mr. Bond drove on, while the child, tired 
and worn out, fell asleep at his feet. -..,;.; 

9hey soon reached the cross road, down which jlj. 
Bond turned his horse. It was in truth a very indifferent 
one, like all the Dorsetshire cross roads, extremely narrow^ 
with high hedges and deep ruts, enough to bpeak 4frp 
springs of any vehicle. Nevertheless Mr. Bond surntounted 
all the difficulties of the way, and crossing the ford of. the 
Char, he continued his route up another road, till he finally 
got out on the main road, within a mile or two of his ow,& 
mansion, which was beautifully situated on a gently rising 
ground half-a-mile from the sea, and within a mile or so 
of the town of Lyme Regis. 

The gig, at length, drew up before a very handsome 
lodge-gate, with a remarkably pretty Swiss Cottage hid in 
$ cluster of evergreens near it. A woman of some five or 
six-and-thirty years of age, neat and highly respectable in 
her person and attire, came out to open the ga»,j. ■ ■:: 

"Well, Mrs. Horn, here we are, safe and soti&d/^a 
couple of hours behind time." " ■■■.,. .•? 

"Bless me, sir!" exclaimed the gate-keeper's wife- 
'jf. Bless me, what rain and roads you must have had l^^eyae- 
Mg the mud-covered wheels with great surprise j' 4 ' wft?*e 
got had a drop of rain here." : , t 

'' "By Jove, nor we eithe*,Mw.Ti<aitn. T&wwto&iawA 
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i atterwith your light, for my lamp is out; I have 
gfelaeanahiBg hen under the rug I wont you to take 
charge of for the night, Now, William, lift him out; poor 
little thing;. ha ii mat asleep." 

esorMas^ Hon looked the picture of astonishment when she 
toteld the Jarm 6f the miserably clothed child, who looked 
agpifrthe groom lifted him out of the gig; but Mrs. Horn's 
ligarf/frHmg on the sweet expressive countenance, «he 



' <f Xaw, sir, what a nice pretty child ! — how thin it is !" 
,oi" ."-.Ah, we'll soon fatten him, Mrs. Horn. Now, my 
i$foet thild, go with this kind, good woman ; she will give you 
some supper and a good bed, and to-morrow I will have 

r tap to the house." 
The tears flowed from the boy's eyes at the words of 
<3cingittaY addressed to him, and kissing his benefactor's 
hand repeatedly, he followed Mrs. Horn into the cottage* 
b • : . *' Dress him in your son William's garments, Mrs. Horn," 
said Mr. Bond, as he was driving off, " they are much of 
Ok same age, though this little fellow is tall and thin" 
■in j ' lift Horn, the husband and the gate-kee^r, was also Mr. 
Jtofid's game-keeper ; he was then walking the preserves. 
-Mr. .Bond drove on up a long serpentine avenue, bordered 
Jott^n* side by tall trees and evergreens, with the bright 
Qaklot sea lying before them, just tben becoming visible 
^Mfe'th* light of the moon at that moment rising from its 
qfflsaa bed, and shortly after drew up before the front of a 
&sef* extensive and handsome modern mansion. 
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a:w ■"-■' CHAPTER V. 

10 )7i ■:* 

Hi JEEgonur • Edoa» Bond, Esq., the gentleman who so be- 
nevolently took charge of the boy, as related in our last 
hCtyffcr, ipas of a very old aristocratic Dorsetshire family. 
Early in life this gentleman, whose property and influence 
.#^ ^considerable in his native county, married the only 
•fbwghtftjriof Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, father to the 
elate? baronet, whose untimely and terrible dea\k ^%\^^ 
recorded. Thus, through a singular com\>ma&tftt» cA. cst- 
£am*teM&,uoder 4be directing hand o£ tom&BM*, *>fe 
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lost child and heir of the unfortunate Baronet was actuallr 
taken under the protection, and even the roof, of his aunt s 
husband ; for, no doubt, our readers hare surmised, that the 
poor boy so cruelly treated, and so miserably clad and fed, 
was no other than the lost heir of Tregannon. 

Though a most amiable and lovely girl, Mrs. Bond, be- 
fore her marriage, was never a favourite with her eccentric 
and strange brother. Nevertheless she was fondly at- 
tached to him, pitying his nervous temperament, and his 
bodily infirmities ; but from the day of her marriage with 
Mr. Bond, all intercourse had ceased between them. 

Mr. Bond first met Miss Tregannon in Devonshire, 
where she was passing the Christmas. At that time he 
was a very handsome high-spirited young man, and was 
shooting in the season, at a Mend's house near where Miss 
Tregannon was staying ; they met frequently, and as young 
people will do, fell in love with each other. Mr. Bond, 
whose station in society was unquestionable, and whose 
fortune rendered him a most desirable match, considered 
that he had nothing to do, but, as a matter of courtesy, 
ask the lady's hand of her brother, she being of age, and 
quite independent 

To his extreme surprise, Sir Henry Tregannon 
declined giving his consent, saying — 

"All the Dorsetshire gentlemen spend their fortunes 
on dogs and horses." 

Mr. Bond was too good-tempered to be vexed, and too 
much in love to trouble himself much about the Baronet's 
conduct, especially as the lady only required him to make 
a formal proposal for her hand to her brother as the head of 
the family, but was quite determined, as she knew her 
heart was well disposed of, to follow its dictates, whether 
her brother gave his consent or not. They were, therefore, 
married, and Mr. Bond returned to his beautiful seat of 
Grange House, Dorsetshire, with his lovely and accom- 
plished bride. 

Sir Henry never spoke to, or returned even an answer 
to any of his sister's letters after that event. 

The young couple lived most happily — the only draw- 
back they experienced to their felicity was that they had 
no children, and they both loved c\ul&xen. in. Vtaea \ii«x*». 
At the time Mr. Bond so strangely «n& y^^^^S 
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stumbled on little Harry, they had both passed the period 
of youth, and abandoned all hope of any offspring. This 
was the more tantalizing, as, in default of male heir, his 
estates would go to his only male relative, a man of a most 
revengeful disposition, a cousin, unmarried, and a miser. 
Mr. Bond had it in his power, however, to will a conside- 
rable property to whom he pleased ; for he did not at any 
time spend much more than the half of his income, which 
exceeded five thousand pounds a year. At the period of 
young Harry's introduction to Grange House, Mr. Bond 
was in his forty-fourth year, his lady three years younger. 
He was still a handsome man, above the middle height, 
strongly built — with fair hair, blue eyes, and fine ruddy 
complexion ; and so temperate were his habits, and robust 
his constitution, that he did not look more than aix-and- 
thirty. 

No sorrow had ever troubled his life— therefore no 
wrinkle furrowed his brow, or tinged his hair with grey. 
He was a magistrate, kind and benevolent to the poor, and 
a most indulgent landlord. Upon poachers, being a 
thorough sportsman, he was, perhaps, rather severe. He 
kept the best pack of hounds within thirty miles, and rode 
the best hunters ; as he advanced in life he rode thirteen 
stone, and yet there was scarcely a fence in the country 
would stop him. He was also fond of the sea — kept a 
remarkably fast yacht, of some fifty odd tons, in the 
harbour of Lyme Regis, and was considered by the club to 
be a first rate yachtsman, and not a bad sailor. He kept a 
good deal of company ; never drank to excess — rose early, - 
and lived well. To add to his other qualifications, he 
was a steady staunch, Church-of-England supporter, and .. 
had a great aversion to dissenters of all kinds and denomi- 
nations. He was often earnestly entreated, by his 
numerous friends and others, to stand for the Borough of 
Bridport, but he had not the slightest ambition, and 
. declined putting himself out of the* way to oblige a party, 
though in all other matters he was a most generous friend 
aad patron. 

Before daylight next morning— -for. Mr. Bond was a 
most zealous and active magistrate— he &^a&h&&&^3fa; 
of resolute constables to scour the country An b&hk&l<& to& 
gang of highwaymen, disguised as gipsy tinkers. 
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'Conversing over his last nights adventure wHDst at 
breitkfast, Mrs. Bond became anxious to see the little bqjn 
Their tete-d-tete was interrupted by a constable galtafitaB 
tip the avenue to the front door, requesting to see Mr. 'And* 

"Shew him into my study, James," said the magistral* 
to Ms servant. :.:\ *AA 

" There's been pretty work, your worship !" fcaidtb* 
constable to Mr. Bond, on entering the study ; " the rasotfclrf 
have had the hawdaeity to attack the Axminster stage &ft 
night, your honour." \ & 

"Oh ! the deuce they have," said Mr. Bond. ^ 

" Yes, your honour ; and, by gosh, they stripped the eufi 
inside passengers of every copper they had. Your hanoiute 
friend, lawyer Parks, was inside, and lost his purse arftfc 
watch, and worthy Mrs. Burfat, of Axminster, was robbe* 
of forty-four pounds odd shillings. The met. bad theiy 
feces blackened, and wore smock-frocks." T 

"By Jove, this is serious. Did you pick up afiJP 
suspicious characters this morning, Mr. Jones ?" • f 

"Yes, your worship, we secured three travelling 
tinkers, encamped near ' Grange Hollow,' and two others* 
near Charmouth; but, do you know, they only laughed tifr 
us for taking them for highwaymen." 

"What have you done with them, Jones? Found any** 
thing on them suspicious ?" 

"Two-pence three farthings on one, your worship, and? 
about three shillings on another, but nothing else. "We?: 
have lodged them in our lock-up, waiting your presenee 1 
and Mr. Parks' s, and a young gentleman who came in 3 the 
Axminster stage — but we can't find this one nowhere^ 
though we searched all the inns and lodging-houses iff' 
Lyme. Mr. Parks says as how he was a suspicious ch*> 
meter." ' ' -\ 

"Well, Jones, go back, and tell Mr. Paiks I will be in* 
Lyme in half an hour." - y 

Ten minutes afterwards Mr. Bond was galloping dowii r 
the avenue. On reaching the head inn, fresh 7 ^telligerice| 
had arrived. A Mr. Stephens, coming home in his gig ftotikr- 
Bridport, in passing through Grange Hollow, had his hoi-sir 
shot, and himself robbed; and he said that one of the me# : 
swore a fierce oath, saving, 4 Bv —---^,^Da^SatL^^Qi^? 
zfteran." * b ' ^ 
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ir. &WM, brJorhl" muttered Mr. Bond ; "I owe, if, not 
ntyiil^ caght hundred pounds to the little fallow* a iajfor* 



.hz -llrsi {Bond being extremely anxious to see the young; 
ekfttt* both from the account her husband had given her of 
his interesting and handsome countenance, and also feeling 
Wtdejr an obligation to the little fellow for the service he 
k^reodered, sent her favourite personal attendant, Han- 
ftlfc ta the Lodge to bring him up to the house. Mrs. Horn, 
the gamekeeper's good-natured wife, had taken consider- 
able pains with the child, not only from her own naturally 
good- disposition, but from the account William the groom 
§ft?e her the following morning of the child's conduct the 
preceding night, saving them from being robbed, and his 
poster's favourite horse from being shot. The first process 
Wjasrto subject her charge to a most vigorous scrubbing! 
The beauty and fairness of his skin surprised her, and so 
great was the change that she scarcely recognised him. 
William, who came down to the Lodge early, was in rap- 
tusefir with the boy, vowed his master would make a gen- 
tleman of him, and that he would teach him to cross a 
cfctch or a fence with the best man in the county. 

The child said, with a smile, he could get over any 
fence or ditch. 

" " Ah !" said the groom, " no doubt. The rascals that 
stole yon made you go through fences to steal fowlp." He 
sbttpk his fist, and in a paroxysm of valour clenched his. 
hand, wishing he had a grip of two or three of them. 

>: The boy was finished being dressed in a suit of* the 
gamekeeper's son's garments, for which act of generosity 
qg the part of Mrs. Horn her son roared loudly and kicked , : 
vigorously, shaking his little fist furiously at Harry for, 
thus figuring in his Sunday suit. For this expression of 
hjs indignation he received a smart box on the ear, which 
rather increased the roaring, but stopped the kicking. In; 
t^Or midst of this scene in walked Mrs. Bond's maid, Hannah. 
^i?iIPWf woman — and a very good-looking young woman *■ 
sjfeyjraa-^-about eighteen years of age — was perhaps the/ 
oj^ f ipejsqn in Mrs* Bond's service who would lopfcf 
Ufoor the child, if brought into the msn&i&u \»,\wu>, 
ypjfoxf certain sort of dislike. This did iwft ^KW¥Ai% 
£vm ill -nature or a bad disposition — fox, m A$a2gfoa 
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Hannah was in general a very good-tempered and W&l-dis^ 
posed person. ^ 

She was a great favourite with her mistress, who *# 
ceived her into her service at the age of fourteen. 

Mrs. Bond differed from many married ladies net Messed 
with children. She kept neither a pet spaniel, pug, o* 
poodle, hut she dearly loved children. 

When Hannah, therefore, beheld the strikingly beauti- 
ful boy, thus strangely to be introduced into the family^ 
her heart fluttered with a feeling something akin to ave*£ 
sion — for it told her that that lovely child, with its magni- 
fleent eyes and soft pensive look, his beautiful white broad 
forehead, with the rich cluster of curls, of a dark auburn*- 
encircling it, would become a prodigious favourite— in fao£ 
completely put her into the background, or to be only a 
second favourite and perhaps be appointed to attend on- 
the little stranger. There was nothing very contrary to* 
human nature in the little feeling of envy that, for a mo- 
ment, took possession of Hannah's heart. 

" Well, Miss Hannah," said Mrs. Horn, with really a 
feeling of pride at her own handy work, " what do you* 
think of this dear little fellow ? isn't he a real beauty ? 
I'm very sure he's some gentleman's child, stolen away by 
those shocking vagrants, the gipsy tinkers." 

"Law," said Hannah, "I don't see why poor people 
should not have as handsome children as rich— or why their 
skins should not be as white. He's a very well-looking 
boy, no doubt; so is your John, Mrs. Horn." 

" I'm much obliged to you, Miss Hannah, for thinking 
so," said the gamekeeper's wife ; " but, indeed, this is a 
mighty pretty child ; and when he gets a little flesh, you 
won't know him." 

" Well, people will take fancies, Mrs. Horn," said the 
lady's maid ; " and I dare say my mistress will make a 
page of this little fellow — he will do very well for that 
station in two or three years. It's very strange !" she con- 
tinued, looking at the child, whose soft, winning eyes were 
fixed upon hers with so much sweetness and good naturq, 
that they quite softened Hannah's heart. 

" What's strange, Miss Hannah ?" asked William, the 
groom, taking the boy by the hand to \&&& \dm u\> to the 
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... «* "Why/* resumed the girl, " the more I look at him, X 
fancy I hare seen some one very like him about the eyes. 
What does he say his name is, if rs. Horn ?" 

" Harry, he calls himself," she replied. 
, . "By gammers, Miss Hannah," said the groom, " talking 
o£ who he's like. He has the same eyes and nose — T 
blessed if he hasn't — as our missus." 

" Well, there's no use one staying here guessing who 
he's like," said the maid. " I will take him up at once* 
My good lady is anxious to see him; so come along with 
me, Harry." 

The boy gave his hand readily to the girl, but first 
threw his arms round Mrs. Horn's neck, and kissed her 
most affectionately. 

"He is a dear little fellow, be he who he may," said 
good Mrs. Horn, kissing him, and telling him to come and 
see her every day, and play with her little John. 

Taking him by the hand, Hannah led the boy up the 
serpentine avenue to the mansion. There was a resem- 
blance in some respects in the lawn, the lofty trees, and the 
shrubbery of evergreens on the side of Grange House to 
that of Tregannon. To be sure, instead of the lawn being 
bounded by the narrow waters of the Eal, the wide open 
expanse of sea lay stretched out in glorious beauty before 
Grange House. 

As the boy walked up the avenue, he looked often 
about him, with a strange, pensive, inquiring look; gradu- 
ally the tears came into his eyes, as if some chord in his 
young memory was suddenly struck. 

Hannah looked into the child's race, and seeing the 
tears streaming down his cheeks, said, in a tone of surprise : 

" What on earth are you crying for, little boy ?" 

" Don't know, ma'am," said the child — 

He tried to say something more as if to embody, per- 
haps, the flash of memory like a meteor dashing through 
hi* little brain, but he wanted words. It seemed as if his 
power of speech in infancy had been rudely checked, or in- 
jured though fear or suffering, for at times his language 
was strange and unintelligible. 

In a few minutes they reached the hou&e, axA I^&r^ 
tbe wondering child through the great hall, &&<?£«&£& ^&& 
parlour-door, and led the boy into the room n^sto "toa» 
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yBoad sat leading before a bright sea-coal fire. Aikfhe boy 
^advanced, into the room, Mrs. Bond laid aside her book, 
and looked £j> into the child's face, and as she did so, jhe 
exclaimed with a heightened colour — 

'/God bless me, Hannah, is this the. boy! It's aparcefcr 
possible — and yet — what a striking resemblance., Owe 
here, my dear child." 

Getting up, with a good deal of agitation in her manner, 
she took the surprised child by the hand, and sitting .dowp}, 
pushed the curling hair from his forehead, gazed loi^agd 
anxiously into his face, till the tears came into her own 
eyes ; and stooping down she kissed' the boy, saying to the 
wondering Hannah — 

"This is no delusion, I cannot be deceived. Thp 
likeness is too remarkable, infinitely too great to be the effect 
of chance, or a caprice of nature. Go up stairs, Hannah, 
and in my casket you will see two miniature cases, bring 
them down." i ■ 

As Hannah left the room, Mrs. Bond caressed the 
child to re-assure him, for his eyes wandered strangely and 
inquiringly round the room ; the handsome furniture, the 
costly decorations, even the elegant attire of Mrs. Bond 
herself, seemed to excite some new and strange feeling in 
his breast. Mrs. Bond thought the child felt an awe of 
her and the things about him, but such was not the case ; 
it was his memory, struggling through the cloud of years of 
suffering and neglect. It was a vision of the past, recalled 
by the sight of the things surrounding him, now first 
brought beforr, his sight since the period of his abduction;. 
The spell was on his young heart, and it held him as it 
were entranced. .. i 

"My poor child," said Mrs. Bond, "you are very thin; 
do you know how old you are ?" 

"Old," repeated the boy, with a look of surprise^ and 
then shaking his little head, he replied : " no ma'am," 

" Do you know what a year is ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; winter and summer is a year." 

"How many winters, my child, do you remember 
since you were taken to live with those bad people." 

The child seemed to shrink, and he repeated "winters," 
and then with the tears in his eyes, be looked into the fine 
intellectual features of Mrs. Bond, *a^n%— 
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, "It was always winter to me, ma'am." 
y /' : fik'theft Hannah retained with the two miniawo 
«$&»», tpfcd handed them to her mistress. Opening one bf 
'-ifeetfrwith it little nervous agitation, Mrs. Bond said — :i - 

" This is a striking likeness of my poor brother, at ffab 
' r igG j of sixteen; The other drawn about twelve months 
/j B£ftJre his melancholy death." ; 

" Lord, a* mercy, ma'am," exclaimed Hannah, with a 
'Start * her gaze rested on the exposed miniatures, " it's 
•Ifcfe veipjr image of this child, the same eyes, the same hair, 
l*hd-4he same sad expression of countenance. 
:: f j n Yea" said Mrs. Bond, in a low, sad tone of voice. "My 
'Heart '-rarely has not deceived me; this boy is my ill-fated 
brother's child. Notwithstanding, it appears incredible. 
-Bach a perfect likeness in a mere stranger is quite impos- 
'fritile; besides, this child's age is the same, to all appearance, 
•Aid he is a stolen child. The body found, so mutilated as to 
3M tally recognised by the garments, and buried as the heir 
of Tregannon, was that of an impostor " 
■"': J - : While Mrs. Bond spoke, the child's eyes were never 
tafcteti off the miniature, but the moment she opened the 
fcfeo *ef the other miniature, the child beheld Sir Henry 
'QLokde Tregannon, attired in the dress he usually wore, 
: ttnd one the boy was accustomed to see in his early infancy, 
-he exclaimed, clasping his hands passionately — 

%t Oh ! my papa ! my own papa !" 
• And bursting into a flood of tears, he hid his face in Mrs. 
-Bottd's lap, sobbing loudly. That lady, with a pale cheek, 
-locked at Hannah, and the astounded maid looked at her 
-mistress. 

"Can there be any doubt now, Hannah?" said Mrs. 
Bond, il that child's memory was roused at the sight of his 
tfatherV features. A father who doted on him, and who 
every day had the child to play for hours in his study." 
' : -- Thus in a moment was the happy past recalled to the 
cruelly ill-used child. 

Kissing his cheek fondly, Mrs. Bond strove to bring 
him still more alive to the past, but he wanted the power 
ta> express what he thought. Still she was quite satisfied 
she had found her lost nephew — nothing should ever shake 
W belief in that. 
-*- 1 Tuning to Hannah, she said : " This \a fc ^erj *\x«ug^ 
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and mysterious affair; till something more positive is 
discovered, I mu9t request you will keep what you know* 
a secret. I am sure 1 can trust you, my good girl, fdr 1 
have had the experience of years in studying your character, 
This dear child I place under your care : get a hed put 
up in your room for him, -and when Mr. Bond returns, w$ 
will consult together about this providential and most 
extraordinary discovery ." 

"You may depend on me, ma'am," said Hannah, 
wonderfully changed in opinion with respect to the child': 
and seeing that her mistress was buried in deep thought; 
she took the boy with her, and before two hours had passed, 
had quite won his little heart by her kindness and atten- 
tion. 



CHAPTER YI. 



It was nearly six o'clock before Mr. Bond returned,, 
and with him came Mr. Parks, a friendship of long standing 
existing between them. Mr. Bond had spent several hour* 
on horseback with mounted constables, endeavouring to 
discover some trace of the highwaymen of the preceding 
night, but without success. 

Out of the five persons captured by the constables, m 
the morning, not one could be positively sworn to by any 
of the parties robbed. They were, however, detained} 
until they could be confronted with Mr. Stephens, the 
gentleman whose horse was shot, and himself robbed and 
much hurt. 

During dinner nothing was said relative to the child, 
as Mrs Bond did not wish to begin the conversation till 
the servants had retired, leaving them to their dessert and 
wine. 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Bond, " now^ that we are 
to ourselves, let me hear what your opinion is of my in- 
tended protege. I have quite interested our friend Parks 
about him, and were it not so late, I would have him down 
here ; his little handsome face so interested me." 

Mrs. Bond, in a concise, but clear manner, related^ to 
her husband and Mr. Parks her interna ^mt\i the child, 
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and her own positive conviction that she had under her 
roof! her own nephew, the heir of Tregannon. 

"God bless my soul ! Ellen," exclaimed Mr. Bond, in 
tiie greatest astonishment, " the child may have an extra- 
ordinary likeness to your poor brother, but it's quite im- 
possible ; recollect, your little nephew's body was found, 
recognised, and buried." 

" I differ with you there, friend Bond," said Mr. Parks, 
who had listened to Mrs. Bond with great attention, " it's 
not at all impossible, it's extraordinary, certainly, but it 
happens that I was at Truro, concerned in that singular 

case of Admiral S-< 's claims to the Trefuss's property, 

at the very time the unfortunate Sir Henry Claude Tre- 
gannon met his death, from accidentally taking, as it was 
said, an overdose of prussic acid. I felt particularly interested 
on hearing of that strange event, and the loss of the child 
at that period. There were four of us lawyers at Truro, 
at the time, and though opposed to each other in the case 

of Admiral 8 s, we always dined together, and Sir 

Henry's strange death, and the loss of the child, engaged 
our attention and conversation. It also happened that Mr. 
Saunders, one of the four, was the very man employed in 
the forgery case against the Baronet's nephew — James Tre- 
gannon. As we talked the matter over, it forcibly struck 
ns all, that there was something very mysterious in the 
Baronef s death, as well as in the loss of the child. The 
body was not found at this time, you see," continued the 
lawyer ; " but, I beg pardon, I am engrossing all the con- 
versation." 

" Pfcay proceed, my good friend," said Mr. Bond, " for 
you are interesting mc much, and causing my thoughts to 
revert to the past. Let us hear what you and your 
brethren of the long robe thought and said." 

" The verdict of the coroner, you may remember," re- 
sumed Mr. Parks, " was, that the Baronet died from inad- 
vertently taking an overdose of prussic acid. Now, Mr. 
Saunders, who is considered one of the keenest and clever- 
est men in the profession, was decidedly of opinion that 
the unfortunate Sir Henry never could have inadvertently 
taken so powerful a dose of prussic acid as to cause insto&r 
tsneons death. He was in the habit, it seema, <& \&an% 
one drop, for a troublesome cough. He "was "W^ wwjjaaK&r 
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tod with poisons, so great a dose as he most have 
could not have been poured out drop by drop, to Hi \ 
no matter how preoccupied his mind might hkfi* 
have discovered what he was about. If he toot WT 
purpose of terminating his existence, why thafc T f 
shriek, that roused his attendant and the rest of thefefidfy? 
Then, again, the Baronet's own man, at first, said hehfefciil 
his master's door shut, at least he thought so, as he hurried 
along the corridor, but he contradicted himself after jwWNf, 
saying it must have been his imagination, for it Was inY- 
possible such should be the case. Another curious, ffiorttgk 
apparently trivial circumstance, occurred. The Btbj»p& 
was in the crystal bottle that contained the prosaic bcid, 
and that was a very peculiar one, and could not be pufc 5n 
like a cork." . • v l? 

" And to what conclusion/' interrupted Mr. " : B6h% 
"did these certainly somewhat singular circumstances 
lead you?" '^1 

" Why, one that will startle you, my good friend': that 
Sir Henry Tregannon neither took the poison inadvertently, 
or with the intention of ending his life. Recollect, he couW 
have no motive in doing so. He could not, in four and 
twenty hours, have given up all hope of recovering his 
child — hope still remained to him, as a more extensive Aid 
strict search was ordered for the following day. The Baro- 
net himself was known to express a firm conviction ttiit 
the child was stolen, not drowned." : ; 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed Mrs. Bond, turning Very 
pale, as some thought or other flitted through her : braid ; 
*' you have quite upset all my previous ideas with respect 
to my poor brother's death. You seem, my good ' friend, . 
at least so I judge by your argument, to have an idea- that 
my ill-fated brother met his death unfairly." '' 

*• Such, my dear madam, was the decision we all came 

to," said Mr. Parks. " In vain we racked our brains to 

solve the mystery — we could not investigate tiie a#air^-»#e 

had no right, and immediately afterwards we weie : tfklly 

occupied in the important cause which had brought' us' tfo- 

' gether. Just before I left Truro, I heard that the body of 

the unfortunate child had been found. This gave rise'to 

fresh surmises, but it appeared, tnat though the garments, 

nic,, were easily recognisable, there ms &&rn!\^ W\tafc» 
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ftyg $e, .body, the face and person were so mutilated by 

acj^uiiof tjle .tides and by fishes and crabs ; so when I 

5^uip^wd proceeded to London with my friend Saun- 

g#ifsj,.t^ni^sli our law proceedings, I carried with me the 

cojp^ricpi . that the body found was not Sir Henry Tre- 

jg^ra's^iuld. 

ho it" -:r J* 8 * 1 1 returned home, I did not like to discuss this 
gjpjgiej^.w&h you, my dear madam, as I could see no good 
-WPW J?"* 6 hy doing so, but now what you say with re- 
jtp^jto this child my good friend here has taken so great 
£,4w$F to, an( ^ which you seem so determined to consider 
jouf lost nephew, induces me again to resume the subject, 
jpdj J must ask you a few questions; for, you know, during 
my absence abroad I lost all trace, and indeed thoughts, 
jQDQfrning the poor child. In the first place, I presume, 
^i^e&uilt of a direct heir, that your scapegrace of a nephew, 
James Tregannon, succeeded to the title and property :" 
t^j ft Exactly so, : ' said Mr. Bond ; "there was no one to 
jlisjppte his claims ; but you will be surprised when yon 
jtaar that previously to gaining the property he married 
fj&e eldest daughter of his attorney, a Mr. Stonchenge." 
zii) "iGod bless my soul !" exclaimed Mr. Parks, " married 
rg&mehenge's daughter ! Why it was Stonehenge that se- 
-ftWftd ,his acquittal when tried for forgery. There is some- 
?tt^gr«urious in that — that attorney would barter his soul 
for gold and station, though I have no right to say so, but 
^uoh was the character he held. My dear madam," con- 
tfnufld Mr. Parks, addressing Mrs. Bond, " I thought you 
jtpJ4 me some years ago that your nephew had a wife." 
bivj#SQ.he bad," returned the lady; " but of course she 
-Wftsfrjwre died." 

" What became of your three nieces ?" demanded Mr. 
opazkft. .. 

j} „.,.*?. Xhe eldest, Miss Tregannon, the daughter of my 
skndjer'* first wife, married Sir Charles Trecastle, having 
/inherited her mother's fortune, a very considerable one. 
-3fh$ : two girls by his second wife were amply provided for 
t J>y to» marriage settlement ; for my brother died without a 
\wfll. J,, at once offered to take the two^ girls under m^j 
.-protection ; but Lady Trecastle claimed t\idi ^urafo^eo^ 
sad as the girls evinced a wish to be under Yict "gtoteOaaxk* 
I could make no objection." 
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"But here," said Mr. Bond, "comes the most extra* 

ordinary part of the business— just as Sir James was about 

to take possession of the estate of Tregannon, he wa» 

forced to fly the country, and very lucky he was to escape. ,y 

Mr. Parks looked greatly surprised, saying — 

\ " How was that, friend ?" < 

" The fact is," continued Mr. Bond, " painful as it is. 

' for us to relate— but with so old and firm a friend as you, 
we can have no reservation, — the fact is, the career of thi* 
man, James Tregannon, must have been one of the most 
depraved and vicious it is possible to conceive. It appears, 
he was recognised by a constable of Leeds, a Cornish 'man* 
as an individual named Smith, under whioh name it seems 
he was connected with a notorious gang of coiners, who in- 
fested the towns of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham : 
he was also recognised as one of a gang of burglars who. 
broke into a stockbroker's house in Leeds, and had nearly}, 
carried off a rich booty, but were surprised by this same 
constable and six others, who, though they failed in secur- 
ing more than one of the number, distinctly recognised the 
coiner Smith ; but being a strong and very active man, in 
a struggle with this constable, he overpowered him, inflict- 
ing a desperate gash on his head with a crow-bar, from 
which he was some time recovering. This man, as I said, 
a Cornish man by birth, happened to be visiting his family 

, connexions in Falmouth, when James Tregannon, then Sir 
James, was passing the house he was in on horseback. 
' By heavens ! that's Smith the coiner,' exclaimed the con- 
stable, rushing out of the house into the street. It hap- 
pened at that moment that James Tregannon looked back, 
and met the eyes of the constable eagerly fixed upon his 
person ; he must have instantly recognised the man ; for 
putting spurs to his horse, he galloped rapidly on, but not 
before the constable pointed him out to a shopkeeper who 
was standing at his doer, sayiDg — 

" Do you know that person who passed on horseback ?" 
" Oh, yes, he is pretty well known here. It is Sir 
James Tregannon, of Tregannon Park." 

" The constable laughed outright, saying : — 
" Well, curse me, if that ain't a clincher ! So, nothing 
but a baronetcy would do — where the fork \xaa Y& xaasfci 

.the wind? 19 
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" The shopkeeper stared at the constable, for not knowing 
him, or his motive for speaking as he did, he thought the 
man's words most extraordinary. But Trelawney, the name 
of the Leeds constable, was a keen, quick-witted, active officer, 
and knew there was a large reward offered for the appre- 
hension of Smith, and another man, whose name I forget, 
and it was impossible to shake his conviction, that the 
man who passed him on horseback was Smith. After a 
series of inquiries, he learned all about Sir James Tregannon, 
his having, when a young man, been tried for forgery, and 
acquitted, and that no one knew what became of him from 
the period of their acquittal, till his reappearance as Sir 
James Tregannon. 

" The consequence of this discovery was, that the Baronet 
had to fly the country, leaving the attorney, Stonehenge, 
to take possession of the Tregannon property, with liberty 
to do what he pleased. And it is said Sir James and his 
wife are residing in France — of course the attorney, Stone- 
henge, remitting the revenues of the estates to him. 

"While the constable lives, he will never be able 
to return; for we heard that Stonehenge had offered to 
pay a very large sum to hush up this matter ; but Trelawney 
swears he will live to hang him yet, though he be a 
Baronet. 

"Thus stands the affair, as far as we have been in- 
formed. In the beginning we had a good deal of corre- 
spondence concerning the Tregannon family, and tho strange 
events that have occurred, but of late we have heard little 
or nothing. To-morrow, when you come here you will 
see the boy, and we shall have a better opportunity of 
judging of his strange resemblance to Mrs. Bond's brgther, 
Sir Henry, and if we really think he is our f nophew, we 
must take immediate steps to prove him so." 

" Ah, my worthy friend," said the lawyer, with a smile, 
" it is easy to talk of taking steps, but we must have some- 
thing more tangible to work upon than a striking resem- 
blance — not worth a fig in a law court. I should like 
to catch that fellow called ' Black George/ the ruffian who 
so cruelly ill-treated the child. If we had hold of him, we 
might do something in earnest." 

*" We must offer a reward for his appxelkCUfcVcHi," *«&. 
Mr. Bond; " at all events, I will send two active axik &s*<st 
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London officers to track the rascal ; if he stays in the. 
country they'll find him." . „. 

" Ah, if so, we shall gain a good startmg-pomt,— in, .fact, 
his evidence alone, if he can be induced to give it, woJrfcL 
perhaps settle the question at once." . . '/,'. 

"By-the-bye, Mr. Parks," said Mrs. Bond, ''let n$ 
hear all about the stopping of the Axminster stage, last,! 
night. I wasvery sorry to hear that you were a sufferer by it." ' 

" Well, not much of a sufferer, my dear madam," &&&., 
the lawyer, with a merry laugh; "poor Mrs. Burfat, the 
rich lady butcheress, was melted to a good amount, I am, 
sorry to say, for Bhe is an excellent woman, though enor- 
mously fat. She positively nearly smothered the two 
spinsters of Stagehill Terrace, the two Miss Trincherds, who, 
by-tho-bye, are neither of them of Pharaoh's lean kind. 
You may fancy it was a tight fit, those three amiable wo- 
men hedged on one seat of the Axminster stage." 

Mrs. Bond smiled, saying, — 

" Was there not a young gentleman — rather profusely 
decorated with jewellery — one of the passengers ?" 

" Yes, and by Jove, if I could have got hold of him, 
or that other tall fellow, his next neighbour in the coach, I 
would have had them arrested as suspicious characters,. 
The fellow with the jewellery was decidedly a London pick- 
pocket ; and the other, no doubt, was a highwayman, for the 
robber who first entered the coach instantly recognised 
him, saying, with an oath : — 

"Ha, is this you?" , . 

" And he then jumped out, and did not make his ap- 
pearance again, when the coach was permitted to resume 
its journey. I got a glimpse of his countenance, however, 
and a remarkable one it was ; the light of the lamp ML full 
upon it for a minute, and I looked keenly at him, be^ng 
struck by the robber's words." 

"What kind of man was he?" demanded Mr. Bond, 
" for two men were traced to Charmouth, and hired a boat 
there, a fishing smack, but where they went to, we cannot 
yet discover ; for the fishing boat, with three men and a 
boy in her, has not yet returned ; but, I fancy those two 
men were the highwayman and the confederate or comrade 
you had in the coach." 

"J dare say the same persora" xecasttY^^, Castas 
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"*fche rtfbber wore a piece of crape over his face, therefore 
as to his features I can say nothing. In person he was a 
tail 'powerful man, and so was the other ; in years, between 
thirty and forty, aquiline nose, very dark eyes and hair, 
sallow complexion, and what struck me, was a singular 
ldbg livid mark, reaching from the corner of the left eye 
toward* 4he left ear." 

•^Good heavens!" exclaimed Mrs. Bond, in a startled 
vtxfee, " my miserable nephew, James Tregannon, has that 
identical remark ; it was caused by a fall from his horse, 
when very young, hunting. It was a deep incision, and 
was sewed up, but a strange long narrow mark of a livid 
colour always remained. Besides, your description exactly 
answers his person ; his eyebrows were also somewhat re- 
markable, projecting much, and very dark and bushy." 

" By Jingo, that's the man ! " said the lawyer with 
great vivacity. " It must be that other rascal — beg pardon, 
my dear madam, for usiug such a word in reference to your 
ntphew; but that other, no doubt, was the gipsy tinker, 
' Black George/ the child heard planning the robbery." 

" It will be difficult to trace their route," said Mr. Bond, 
"for by the time the boat returns, they will, doubtless, 
have left the place where the smack took them. Now this 
Confirms me in Mrs. Bond's assertion, that the child is her 
nephew, and if so, James Tregannon was the man that 
<*aised him to be stolen." 

"Yes," put in the lawyer; "and that gipsy, George, 
was the rascal employed to do it ; the plot thickens, but to 
tmravel it will be difficult. We must catch that Black 
€teorge, without him we are quite powerless." 
: Mr. Parks left rather late, promising to return the next 
day to see the child thus strangely introduced under the 
hospitable roof of his own relatives. 



CHAPTER VH. 



The following morning our little "hero Nrra Vfita&&ro&. 
mto the presence of the warm-hearted "Mi. 1tac&. "^ea. 
ito&'night of repose and kindness performed ^gb&£X& tet S}as 
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poor child. In truth, kindness was very new to him, and 
his little heart, naturally fond and grateful, was foil of love 
for those who had thus rescued him from a life of misery 
and degradation. Mrs. Bond kissed him with fond affection, 
while her husband gazed alternately at the child and the 
miniatures placed on the table. 

" You are right, Ellen — quite right, I am sure !" he 
said, after a silence of some moments; "this is no chance 
resemblance — this is powerfully striking — the boy bears in 
his little features all the singular characteristics of his 
race ; but, as my old friend Parks says, resemblance is not 
worth a fig in a law-court. However, till something turns 
up, or we gain some further clue, he shall be reared as my 
nephew, and take my name ; and, if the worst comes to the 
worst, he shall inherit all I can save henceforth out of my 
income. The Grange estate, you know, goes at my death, 
default of male heir," and Mr. Bond sighed in spite of 
himself, "to that rascally, miserly wretch, my cousin, 
Curtis Bond, who has already ten times more than he 
ought to have ; and he will have the power to will it to 
whom he pleases. God forgive me, he's no use in the 
world. If I survive him, the power will be mine to will 
it ; but, confound him, he's fifteen years my junior. It's 
one comfort, however, that villanous nephew of ours, James 
Tregannon, will not get it." 

" I trust in God, my love," said Mrs. Bond, patting the 
cheek of the child, " that the difficulties in our way may be 
got over, and that this sweet and cruelly-used child may 
regain its rights, and that for many, many years, my beloved 
Harry, you will be spared to us." 

" I hope so, my dear," said Mr. Bond ; " but let us look 
to the present, and leave the future in the hands of an All- 
wise" and Omnipotent Judge. Ha ! there is Parks coming 
up the avenue." 

A few words are here necessary concerning the worthy 

and kind-hearted lawyer, Mr. Parks. He was a bachelor, 

in his forty-eighth year ; by his own abilities and exertions 

he had amassed a considerable property, and purchased a 

very handsome villa residence near his native town, Lyme 

Regis, witJiin. less than a quarteT oi a mals oi^tt^^Sswafc* 

He had a younger brother, a barrister, Tfc&&\3^m\jO^<Hi > 

with a very large family, mainly &e^ena\sni\, on. \kfc\&wk 
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and generous lawyer, for he had neither the abilities or 
perseverance necessary to make a figure or a fortune in the 
profession he had embraced. One of his elder daughters 
resided with her uncle, a very amiable and handsome girl, 
just turned eighteen, and to whom Mr. Parks was much 
attached, having, in fact, reared her from a mere child. A 
steady housekeeper, two female domestics, and two men- 
servants, formed Mr. Parka's establishment at Bellevue 
Cottage. 

We now resume our narrative : Mr. Parks, on entering 
the room, found his friend, Mr. Bond, with little Harry 
on his knee, trying, by adopting his language to the child's 
comprehension, to bring his little mind to bear upon the 
past. He had succeeded in fixing his attention ; and some 
few observations the child made convinced him that his 
recollection would perhaps return by degrees. Mr. Parks 
was astonished at the extraordinary resemblance the child 
bore to the two miniatures, and much interested by his 
singular beauty and engaging manner. 

" This poor boy is strangely backward for his age," 
said Mr. Parks. "No doubt, he has been purposely 
treated with cruelty and neglect to drive away all recollec- 
tion of his early years ; but I still think, as you both do, 
that there is no doubt as to his origin. As it now stands, 
it will be a puzzling case for a lawyer to make anything 
of; indeed, it would be worse than useless, on such shallow 
grounds as we possess, to dispute the succession of James 
Tregannon, especially since there was a body actually 
found and dressed in the lost child's garments, and recog- 
nised by many as the heir of Tregannon, especially by the 
governess, Miss Pritchard. Have you remarked that there 
are three letters— 'H.C.T / and the year ' 178 — ,' burnt 
into this boy's shoulder with gunpowder and some com- 
position that gipsies and sailors use for tattooing themselves 
with? Those three letters stand curiously enough for 
Henry Claude Tregannon, and the villain that stole him 
must have done it to recognise him, or for some purpose of 
his own." 

"Those letters were certainly never on the child 
before he was stolen," said Mrs. Bond. "1 Tematctoet 
\smng my poor brother's head gardener, Tffho ^afc a ^tsflfc 
&vowite, and a highly respectable arid Bupetvox maa<&^ 
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class;,, positively deny that the body found,. waa, fn|&,jw 
young Claude Tregannon, that he had. a mark, on i tys 4pja 
arm, iirom a severe cut, and the body found hatf aft sjgujp 
mark. One of the female attendants too, who had iiie { f^ 
of the child on that unfortunate day,, and who. ha* , ju^ejr 
been herself since, also declared that the body fonjwjE Yfftf 
not her master's child. However, so contradictorj flfjftft 
the opinions, that Sir Charles Trecastle became satisp^ 
by taking the plurality of assertions, and the body/W^ 
buried as that of the heir of Tregannon. I wrote j im- 
mediately to my niece, Lady Trecastle, but, strange tp say^ 
though a most amiable woman, she never evinced^, any 
desire to keep up an intimacy with me after my marriage* 
However, she answered my letter very kindly, but! statefy 
she felt quite satisfied that her unfortunate little, brother 
perished by falling into the river, and that the body u>W$ 
was undoubtedly his. She spoke very feelingly .p£ m.jr 
illness, for I was very ill at the time, and unable lor s,Qmf* 
time after to leave my room. It was that illness whjfip. 
prevented my at once leaving this for Tregannon , 5$r,* 
Bond attended at the funeral of my unfortunate bpothe^ » 
but was not at that of the supposed heir." « ■ . t ■ 

" Well, my conviction is," said the lawyer, "that we hapf 
better make no stir in this matter at present. The villain, 
who had this child in his power will not dare to makj^ 
any inquiries about him ; besides, being concerned in the. 
robbery of the coach, he would fear the child's recognising 
him. You must try and get hold of him," he continue^ 
addressing Mr. Bond. "It was a most providential ejr^ 
cumstance, your falling in with the dear boy as you dic^ 
and you must watch carefully, that they do not attempt^ 
steal him again." 

To this arrangement Mr. and Mrs. Bond willingly 
agreed. The lady, satisfied that her nephew was rescued 
from a life of misery and degradation, left the restoration of 
his rights to time and Providence ; and Mr. Bond wa* derf 
lighted with his engaging and handsome protege. . ] _ .. 

On the return of the fishing boat to Charmouth, Jupr 
Bond had the men brought before him. On questioning 
them, they declared that a gentleman, and only one gentle* 
man, had engaged them, for a round sum, to sail for Guern- 
sey, and land him there, which they did, and returned im- 
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.mediately after doing so, but they knew nothing whatever 
fcboirfhifn, arid readily took their oaths that there was but 
ttie, 'arid very accurately described him, proving that he 
%"as' the same person Mr. Parks had travelled from Bridport 
with.' This intelligence induced Mr. Bond to send an ac- 
Uve* j>olicc constable to hunt for some trace of Black George, 
fetrt after three weeks* diligent search, no trace whatever 
jpbuld be discovered. The five men taken up on suspicion 
were finally released, as no positive proof could be brought 
tigainst them. 

■ In a few weeks, everything in and about Grange House 
fell into its usual train, and little Harry Bond soon bocame 
4 prodigious favourite with every one, but especially of 
Hannah's, who, when abroad, scarcely ever let him out of 
her sight. 

"We must now, gentle reader, change our scene, and 
return to Tregannon Mansion, some seven or eight weeks 
4fter the reception of Harry into the family of Mr. Bond. 
Very little, if any, change had taken place in either the 
park, or the mansion, as far as external appearance went. 
The fact is, some time elapsed before Mr. Stonehenge 
thought fit to permit Sir James to make his appearance 
after his hastily concluded marriage with his eldest daugh- 
ter. He advised his going abroad for a time, to allow the 
talk his succession would cause to subside ; besides, there 
were numerous debts to pay, for Mr. Stonehenge did not 
consider it becoming in the heir to plead the statute of 
limitation, to save himself from his liabilities. Neither 
was Sir. Stonehenge aware of the acts of his son-in-law's 
early life ; he knew nothing, at all events, of a large re- 
ward having been offered for his apprehension, as coiner 
told burglar, under the name of Smith ; that part of his 
career he kept to himself, though the attorney suspec- 
ted there were secrets hid from him, but not so fatal a one 
is-he learned afterwards, when too late. 
1 Mr. Stonehenge had found little difficulty in persuad- 
ing his eldest daughter to accept the Baronet; she was 
even more ambitious than her father, and eagerly grasped 
aFthS; gilded bait held out to her. That her father 
Jbtte^siiaTBome secret power over Sir James Tregannon, 
Ae was keen enough to perceive; but as it was turned to 
kttf fcffvain'tage, she troubled herself very little about it ; 
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she was a woman of a strong masculine mind* and Ilium 
short time acquired considerahl einfluence. over her j huBi 
band. She perceived that at timeB he was moody, sullen; 
and subject to terrible fits of dejection, and when so, drank 
hard. She had no affection for him, nor indeed wds it 
possible she could. Another thing she discovered, thtfi 
puzzled and perplexed her, — her "husband detested her 
father, and yet he did what he pleased — managed the 
estate, and dictated to Sir James whatever he considered 
it necessary he should do ; and the Baronet did it, bdt 
cursed the dictator. 

Eosa, the youngest and prettiest of the attorney's two 
daughters, was an amiable and sweet-tempered girl, some* 
what romantic, but sincere and true-hearted ; she beheld, 
with astonishment, the marriage of her sister with Sir 
James Tregannon ; she abhorred the sight of the man, and 
openly, to her father's great vexation and anger, declared 
her starter would yet be bitterly sorry for uniting herself to 
a man gloomy and abstracted at times, and whose previous 
life was so disgraceful. 

Mrs. Stonehenge was silent ; she never had much in- 
fluence with her husband ; she loved quiet and comfort; 
and when the entire family went to reside at Tregannon 
House, the elegance and style of everything quite charmed 
her. Not one of the late Baronet's servants or attendants 
were retained. Mrs. Stonehenge replaced them with others 
of her own selecting. 

At length Sir James and Lady Tregannon returned 
from a sojourn of some time in Germany, and took up their 
residence in Tregannon House. Scarcely three weeks had 
elapsed before he was recognised by the Leeds' constable 
in riding through Falmouth. He was then forced to reveal 
to his father-in-law this new danger that hung over him. 

To his surprise the attorney did not express any great 
astonishment or commiseration, but coolly told him he 
must quit the kingdom, proceed to France, and there reside 
till he could come to terms with the constable and buy him off. 

Sir James and his astonished wife, who could not un- 
derstand this new freak of her husband's, therefore hastily 
left Tregannon. She was to proceed with her own atten- 
dants to Dover, and embark for Calais, where Sir James 
promised to join her; this was all the explanation he gave, 
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m& thtoy paried ; but her father told her that her husband's 
life was in danger, and on no account to permit him to re* 
turn to England, without he, Mr. Stonehenge, wrote to 
them to do so. 

7 Lady Tregannon liked France; she had passed through 
Paris on her previous journey into Germany ; she therefore 
felt quite satisfied at the prospect of residing in, and enjoy* 
ing all the luxuries of, that gay city. 

Thus at the period of our return at the opening of this 
chapter to Tregannon Mansion, it was only inhabited by 
Mr. Stonehenge, his wife and youngest daughter. 

We now introduce our readers into the library of Tre- 
gannon House. It had struck the hour of ten at night, 
and Mr. Stonehenge sat at a table on which were many 
papers. There was a blazing coal fire in the grate, for it 
was a bitterly cold December night, and the blaze of the fire 
as it flashed upon the rich gilding and ornaments of the 
very handsome room, gave a very comfortable look to the 
chamber, especially as a strong south-west gale, with oc- 
casional heavy showers, beat against the windows. A shaded 
lamp stood upon the table, throwing its light on the papers 
lying before the attorney. 

Mr. Stonehenge seemed plunged in profound meditation; 
he was not the Mr. Stonehenge with the round, jovial, 
ruddy face introduced to our readers some five years back, 
when living on the Marine Parade, Plymouth, but haggard 
and careworn ; his hair nearly white, with a canker worm 
at his heart, preying upon him and rendering his life, at 
times, almost a burden to him. He had bartered his peace 
of mind for gold, for though he often said to himself: ' I 
have committed no crime,' yet an inward monitor whispered : 
'you have allowed another to do so, and aided him in escap- 
ing the punishment due to his guilt.' 

The knowledge too that he had united his daughter to a 
man capable of any crime, at times tormented him, and 
yet, with all his astuteness, he knew but little of the terrible 
gwlt of his titled son-in-law. Still the style and affluence 
in which he lived was dear to him — he could not give it up. 
No, he had sacrificed his peace sooner than give up the 
portion, he was feady to plunge even into greater crime. 
Such is ever the consequence of yielding one single step to 
the tempter. 
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Mr. Stonehenge "was roused from his reverie by ,^ie en- 
■ teilic*JL 6i feis old attendant, John, still a' privileged 
flofoesftc. ; " " ' l ' ' ■■" 

' : " "Please, sir, there is a great big fellow helo w, lij a 
MneVs dress, insists on seeing you. I told him thi9 ^as 
iio time to come, and he told me to go to the devil qnd 
deliver his message." " l 

"Ah," said Mr. Stonehenge, with a forced smile, " they 
are a rough lot, those miners ; I expected a captain df one 
of the mines this morning, and I suppose he could only come 
at this hour. Shew him in here ; bring him up the private 
stairs." 

" I don't think," remarked John with the privilege of 
an old domestic, "that he is a captain of amine — he's a ter- 
rible rough fellow. I wanted to shut the door and leave 
him outside, but he pushed it back, saying he'd break 
every bone in my carcase if I didn't bo off and deliver his 
message." 

Mr. Stonehenge turned a little pale, saying — 

" Do as I bid you — these men are rough, but honest/ 9 

John rubbed his nose, doubted, and departed. The 
master of Trcgannon, for such he might fairly be styled, 
sighed, muttered something about old times, wished that 
he was still living on the Marine Parade, and had never 
picked up the crumpled piece of paper that had led to'nis 
daughter's becoming Lady Tregannon, and the loss of his 
own peace of mind. 

In the midst of the reflections, the door was thrown 
open, and John ushered in the Cornish miner, with a look 
of considerable disgust. He was, in truth, a tall, powerful 
man, over six feet, and as John retired, he very deliberately 
walked to the door, opened it, and looked out into the cor- 
ridor. 

Mr. Stonehenge started and looked at his visitor with a 
very uncomfortable feeling. The man closed the door," and 
the key being inside, very deliberately locked it. The at- 
torney started up, saying, sharply — 

" How is this? What means this liberty, to C2JS1 it by 
no other name ?" 

" Oh, indeed," said the visitor, with a laugh, " call' it 
any other name you like, it wont offend me ; you and I 
will soon understand each other." 
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r. v Mr. Stonehenge could only see the eyes of the sixaiupr, 
*" the rest of his face was hid beneath an immense red woollen 
, wrapper,, and his person covered by a long miner's frock ; 
,',. tut tie eyes he did see, met his with a glance that made 
t .the attorney quail, and without a word he sank back into 
"lis chair. 

The stranger unwound the wrapper and threw it aside, 
and pushing back the dark mass of hair that covered his 
forehead, disclosed the features of the man called Black 
George, whom we once before introduced to our readers on 
the moor above Charmouth and Lyme Eegis. 

" Who are you*?" exclaimed Mr. Stonehenge, after re- 
garding the stranger for a moment with fixed attention. 
" I have never seen you before. How is this — I expected 
a very different person." 

" You are right," exclaimed the stranger, coolly seating 
"himself, " I do not think you ever had that pleasure, but 
do not be alarmed, — I come here to serve you, as well as my- 
self; in fact, the business I have with you requires great 
eaution, and no eaves-droppers. I suppose you are aware 

. tkat the child ." 

At the mention of tho word " child," Mr. Stonehenge 
■'.started from his chair, as if a congrcve rocket had burst 
beneath it. He stood gazing at his terrible visitor for 
several moments, without the power to speak. 

"You seem amazed, Mr. Stonehenge," said Blank 
George, with perfect composure, " at my mentioning the 
. child — I mean, of course, the heir of Tregannon." 
" . . The attorney sat down, pale as death, the perspiration 
. standing upon his forehead. Again, as he looked at the 
.man's face, he started, for its expression was entirely 
changed ; he had, it seemed, some strange power over his 
features ; he had pushed back the dark masses of hair from 
his high broad forehead — his brows no longer met, and a 
-strange smile sat upon his lip ; he no longer looked fero- 
cious, he even might be said to be a handsome man, of a 
peculiar stamp. 

"You seem, Mr. Stonehenge," resumed tho stranger, 
11 to be either bewildered or to wish to appear so. Sow, it 
is absolutely necessary that we should understand each 
other before we part. Let me ask you, first of all— -did 
you really suppose the body of the child, found in the B.wa 
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Eal, was that of the late Sir Henry Claude Tregannon's 
son." ^ ■ ".> 

"Wiping the perspiration from his forehead, Mr, Stone- V 
henge, in a very agitated voice, said — ' '[ 

" What other supposition could I have ? Every one conj-' 
sidered the body found to be the lost child's. Whose else'k 
could it be?" 

" Oh ! as to whose child it was," interrupted the stranger, 
with his keen eyes bent upon the attorney, " that's easily- 
answered — the child was mine !" 

" Good God !" exclaimed the miserable Mr. Stonehenge, 
who really was deceived in considering the body found to 
be the young heir's. He certainly knew his son-in-law. 
stole the child, but James Tregannon told him that in cross-' 
ing the river, the crazy punt upset, and that, with great 
difficulty, he saved his own and his wife's life, but that the 
child he could not save. 

Whether the attorney thought he wilfully let the child 
be drowned, we cannot say, but he assuredly thought he 
was droumed; therefore, when his unknown visitor asserted 
that the body found was that of his own child, he felt a 
cruel pang of bitter disappointment, for he naturally sup- 
posed that the heir of Tregannon still lived, and mat he 
had perilled body and soul for nothing but to plunge, per- 
haps, into greater crime. 

Such were Mr. Stonehenge's thoughts, as he sat facing 
his cool and perfectly unconcerned visitor, who read, with 
ease, what was passing in the attorney's mind. 

" All this," said Mr. Stonehenge, making an effort to 
recover himself, " overpowers me. When Sir James Tre- 
gannon married my daughter, I considered him the un- 
doubted heir to this property. He was guilty of a great, 
crime in stealing the child." 

The attorney fidgetted in his chair, for he felt that 
the eyes of the stranger were searching every corner of 
his heart. 

" Oh !" interrupted the visitor, in a dry, sneering tone, 
" if you want me to imagine that you are an injured and 
innocent man, you are quite mistaken. You are equally 
guilty with my worthy friend in consenting to rob — yes, 
rob, that's the word; it's an ugly one, certainly, but 
H J 8 plain and easily understood. In consenting to hide the 
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guilt of your estimable son-in-law, and rob the heir of 
Tregannon of his rights, you became equally guilty ; the 
law makes little difference between the conniver at im- 
posture and the perpetrator. If your conscience smites 
you, say no, and in three days I will produce the heir of 
Tregannon, and make terms for myself." 

As he said these words, he rose from his chair. 

"Stay!" said Mr. Stonehenge, in a tone of great 
excitement. " Man or devil, which ever you are, do you 
want to ruin and hang us all ?" 

"Certainly not," resumed the man, reseating himself; 
" don't talk of hanging — it's unpleasant. I've had a long, 
stormy walk, and would willingly drink a glass of wine, 
brandy, or any other liquor, to your good health and 
our future intercourse, for we must pull together; and 
when you know all, you will admit that I have been 
cursedly ill-treated." 

"Very good," returned the attorney, making a great 
effort to recover himself, and getting up, he opened a 
handsome garde-de-vin, and took out two richly-cut de- 
canters full of spirits ; these, and a curious antique glass, 
he placed on the table before his guest, saying, " Help 
yourself — I will listen to what you have to say." 

" Come, this is doing the thing handsome. Splendid 
cut glass. No doubt the liquor is excellent," pouring out, 
as he spoke, nearly half a pint of pure brandy, which 
he swallowed without the slightest inconvenience. "A. 
good and wholesome spirit," continued Black George; 
"it warms me after four hours' exposure to torrents of 
rain. I forgot to drink your health, but will do so next 
glass. Now, Mr. Stonehenge, to make things clear to you, 
and prove to you that I am acting fairly for both parties, 
I must trouble you with a short sketch of my early inter- 
course with the present Sir James Tregannon." 

But this brief sketch must be given in our next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" About ten or eleven year3 ago," began Black George, 
"I first met your son-in-law j it was on the Exeter race- 
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course. . He was then a very young man, four o* five yeSrsf 
my junior. Who I am, or what my real name ma^ife/W 
is "■■quite unnecessary to inform you. I frequented ' the 
same society as James Tregannon. He kept three racte? 7 
horses at this time, and backed them enormously and MP 
considerately; he also played high. Our first meeting' 
was at a gaming-table on the race-course, under a tettt£ 
I won a large sum from him. "We soon became" vety 
intimate, and knowing that he would lose in the coming 
race, I taught him a way to save himself from his in- 
judicious bets. "We need not now, however, follow up otr* J 
farther acquaintance at this period. Three years after, W>- 
was tried for forgery. Had he followed my advicej h.6 
would never have been suspected. However, throu*H 
your means, he was acquitted. =. v 

"The next time we meet was in Manchester; wl$ 
were both married, and Dame Fortune had reduced us' bottf 
to the lowest ebb. .Some transactions I undertook in 
London, which did not exactly prosper, forced me to fljr 
to the provinces. I could disguise myself in various ways; 
personate almost any character, and always had a singula* 
power over my features, so that in one second I could' 
so change the expression of my face as almost to defy 
detection." 

As Black George said these words, Mr. Btonehenge 
looked up and almost sprang from his chair with a startled 
surprise. His visitor's face was fearfully changed^ His 
nose, which was rather a large one, but straight and well^ 
formed, was now twisted upwards, disclosing the nostrils, 
and completely distorting the countenance. One eye had 
disappeared, leaving only the white to be sfcen ; altogether 
the effect was surprising and most unpleasant to beholtfi r 
A hearty laugh from the attorney's strange guest restored* 
his face to its usual appearance. . ' 

"You see, my good friend, you would be puzzled to 
swear to my identity, eh? That's only a trifling changej 
but enough to show you that, with the help of dress^ 
I could baffle a Bow- street runner." He then continued/ 
"I soon found out that James Tregannon and his wife 
rp-ere leagued with a gang of coiners. The men coined 
the fhlse money, and the "women passed it in the great 
towns. I joined this gang, and. \rs &kr£& \*a^ ijuafite 
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fi^yeyy lucrative business of it, but for one of our number, 
turning, informer. . T 

. i " James Tregannon and I went with our wives to Leeds ; 
w&were. not successful there; were completely blown upon, 
anfl nearly caught by half a score constables in a well plan- 
x^ scheme of mine. Had we succeeded, we intended to have 
fled, the country, so hot was the pursuit after Smith (that 
was your son-in-law's alias) and myself. After these 
failures we joined a gang of gipsy tinkers. I had tried this 
dodge before, and was wide awake to their wap ; but my 
friend was new to the trade — did not understand their 
slang, and was a shade too proud for soldering tin saucepans. 
A£ lie expiration of three months, James Tregannon and 
his wife left us — I liked the life well enough and remained 
with the gang. I got a new name amongst the tinkers, from 
my black beard, which I kept long, and a thick coat of soot 
to,, hide my complexion." 

:: Timo rolled on, and in the course of our peregrinations 
about twenty of us, in gangs, travelled into Cornwall ; we 
each had a donkey or two, and a small tent; those that 
were unmarried herded together. I need not tell you we 
were not always employed soldering kettles. In fact, we 
lod.a very jovial life, I assure you, and lived well, thanks 
to the neighbouring preserves and farm-yards, for we 
always selected a proper situation for our encampments, 
and had divers ways of communicating with each other. 

. i " We encamped about two miles from Truro, at a mile 
oar .sa distant from each other. At this time I had an only 
chilif, as fair and handsome a boy as any in the land — he 
^as about three years old. One evening, very late, I was 
astonished at beholding James Tregannon and his wife ap- 
pfoaching our tent ; he looked miserably haggard, and his 
^ifoworse. She always drank hard; her passion for gin 
was her ruin. We had a long conference, but it will be - 
sufficient to tell you that the result was that I struck my 
tent, and agreed to accompany him into the vicinity of Tre- . 
f&fcton House* keeping the opposite side of the river where 
9je country is very thinly populated, and for miles thickly 
wooded 

f . .." James Tregannon's plan was to steal the onl^ «sa. <& 
W jpidf, Sir Henry Tregannon. He cxplaiuttl \» xa& *0a& 
vif Rjnhitics hiB uncle laboured under, and tec\axe<i ftuak ^a 
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loss of the child would cause the Baronet's death; that,fye 
would then be the next heir to the Tregannon estate— and 
offered me five thousand pounds to proceed to America with 
the child, on my taking a fearful oath never to reveal to 
any human being the child's name. I jumped at this pro- 
posal, because I thought it possible a very large reward 
would be offered for the recovery of the child, even if it 
did not kill the Baronet, which I very much doubted. The 
five thousand pounds would enable me to quit this country 
and settle in America ; to do which I was very anxious. 

" The difficulty was to steal the child without incurring 
detection. This James Tregannon declared he could do, 
as he had for weeks been planning the affair, and had a 
place of concealment on the opposite side of the river, and 
an old shooting punt, in a muddy creek, that could be made 
available for crossing. Accordingly, I set out with my 
wife and child, and arriving at the place appointed, set up 
my tent on the borders of a little creek that the tide from 
the Pal ran into, and which was dry at low water. The 
shooting punt I patched up as well as I could. "Within 
half-a-mile of us, James Tregannon and his wife took up 
their abode in a rather singular cave ; I think it must have 
been the shaft of an old mine. He and his wife every day 
crossed the river, and lay concealed near Tregannon Park, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to accomplish their 
purpose. I sometimes rambled as far as St. Justs or St. 
Mawes, doing a small job here and there. Tinkering re- 
quires very little genius, and few tools. 

" One day, on my return from St. Justs, on entering 
my tent, I found my wife drunk and fast asleep, but the 
little boy was not there ; thinking he might be with Tre- 
gannon' s wife, in the cave, I went there — they were absent — 
I became alarmed — I ran back to the creek, from which I 
knew the tide ran violently. I do not wish, Mr. Stone- 
henge, to excite your sympathy ; I am a man of crime, and 
one hard to soften, but that hour of my life in which I 
strove to find my child, for I tracked his little feet on the 
mud on the borders of the creek, was the bitterest I ever 
passed — I have never been the same man since — I have be- 
come more hardened and reckless. However, all I need 
say on this subject is, I never saw my child again — neither 
have I ever forgiven his mother. She \?as> taxwak, «&&. *Cfc& 
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child, I suppose, went out to the water's edge, and in trying, 
perhaps, to reach something floating, overreached himself, 
Tell in, and was carried away by the ebbing tide. 

" Three days after, James Tregannon succeeded in steal- 
ing the Baronet's heir, and getting it, without detection, to 
the cave. I went to St. Mawes the next day, leaving my 
wife in the cave with the Tregannons, lying close, while I 
went for provisions. 

u On returning, I came round through St. Justs, and 
going into an alehouse for a pint of beer, was utterly as- 
tounded on hearing some people talking about the death of 
Sir Henry Claude Tregannon. Had James Tregannon 
deceived me, and murdered his uncle !" 

Mr. Stonehenge shook as if with ague, and looked at 
Black George with an expression of intense anxiety. 

" Such was my first impression," continued the attorney's 
companion. " I have said I am a man of crime and sin, 
but as yet no man's blood lies at my door. I would not, 
for the Baronefs wealth, have been an accomplice in his 
murder. As the conversation went on, I found I had 
wronged James Tregannon. The Baronet had poisoned 
himself by mistaking a dose of some poison or other he was 
in the habit of taking for an illaess he had. Here was a 
sudden piece of intelligence for James Tregannon. I there- 
fore hurried back to the cave, and informed them both of 
the news I had heard. 

" ' I told you,' said James Tregannon, with a curious 
kind of laugh, ' that he would be sure to die or kill himself 
after the loss of the child.' 

" I did not like this view of the case ; it was a second- 
hand way of committing murder. If he knew his uncle 
would poison himself in despair, he was guilty of his death — 
I told him so— but he laughed at me, saying — 

" ' I fear your conscience is too tender to accept my offer 
of the five thousand pounds — do you wish to draw back ?' 

" ' Certainly not,' I replied ; ' my part of the business 
is the taking care of the child — I will perform my part, if 
you will perform yours.' 

" ' The day I become Sir James Tregannon,' he said, 
'you shall receive the five thousand pounds, ani \X\eiv ^stol 
leave this country for America.' 

44 Now I expected a deal of trouble mtti ft^ c^. ^> 
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appeared a fiery little fellow, and his. beauty was Knfenfo*,-/ 
able. We stripped him and dressed him in sorae>G£»£r 
child's clothes, blacked his face with some walnut-juice and f 
Boot, and then my self and wife left the place, always travelling _; 
at night Tregannon and his wife stayed behind ratheoamfc < 

" Some time would elapse before he would became posp * 
sessed of the estates ; he was not at all afraid of ever * being '. 
recognised as the coiner and burglar Smith, for none of hi* I* 
former companions knew his real name, except myself—aud- 
it was not at all likely any one would ever think of identify-' - 
ing Smith and Sir James Tregannon as one and the same 
person, even if a likeness was perceptible. He intended- to> 
go abroad for a year or two, and the great change there 
would be in his person and appearance would, he thought, 
baffle even the eyes of his old companions ; but he was 
deceived, as you already know." 

" How do you know that ?" demanded Mr. Stonehenga* 
in a tone of surprise, " you have not seen Sir James/' 

" I saw him seven weeks ago," returned Black George; 
" but let me finish. My narrative already occupies too much 
time. I waited very patiently several months, thinking Sir 
James would fulfil his contract, but I had no intelligence 
from him. I left my wife, and the boy in a safe place, and 
travelled back here. It was then I heard about the 
finding of the body of the late Baronet's child, and that it 
was recognised by its garments, and also by several of the " 
domestics." 

"It struck me at once, that the body found was my 
child's, and that James Tregannon and his wife - had " 
discovered the body after my departure, and dressed it in 
the young heir's clothes. It was a deep ruse ; but I felt a ' 
pleased that my poor child received Christian burial. I also .' 
discovered that James Tregannon was in Germany with his 
wife — your daughter. I was amazed — for I did not know 
he had lost his first wife. Thus there was no chance of my . 
five thousand pounds till he should come back from Geis ' 
many — for, recollect, I was not aware of the true nature of 
your connexion with him at that time." 

Mr. Stonehenge did not vemure to look up, so Black 
George continued, with a grim smile at the silent at- 
torney — 

" Until the child should lose all memory of the past,- we; 



vram forced to lire and pitch our tents in remote and thinly 
intuited' 'districts. I was compelled to be cruel to the 
bdyto break his spirit, and by keeping him in our tent, he 
gpqpdu&Uy began to speak with a strange hesitation of 
manner; still it would not do, for two or three years, to let 
him oat of my wife's sight. At last, I heard that Sir 
James Taogannon and liis lady had returned to their estate. 
This was not, however, till two months after they had 
returned; and, by the time I got into Cornwall, I heard 
the news of his and his lady's departure again for the Con- 
tinent ; and the strange rumour, that he was suspected of 
having committed an act, for which he was forced to leave 
the country. That a constable from Leeds had publicly 
said— ho could swear to Sir James Trcgannon having at 
one time gone under the name of Smith, and that the said 
Smith belonged to a gang of coiners and burglars, who, 
some years back, infested the towns of Leeds, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. However, as Sir James was not to be 
found, the charge against him remained unproved. A great 
many people believed that the constable spoke the truth ; 
some who knew but little of my worthy friend, said it was 
absurd nonsense to accuse a gentleman of such a crime 
because he happened to be like a man named Smith. At all 
events, I saw no chance of my five thousand pounds ; and 
ashe had not fulfilled his contract, I began to turn it in my 
brain how I might make the most of my secret. 

" I returned to my wife, and the first thing I did was 
to take some gunpowder, and, with a needle, punctured in 
thd< boy's left shoulder the three letters — H. C. T., and 
andex? them the date 1 78 — . This I did that I might know 
thd.bby, should I chance to lose him. As long as he lives 
heowill carry that mark, in some shape or other, on his 
shoulder. 

•''I. thus passed over nearly four years, rambling through 
various counties, not exactly knowing how to act with respect 
to the* boy, forldidnotknow whether his relations would be- 
He*emy story, or which was the safest way of informing them. 

" At this time, just as Lhad made up my mind to apply 
by letter to Lady Trecastle$br I was well acquainted with 
the boys history, and the whereabouts of his sisters, having 
learned all this from James Tregannon, I joined a party of 
aiyna&Lesaociates going into Dorsetshire. 
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" I pitched my tent on a dreary moor not very fax from. 
Charmouth and Lyme Regis, and Borne ten or twelve of our 
gang located themselves a few miles apart. We intended 
to do a little business on the king's high-way, that mode pf 
4 raising the wind* becoming fashionable again. 

" "We heard of a good catch, one night, in a gentleman 
who was returning to his mansion, near Lyme Regis, with 
nearly eight hundred pounds in his gig. We determined 
to stop him, but a comrade of mine, rather a wayward kind 
of a devil, insisted upon robbing the Axminster heavy stage, 
as one of our spies had gained intelligence that the rich 
butcher's wife at Axminster was returning from Bridport, 
with a couple of hundred pounds — I was against this, but 
was overruled." 

Mr. Stonehenge shuddered as he ventured a timid 
glance at the strange guest he was thus suddenly associated 
with, who, however, now and then filled his glass and went 
on quite coolly with his narrative. 

" We stopped the coach, and taking one of the lamps, I 
pulled the door open, and mounted the steps. As I did so, 
I saw the muzzle of a pistol within an inch of «my head, but, 
fit the some moment, the light of the lamp fell full upon the 
face of the individual holding the pistol. I beheld James 
Tregannon ; a few words from me caused him to leap out 
of the coach, and leaving my comrades to complete their job, 
we walked on towards Charmouth. 

" I suppose, Mr. Stonehenge," continued Black George, 
in a tone that forced that individual to look him in the 
face, " I need not repeat to you all the conversation I had 
with my old comrade. In his own vindication he declared 
that he was completely in your hands." 

The attorney turned pale, and quailed under the keen 
inquisitive glance of the robber. 

" That you had it in your power to silence the Leeds 1 
constable, but " 

" On my honour," eagerly interrupted Mr. Sto ehenge, 

" he wrongs me. I wrote him many letters on the subject, 

telling him it would bo madnejs to tamper with this man, 

for, to offer to purchase his silRice, would be to declare Sir 

James guilty, whereas, I have treated the whole affair with 

contempt; but still it forces him to "\i\& dovrod, and, in 

&et, I cannot see how he could live afc Wafc\ 
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unfortunate acts he committed in his youth, he would be 
shut out from all society." 

"Humph!" muttered the robber, " perhaps so, but he 
says he cannot live on the amount you remit him." 

"Cannot lire," repeated the attorney, his face the 
colour of scarlet, " not live on five thousand a-year, for a 
few years, till his immense debts are paid off. He is a 
madman, receiving fi ye thousand a-year, and not entitled to 
a shilling." 

" Ha ! I see," interrupted the highwayman. 

" The plain matter-of-fact is this :" and he spoke in a 
cool, determined voice : " Three men join together to commit 
a great crime — Sir James Tregannon, Mr. Stonehenge, and 
your humble servant. The first gains a title and five 
thousand a-year, admitted. The second lives in a splendid 
mansion, with a train of domestics, and handles the amount 
between five thousand and fourteen thousand a-year. The 
third, running the greatest risk, with the burden of the 
stolen child on his hands, wanders about and earns his 
bread as a travelling tinker, and at times, a robber. Do 
not interrupt me, sir,*' continued Black George, with his 
terrible look, that made the attorney quail, " I have nearly 
finished. Now I ask you a plain question. "When three 
men unite to commit an act by Which a great gain is made, 
is it usual that only two profit by it ?" 

The man paused. 

Mr. Stonehenge now experienced the consequences of 
crime, not exactly for the first time, but he felt that, hence- 
forth, there would be neither security nor peace, and, in his 
own mind, he came to a sudden resolution ; however, he 
looked up and said, calmly enough — 

" I admit you have not been fairly treated ; it was not 
my fault — Sir James ought to have made provision for his 
contract with you." 

" Well," impatiently interrupted Black George, putting 
his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a folded paper, 
the attorney eying his proceedings with a wary eye, " Sir 
James, it seems, ventured from Paris to this country to 
have an interview with you. I do not want' to know 
anything about your private affairs ; he was goisi^ \»\iyni& 
Regis, to hire a boat to take him to Guernsey \ ^fc ^s?ak 
together to Channouth, and he hired a us\mi^ fcTaas^to 
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take him to that place, and I saw him sail. Before he 
departed I insisted on his giving me an order on you for the 
sum of six thousand pounds.' ' 

.>,.'.' Six thousand . pounds !" repeated Mr. StpneJwnge, 
with a.siart; "I. understood your agreement wa&ipr.fiyfl 
thousand!" .-.,.. ■■ : : . IM j 

" True— but I have waited four years for it - r during 
those four years I might have doubled that sum in America, 
therefore, I insisted on six thousand pounds. How mudfe 
do you think, Mr. and Mrs. Bond would give far my secvetff ' 

"Mr. and Mrs. Bond, of Grange House !" exclaimed the 
attorney, in a tone of intense alarm, as he axed his eye? 
upon the undisturbed features of the robber. ... : 

"The same," returned Black George, enjoying th# 
alarmed look of the master of Tregannon. 

"Mrs. Bond is the child's aunt, and they are .very 
wealthy." 

" How soon must you have this money ?". quest&med 
Mr. Stonehenge, in a low, hesitating voice. 

" There is a ship in Plymouth Sound," said tho robber* 
"will sail for America to-morrow fortnight; I wish i» 
emhark in her, and quit this country for ever,- and I will 
give you my oath, in any manner you please, that from, my 
lips the secret of the boy's existence shall never be revealed. 
3?here is Sir James's order for the sum I mentioned," 
throwing the paper upon the table, " and I think, when you. 
consider the part I have performed, and have to performs 
you will acknowledge I am the worst paid of the three." . . • 

Anxious to get rid of his most unwelcome visitor, Ml, 
Stonehenge said — ', 

" In three, say four days hence, I shall be ready with 
the money." ... ..! 

" Very good," said Black George, rising : " I shall be 
here punctually." 

Mr. Stonehenge summoned his man John, who, with 
looks of considerable surprise, conducted the captainof ,thfr 
mine, as he was led to consider him, without the mansion* 
wishing him a pleasant walk home — a deluge of rain find 
sleet was pouring down at the time. 
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CHAPTEH XI. 



'* ,1:1 W*'pass over a period of eight years, since the events 
Tttjbfflediri our last chapter, a long period apparently to 
look forward to, but a mere nothing to plunge bagjr into 
We past, for mind and thought travel with lightning speed. 
• r TRfoe "had rolled on during those eight years, laying 
ifiattiy in the tomb, bringing others to its brink, and letting 
childhood spring into youth, and youth into manhood. 

"We open our present chapter, then, in the spring of the 
year 180 — , and find ourselves after this lapse of time in 
the pleasant and happy mansion of Grange House ; there 
1ras no- change there in external appearance ; all was smiling 
and beautiful under the influence of a bountiful Providence, 
and a good and kind landlord. 

The wide-spread lawn was throwing up its emerald 
Odours ; ■ the noble trees were opening their buds into 
leaves, and the wide and glorious sea was rippling and 
sparkling, covered with barks, in the unclouded glories of a 
Jmrag May morning. 

'Mr. and* Mrs. Bond, but lightly touched by the passage 
dt those eight years, were seated in their favourite Bitting- 
wom, which commanded the bay and town of Lyme Eegis ; 
the windows were open, for the day was very beautiful, 
*nadering that the climate was England and the month 
IfttTy Mr. Bond had his telescope in hand, he was gazing 
through it, out upon the rippling sea, from vessel to vessel he 
pofcteft his glass— till at last it rested on a beautitul cutter 
yacht coming up in short tacks from the Bill of Portland 
Tinder all the sail she could crowd. She was beating up for 
Lyme, with a steady south-west wind. 
: -< "-Ah! there she is, Ellen/' said Mr. Bond, turning the 
glass towards his fair partner ; " She sails like a witch ; and 
tittt'dear boy handles her like a top. I must send William 
utfth the 1 horses to meet him ; he will reach in by the time 
titoyitt* there.'* 

J'iU§o [faying, Mr. Bond rose up and rang the bell, and 
forthwith ordered the groom to saddle Mr. Henry's fa- 
vourite horse, and proceed to Lyme, and wait fofc ^fc.0e&* 
arrival. 

" There is our Mend Parks coming up \Jafc\BNra.r w^ 
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Mrs. Bond; " he told us yesterday if he had to leave fojr- 
London to-night he would be here early, hoping to sea- 
Henry before his departure. I am glad, therefore, to see the 
yacht in sight." = ■-■ 

" Ah ! confound the law," muttered Mr. Bond, as ha 
left the room ; " Parks gives the thing up. The last eon* 
sultation of lawyers settled the case; they all agreed thai 
they firmly believed Harry to be the heir of Tregannon ; 
but notwithstanding the resemblance and the letters tattooed 
on his shoulder, and the boy's own memory of the past, the 
case would not do to bring into a law court. Thank God, 
your blessed — I beg your pardon, my love, for though he 
is a scoundrel, he is still your nephew — but thank God he 
cannot get a fraction out of the estate during his life — a. 
devil of a mess his rascally attorney got him into." 

So saying, Mr. Bond sallied out of the front door, and 
walked down the avenue to meet Mr. Parks, who oame 
slowly up, reading a letter, and stopping every now and 
then to consider what he was reading. 

" Well, I suppose you are off to-night for the great me- . 
tropolis, Parks," said Mr. Bond, after a hearty shake of the 
hand. " There's the ' Water Witch,' beating up for the har- 
bour ; Harry will be just in time to see you before your, 
departure, as you hinted you may not be back for some 
months." 

" Yes," returned Mr. Parks, " I saw the boat before I 
left tUe house. I am very glad that I shall see Harry, but . 
do you know I have received, by this morning's post, a- 
most extraordinary letter, in a female hand ; here it is. By 
Jupiter, I do not know what to make of it." 

" What's it about ?" asked Mr. Bond. 

" Read it, old friend, read it, if s no secret — a nice pretty 
hand — is it not?" 

^ Mr. Bond took the letter, and with some curiosity cast 
his eyes upon the writing. Using our privilege, we look 
over his shoulder and give our readers the contents of the 
letter, which was written in a fair small hand. 
"Sib, 

" On the point of quitting the shores of 
my native land, most probably for ever, I feel, in my -heart, 
I cannot do so without easing my mind, and conscience of 8 
secret that oppresses me, and teii(lera^&*i^^^(^^ 
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ami yet there are reasons which prevent my disclosing this 
sttsref to you, in a manner that might render the disclosure 
infinitely more beneficial to the party whom it concerns. 
Still, if it does nothing else, it will relieve the minds of 
these generous individuals, Mr. and Mrs. Bond, from all 
doubt with respect to the child they have so nobly pro* 
tested and cherished. 
• " I solemnly assure you, that the boy they received 
under their roof, and to whom they have given their name, 
is 'the only son and heir of the late Sir Henry Claude Tre- 
gannon, consequently their own nephew. The ill-rated 
boy was stolen from his home by James Tregannon and his 
first wife, and secreted in a cave for several days. This, 
cave is, I believe, on the other side of the river to Tregan- 
non House, about a mile down the stream, and close to a 
narrow muddy creek that the tide runs up. The child was 
then consigned over into the hands of a man, his name at 
that time I knew not, but at the period I discovered this 
secret he called himself Black George ; he was an old com- 
rade of James Tregannon's. This man was under the dis- 
guise of a gipsy tinker ; he was to have five thousand ' 
pounds for taking the child to America on swearing never 
to reveal his name. 

*' The body of the child found and buried ast he son of 
Sir Henry Tregannon, was the son of this man, Black 
George, which had been accidentally drowned. James Tre- 
.gwmon and his wife finding the face and person of -the 
child much mutilated and disfigured, dressed it in the 
garments of the unfortunate heir of Tregannon, and as 
such it was buried. The man, Black George, with gun- 
powder and some composition, punctured on the stolen 
child's shoulder, the letters ' H. 0. T.,' and the year and 
date. 

" This man I understood sailed from Plymouth in the 
American bark, the ' Independence,' bound for New York, 
for several years I considered that he had taken the child 
with him, and that he could never be traced, and only a 
few months ago, discovered that the boy was actually under 
the roof of his own aunt, and that you, sir, and several 
eminent lawyers were about to bring his case into *. wrosb 
of law, and dispute the title of the present posaefcBOT <tf. ^k& 
estate* If therefore this statement, to w"rii<£h, m^^^ 
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I 6annot aiix my name, will serve the cause of tbr-1 
wronged heir of 'Jfregannon, in my heart I thank- €M 
I' baft* made it, if net, I must ©uly console myself 
the reflection that I have done all I dare do under tfe 
eumatanoes in which I am placed. lean only aigKtd 
" A Sinceke Loveb. OF Tbuth asj> Justi©**' 

Mr. Bond read the letter from beginning to end,- 

out pause or remark ; having finished, he looked iat 

benevolent face of his friend Parks, saying — -. i 

" This is singular enough ; who on earth do yon as 

wrote this letter ?" 

"I have not the slightest idea, my good frienc 
although I believe every word in it, I am sorry to i 
would do no good to our cause. It would be called 
apiraoy, an anonymous letter is worthless. It beai 
Cork post mark, thorefore the writer is either in Ink 
has sailed thence by this time. It's altogether v£r 
gular." 

" By Jove ! Parks, there is one part of the lettw 
be turned to use." 

« What's that?" 

" Why, Henry and I will have a trip into Cor: 
and have a hunt after that cave. Who knows what 
turn up there." 

" True, it will be worth while, and can do no 1 
By-the-bye, in a letter I had this morning from Sam 
he says : ' that Stonehenge and his family succeed 
reaching Liverpool, and were just seven hours * 
weigh for America, when the party in chase reached! 
pool.'" 

"How much was it," demanded Mr. Bond in a m 
tone, " that he contrived to raise in the name of J 
Tregannon ?" 

** Fifty thousand pounds/ ' returned Mr. Parks at 
continued their walk round the lawn ; " it will take 
or nine years and more to clear the estate, The ere 
have agreed to allow that villain, James Tregann 
thousand a year till the amount raised in his na 
paid off; I do not quite understand how the tMrtj 
done, for though James Tregannon did actually ant 
the raising of this sum, I canned 'TOritatttand for 
purpose, or what could induoo ttna fcto^usn^,^iV* 
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aft-lregsnaon at its master, to rob his empfoyer, and to 
josoap* with his plunder to America. By Jove, you have 
tjnal fat- an idea into my head — Stonehenge had. ttfo 
-daughter*, had he not ?" 

x u -■« ^fle had, or has," returned Mr. Bond— " what then ?" 
u Why, it was a female that wrote this letter, and she 
-states aha was leaving her native land, and situated otb she 
• was, she could not give her name ? by Jove, it's not at all 
unlikely, but that Miss Stonehenge wrote it, especially as 
. it fjonld do her father no manner of injury." 

° But, my good friend,this bears the Cork post-mark, and 
. sjnite a recent date, and you know Stonehenge must have 
. aaited from Liverpool more than two months ago, at the least." 
. The lawyer looked puzzled, and remained silently pon- 
dering over something. Mr. Bond cast a look over the sea, 
and then exclaimed — 

. "Hal the 'Water Witch' will run in this tack; how 
vexed Harry would have been, if little Fan had left before 
tt* retain." 

" By-the-way, I do not think I should have been able to 

induce little Fan to leave," said Mr. Parks, " without 

Hairy returned to bid her good-bye; she has been in a 

atate of fever, looking out for the yacht ; and see, she is- 

coming in at the lodge-gate, with her bonnet hanging by 

ite ribbons like the pennon of a king's ship, and my niece 

Margaret, trying to keep up with her ; I knew she would 

follow me, to be the first to see Harry. I never saw a child 

ai* -attached and so affectionate in my life as Fan is to him 

—there is not a day since she has been staying with us, 

that she does not talk of Harry's devotion in risking his 

.life in that terrible storm, to save hers; though only thir- 

*tftCA. years old, she has at times the thoughts and ideas of 

sixteen, and yet withal as wild as a fawn." 

« -■: As Mr. Parks spoke, one of nature's loveliest creations 

r^ame bounding over the lawn towards them. The breeze 

AuA Mown the bonnet from her head, but it was still held 

. on* k>y the ribbon round her neck — a profusion of rich 

anfewn hair ia natural ringlets was steaming in the breeze. 

8ke,wa* tall for her age, her round Hebe face was full of 

. fctsj&t of liie and joyous youth. Her dock \Am& ^e* 

- .ajfjVlsd with animation, as bounding up to "Mx.lto&^>*k» 

. *imo0& sprang into his arms, saying— 
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"Ah! after all, here's Harry and the yacht, so I shajl 
not have to go away without a good -bye. I saw the yacht 
first, and you/' turning to Mr. Parks, " wanted to .per- 
suade me it was a Weymouth fishing-smack, as if I didn't 
know every sail and rope in her." 

" You're a mad-cap, Fan," said Mr. Parks, laughing* 
" I knew the boat as well as you, but I wanted to get 
the start of you here, for I was sure, once you got here, 
that tongue of yours would banish all matters of business. n 

Mr. Bond, after kissing the beautiful girl's fair open 
forehead, turned to Miss Parks, a very handsome and 
amiable girl, though no longer in her first youth : " WeH, 
Miss Margaret, I see, keeping up with your fair companion 
has added additional bloom to your cheek ; it's a glorious 
day, is it not ?" 

" Oh! lovely," said Miss Parks, " I have been envying 
Harry his cruise from Weymouth ; but as to keeping Fan 
in the house, after she got a glimpse of the ' Water Witch/ 
was out of the question — she bounded off like a mad thing." 

Pan laughed, and seeing Mrs. Bond coming out to meet 
them, she ran to her, to talk about Harry's coming. 

While waiting the arrival of young Harry Bond, as he 
was universally called by all who knew the family, we 
will acquaint our readers who was the young and beautiful 
girl we have just introduced to them, and how she came to 
be so much attached to Harry Bond, and also how she came 
to be under the roof of Mr.. Parks, who was in no way re- 
lated to her. 



CHAPTER X. 



At this period Henry Bond, as we must continue to 
style our hero for awhile, was in his eighteenth year; Every 
pains had been bestowed upon his education, and his abili- 
ties wene great. He was returning from the vicinity of 
Weymouth, where he resided with a Mr Woodhouse, -who 
received half a dozen young gentlemen into his house to 
prepare them for one of the universities. 

Within a few weeks of completing his studies with Mr. 
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Woodhouse, the terrible fever that in the following year 
committed such fearful ravages on that coast, broke out in 
tbe village adjoining Mr. Woodhouse's establishment, and 
two of the young gentlemen were attacked, and one died. 
Mr. Bond at once sent the yacht to Weymouth to bring 
Henry home. 

He was as handsome and noble-looking a youth as any 
in the kingdom — tall and graceful — uniting great strength 
with immense activity ; he excelled in all sports of the 
field — was a prodigous favourite with all the country gen- 
tlemen, for there was not a fox-hunter in Dorsetshire 
could compete with him. But though he loved the chase, 
the sea was his favourite element. From his very first in- 
troduction into the family of the kind-hearted Bonds, he 
showed a predilection for the sea, and in two or three years 
the passion grew stronger and stronger. At fourteen his 
feats with boats and in sailing the " Water Witch " as- 
tonished the hardy pilots and fishermen of Lyme and Char- 
mouth. 

Before he was sixteen, he had saved many lives from 
shipwreck by his daring, which continually filled the minds 
of his uncle and aunt with admiration and fear. 

On the completion of his fifteenth year, one of his tutors, 
a Mr. Otley, a young man of delicate health, who had re- 
cently been appointed to the vicarage of St. Mary's in the 
Scilly islands, was on a visit to Mr. Bond's. A few 
days previous to his departure, Henry proposed taking him 
to St. Mary's in the " Water Witch," and the offer being 
warmly seconded by Mr. Bond, they sailed on the 27th of 
September, with the wind blowing fresh from the east- 
ward, making a fine run as far as the Land's End, when the 
wind shifted, with evident symptoms of a terrific storm. 
Nevertheless, the " Water Witch " made her port the even- 
ing of the second day after leaving the Land's End, against 
a strong head- wind and heavy sea. The three following 
days, it blew a hurricane at sou' -west with a tremendous 
sea, accompanied with much thunder and lightning. The 
fifth day there appeared a lull, and the wind drawing 
more to the westward, Henry, after an affectionate leave- 
taking of his tutor, sailed for home, though most of the old 
pilots -declared they were on the eve of a rougher gale from 
the south-east or east. 
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"It's only forty miles or so to Penzance,' ' said Henry, 

fa mere three horn's run with this wind \ and I do not think 

-we shall have the gale so soon as all that" ■ . . • . ,. . ,,:,[ 

The sea was still greatly agitated, and a tremen^p^f 
ground-swell ran in on those fearful rocks, where pe^s^e4 
fiie gallant Sir Cloudcsley Shovel and his nohle ships., .P<)ff 
two hours the "'Water Witch" ran with a fair : but , v $rj[ 
light breeze some eight or ten miles, when it fell start calm, 
with a slight fog, and a heavy lowering sky. >s f t j 

" We arc sure to catch it, Master Harry, some tim&.t&j 
night," said Mr. Seabright, the skipper of the yacht, an 
old man-of-war's man and thorough seaman, and wfco ,1^$ 
been a great favourite with Mr. Bond for many years. .- ; t : f 

"Well, my old friend, if we do catch it," said Henry 
Bond, in reply to the observation of the old skipper, ". ^rp 
must grin and bear it ; it's not the first gale the oldgpihas 
sprinkled her decks in." - .. lv; - 

"No, please God, Master Harry, nor the last I hope^ 
But this here channel is a ticklish sort of a place to belying 
in with such a tumble of a sea, and a threatening sky ovw» 
head. It would be just as well to lower our main-Moj,; 
secure our boom, which is knocking about a precious rat©*, 
and set our try-sail, we shall then be snug tor the niffhtyr 
whatever comes." ■..-.■ 

" I am quite of your opinion, William," said Henrys 
who always gave way to the old tar's wishes, as he knew he-. 
was not only a first-rate seamen, but as hardy and daring - 
a one as need be, when circumstances required it. . 

It was near sun-set, the yacht was rolling heavily in- a"^ 
rapidly increasing sea, and a thick dense fog lay upon the 
face of the water, but not a breath of air was stirring. Tk r 
great boom of the cutter was soon secured, her try-sail 
hoisted, her bowsprit run in, and a second gib set, u> that, J 
come what might, they would at least not be caught napping.^ 

Our hero retired to the handsome cabin of the yacht* - 
and invited the skipper to a cup of tea, or a glass of grojr,.,. 
for the old salt generally entertained his favourite witfc % (: .- 
yarn of some kind, either one of his own adventures or one^ 
that he had heard. . .., 

Mr. Seabright preferred a stiff glass of grog to a cup of tea. 

« Well, William," said Henry, as he sat with hia l£&.-> 
oqulpagc, secured on the table, for the yacht rolled heavily " 
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at times, " we are not likely to have a breeze before morn- 

fflf? ,ir '■■. , 

XmiU i^ mortal tbickandhazy," saidtheold seaman, mixing 
his j>otation. • " There's no trusting this here place, no more 
tHkh 'my old cruizing ground, the gulf of Lyons — you may 
ifttii in 'fin the morning under royals, and be deuced glad to 
Ite Wsudrimg out before night, under a storm stay-sail, or 
Ibse'your masts, as we did in the old brig. 

,! ""Tori never told me about that adventure, "William. I 
like to hear all kinds of yarns ; tell me how you lost your 
masts in the stormy gulf of Lyons." 

"■■■ 4i "tyith all my heart, Master Harry, though it's not 
Artieh of a yarn — though I nearly lost my life at the time;. 
but here goes." 

/: A!nd swallowing half the contents of the tumbler, the 
old seaman began — 

'■'■" I was about five or six and twenty at this time, and 
was then a seaman on board the ' Spitfire/ ten-gun brig, 
though them there craft were not thought much of, being 
dangerous and uncomfortable for the crew, yet the little 
'Spitfire' was a jolly little craft of her kind, with good 
beam, stood up to her canvas like a crutch, and sailed like 
a witch — perhaps she was rather overmasted. Her captain 
was -as good a seaman as ever stepped on board a three- 
decker — he had a smart crew, and all pulled well together. 
We were sent to cruize, by Captain K of the Thun- 
derer, the commander on the station off the gulf of Lyons, 
to keep a look-out for three French ships, thought to be 

lying under Fort G , where a number of gun- boats- 

were kept. 

.*' Well, it was the month of September, and the weather 
was clear and fine. Our Captain resolved to stand into the 

Golf till within sight of Fort G . There was a bright 

bide sky, and a nice light breeze from the south-west. We 
stead into the Gulf, under topgallant sails and royals, 
making about eight knots an hour. We were just abreast 
of 'Cape Antoine, about six miles off, when we saw a small 
speck of a cloud settle on the high point of the Cape, and 
in * minute it grew as big as our mainsail, and then dis- 
appeared. Our Captain was walking the deck, with his 
telescope in hand, and at times looking "be'jouA \!&fe ^«^% 
Sttddetiiy he called out-— 
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' r 'Away aloft, and furl the royals, and topgallant- 
sails.' 

" I was one of the number that ran aloft. My eyes! 
just as I reached the topgallant-yard, I saw coming o*t 
of the Gulf, like a race-horse, a white squall ; the sea was 
a sheet of snow-white foam, tossed wildly into the air; 
all hands were called upon deck, but before the stunsails 
were taken in, or the topgallant-sails furled, the white 
squall was upon us. Crack went the booms, then the 
topgallant-masts ; the brig taken aback, heeled over fear- 
fully, till her yards touched the foaming water; unfor- 
tunately for me, I was slipping down a rope, and the 
sudden heel overthrew me off my hold, and pitched me 
into the foaming waters ; hencoops and all kinds of things 
were hurled in by those who saw me fall overboard; 
the next moment crack went the brig's foremast and fore- 
stay, and then the mainmast and. all its gear, such a 
tremendous squall I believe none aboard ever witnessed. 
As for myself, for the moment, I was stupifled ; but as 
I rose to the surface, I came against a very large hencoop, 
which I grasped and clung to, with the hold of an oyster, 
rolling over and over two or three times, till I got astride 
on it. I couldn't see a yard before me ; I did not know 
then that the brig had lost both her masts, for the sea 
resembled a snow drift. I was aware that these white 
squalls of the Mediterranean seldom lasted beyond half 
an hour or so — it's their first blast that does the mischief, 
often not only unmasting vessels, but often turning them 
over, and causing them to founder ; I held on like grim 
death, Master Harry — it was no joke. The wind was 
terrific, and the sea like a cauldron of boiling water ; but 
in twenty minutes or so the great fury of the squall passed 
on, and in ten minutes more I lay rolling and tossing 
on the sea, with scarcely as much wind as would serve to 
fill a skysail. I could see the squall on before me, and 
you may imagine how eagerly I looked to get a sight 
of the brig ; but no brig was to bo seen. In half an hour 
more I lay upon my hencoop, the sea as calm as a sleeping 
infant, the sky perfectly unclouded, and the sun shining as 
pleasantly as if no squall had occurred. 

" I soon began to find my birth on the hencoop rather 
a doubtful one for passing the night on. I did not alto- 
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pettier despair ; but I must confess I had little hope of 
rescue ; for the crew no doubt thought I had perished, and 
not a single sail could I see over the vast extent of ocean. 
To me the land was invisible, though only fourteen miles 
•distant. The sea, luckily, was as smooth as a mirror, and 
my craft, the hencoop, was over twenty feet long, the 
least roll of a sea would have forced me to keep half my 
body in the water, thereby tempting some hungry shark to 
make a meal of it. "When the sun set, the wind came out 
from the Spanish coast, but only a pleasant night breeze. 
I was not cold, though occasionally my feet to the knees 
remained in the water. As hour after hour passed, I 
wondered if I should be able to hold on till daylight, still 
I trusted in Providence, determined to struggle to the last. 

"About four or five hours after sunset, I fancied I 
beheld two or three white objects like sails between me 
^nd the land. It struck me that they might be the French 
gun-boats I knew were lying at anchor under the batteries 

of Fort G . They often put to sea at night to have a 

look out at early dawn. They were latine rigged craft, 
carried one desperately long gun, and sailed uncommonly 
fast. My heart beat with joy when I fairly distinguished 
-the latine sail of one of them, though I knew I should 
become a prisoner ; but life is life — I might get out of 
-a French prison, but never out of ' Davy Jones's Locker/ 
I kept my eyes fixed upon the sail ; it came right before 
the wind, and the way the boat was steering she would 
purely pass within hail. 

" It was not a moonlight night, but a bright, clear^ 
-starlight. Presently I could distinguish the hull. She 
-carried one huge latine sail and a small jib, and was 
running dead before the wind, which was light. I judged 
she would pass within a hundred * yards of me; even at 
that distance she might not see me; so, when I con- 
sidered her near enough to make myself heard, I hailed at 
the top of my voice, but received «io reply for several 
minutes. At last I observed the gun-boat round up in 
the wind, and several voices in French hailed. I shouted 
out again, and after a time they made me out. In a few 
minutes she was close alongside my craft, and, throwing 
me a rope, amidst a volley of words, not one of which 
I understood, I scrambled on board, bit so stvft vcv t^ 
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tower limber*, Wat I fell down ofi the dedr, thai^jf Cfitf 
heartily for my unlooked-for preservation. I couich make- 
out that they knew I was an Englishman; for they said 
frequently, 'Anglais;' and presently one of the "crtfW 
dame up, holding a lanthorn, and said to me in tolerable 
English- — " *' ■■':■ 

• ■ Ui You Englishman ? where come from ? what shir) ?"'■ 

" ' The jolly little ' Spitfire,' my hearties,' says I ; * and 
blessings on you for saving my life.' 

41 ' Oh !' said the interpreter, * he is from the Got dam 
brig. What you do on the hencoop ?' 

" I contrived to get upon my legs by this time ; to 
I answered that I fell overboard in the squall, and that 
my messmates threw me the hencoop to keep me up. 

"•Got dam!' said the man, "what for they no pick 
you up ? — very bad." 

" * Bad enough, my friend,' said I ; 'I suppose the brig 
carried away something in the squall.' 

" ' Well, never mind — you prisoner, but no harm 
— plenty eat and drink, and dry clothes — come along 
with me.' 

" Well, this was decent treatment enough ; so I 
followed my friend into the fore-cabin, and the Frenchman 
lent me a change while my own clothes were drying. I 
got a stiff glass of brandy and some food, and was then 
allowed to lie down to recover myself, till morning, when 
I was to be overhauled by the Captain to answer some 
questions. 

" In the morning I felt little the worse for my mi&n'ap. 
I heard a great commotion above, men running backwards 
and forwards, so I jumped up and made my way on deck 
— nobody seemed to mind me ; but on looking about me, 
I saw that all hands were busy in getting their long 
swivel gun ready for action. It was a fine, clear morning, 
and a nice breeze. On looking over the side, I saw, about 
three or four miles to leeward of us, our little brig, the 
4 Spitfire.' She was under jurymasts, and was evidently 
getting up jury, topmasts, and yards. My friend of the 
previous night came up to me, and pointing to the ' Spit- 
fire,' said — 

" 4 That your ship, eh r* 
■■• "'Yes/ said I, "that's the craft; she was dismasted 
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i* fh* squill yesterday— that was the reason they could 
sg^fifkine^up.' 

T. <<4 ,You come to our Captain; he want to ask you 
questions,' said the French sailor. 

"So I followed hixn aft, casting a look at the huge gnu 
tfiaV worked on a pivot, which I knew would carry nearly 
twice as fur as any of the guns in the brig, and I guessed 
alga. what they intended to do; for on looking aft, I per- 
ceived another gun-boat in the wake of the one I was in. 
The, brig being crippled, and unable to set sail for a few 
hours, these boats would be terrible customers, with their 
long pivot-guns. 

. "The Captain was a tall, thin man, about forty years 
of* 'age, with a quick, intelligent eye.^ The sailor, who 
spoke English, and who had passed some timo in England 
a prisoner, acted as interpreter. 

, '"How many men on board your brig?' asked the 
Captain. 

. ."I saw no harm in not exactly telling an enemy 
the truth, so I said we were strong-handed — two hundred 
men, which was about sixty more than we had. 

. "'Diable!' said the Captain, 'you are strong-handed. 
"WTbat boats has the brig?" 

" A launch," said I, " that can carry fifty men at a 
pinch, two long boats, a cutter, and two gigs." 

'.".' Liable peste ! y again muttered the Captain. 

. " ' She sails well,' he continued, ' but under jury masts 
— her sailing is done — we shall try and take her, 
however.' 

".'You had better, Captain,' said I, very humbly, 
'let her alone — she is an ugly customer to play with.' 

7" Ah,' said the Frenchman," laughing, 'we shall 
ke£p clear of her guns with this fine breeze, at the same 
tim'e.let her f«l the weight of our metal. There, you. 
niajigo,' he added, ' I don't consider you as a prisoner of 
warj. picked up as you were; you may stay on deck and 
seq .how we manage our pivot gun.' 

J 'i 'Well," thought I, to myself, as I looked up at the 
monstrous, latine sail, and yard these French gun-boats 
carry, 'if it would only fall stark calm, you'd have to 
manage something else, I'm blowed if you wouldn't.' I 
knew if it /ell a stark calm, the 'Spitfire's' boat would 
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3oon*be on board, but, with the nice wind blowing, thfft? 

boats sailed like witches. , *.. 

"The Frenchman had sixty men on board, and was, 
about eighty tons. The other, astern, was smaller, but; 
seemed full of men. The brig was soon within range of 
their long gun. The boat astern keeping away to open 
the ball on the brig's other quarter. 

" I was in a state of moral anxiety, for I could see 
that the crew of the ' Spitfire,' about one hundred and 
thirty in number, were working heart and soul to get up 
their jurytopmast, so as to get sail on the brig. I looked 
tip at the sky, it was as bright as a polished mirror, but the 
sun was very hot; it might fall calm if the sea breeze did 
not set in, for the heat of the sun generally kills the night 
land-wind. 

"I watched every movement — the pivot gun was 
pointed, and the concert commenced with a duet from 4he 
two gun-boats. They were still a little out of range, for 
I could see the balls strike the water, short of the brig ; 
the distance was then lessened, and the next shot from the 
other gun-boat I could see told dismally upon the brig, 
knocking away the head of the fore-topmast and a lot of 
gear they were hoisting. I caught myself swearing and 
clenching my fist when I heard a cheer from the crew. 
Bang went the gun again, hulling the poor ' Spitfire,' who 
could actually do nothing. Just as they were loading again 
the huge latine sail fell as fiat as a board, then bellying 
out, with a strong puff, it was its last breath, I could see 
the breeze gradually darkening the water, and receding 
from us towards the land, while to seaward it was a stark 
calm. 

" ' Sacre diable t* was shouted by fifty voices. 

" 'The wind is done. Now for a change,' I muttered 
joyfully, to myself, 'in the performance, ny jolly boys.' 

" All now became bustle and confusion on board the 
gun-boats. The Captain sung out to rig the sweeps and 
get back into the wind, which was still to be seen darken- 
ing the water towards the land. Out went eight immense 
sweeps, and I was told I must help ; well, I did so, for I 
could gain nothing by refusing, and the little I did would 
not save them. 

" Like magic, four boats oi ftie l &£\\&x£ ^«* ^ tha 
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water, ML of men. The French Captain danced *and 
stamped abont the deck like a madman, cursing something 
bitterly, old Boreas, I guess, but old Blowhard was not to 
be frightened ! the more the Frenchman swore, the more 
calm grew Boreas. The gun-boat moved about three miles, 
an hour, under the sweeps, but the cutter and the two gigs 
came dashing through the water at the rate of eight knots. 

4t The Captain now ordered the gunners to load the 
pivot gun to flie muzzle with grape and canister, and my 
comrade at the oar, the man who could spea^ English, said 
his Captain was the devil, when roused, and that he would 
sink the first boat that came up. 

" ' Oh, of course/ said I, ' but those in the other boats 
will cut his throat if he does.' 

" * Well,' said my friend, ' stick close to me, I like the 
English, and some of my comrades, if they think they will 
be taken, might stick their cutlass into your ribs.' 

" I thought that not at all improbable. 

" Seeing it quite useless to row, all hands got ready for 
a desperate resistance ; the sweeps were got in, the gun 
depressed, and the gun-boat brought into such a position 
that in boarding the ' Spitfire's' boats might receive the fire 
of the pivot-gun in the most deadly manner. 

" I recognised our lieutenant, an Irishman of the name 
of Terence Murphy, in the leading boat, standing up and 
cheering on his men; the boats now separated, the one 
with lieutenant- Murphy making right at the side of the 
gun-boat, the other making a slight sweep to tafce her on 
her other quarter. I saw a man standing with a hatchet 
in his hand, close by the hoisting tackle of the latine yard; 
I guessed he was to cut it away, should the enemy get on 
board. I could scarcely breathe, for the gunner, with his 
match in hand, was waiting the order to fire. 

" Just as the word to fire was leaving the Captain's 
mouth, I caught up a bucket of water standing near, and 
dashed it over the touch- hole of the gun ; as I did so, a 
sailor, with a furious oath, levelled his pistol at my head, 
and several ran at me with their cutlasses, but, with a 
bound, I reached the side, and with a pistol-ball lodged in 
my left shoulder, sprang overboard. As I did so a loud 
cheer rang through the air, Lieutenant Muqfcy a^\as»V^3 
crew were on board. I should have "had a Woq)sl cm >&ia 
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head from one of my old comrades as I swam and laid- JioM 
of the gig's gunnel, had I not sung out I wasputfeflj 1 * 
with a joyful shout, by my comrades, and in ttWfi^ut 
was pn board again, but all I wanted was to' see mj^goo 
natured friend, the interpreter, for I could not. Jiave T 
heart to strike at the man who saved my life, ^ > • 

"In less than five minutes the gun-boat waa'puriL 
without the loss of a man, and only a few slight wqumjL 
I Baved the Frenchman, luckily, for he was on the point aE 
being cut down when I reached him. ' ^ "'\ ? 

"Lieutena*nt Murphy, after all was over, and lear^$ 
how I had saved, most probably, all their lives, by swaiugr, 
ing the gun with a bucket of water, shook me by the npricbl 
and swore he would get me rewarded, and so he did. .The^ 
lieutenant took the other gun-boat, but lost three men, an<L 
six badly hurt." ....■- 



CHAPTER IX. 



" Hark !" suddenly exclaimed Henry Bond. 

The skipper paused — a voice from above sang out — 

"There's a precious squall a-coming, sir; it's roaring,, 
aloft like thunder." 

"Ah, I thought as how we'd catch it," said Mr. Sea- ; 
bright, jumping up, but first tossing down the remnant q£ , 
the second glass. Seizing his tarpauling hat, he rushe&i 
upon dec]fc followed by our hero. They had hardly tixqa- • 
to reach it, when the gale struck the cutter, and she lay:? 
over to such a degree, having no way on her, that the skip*- 
per was on the point of crying out, let go the sheets and : 
taoks, when the half-buried craft rose from the trough of 
the sea amid a shower of spray, and the next moment her-, 
active crew gained control over her. The gale blew a- r . 
perfect hurricane from the east, with a dense fog. The.., 
trysail was lowered, and double reefed, the foresail secured, 
and a storm-gib set. It was now intensely dark and the - 
storm howled through the rigging of the little yacht, with 7 , 
a wintry fierceness. The sea, already heavy, soon rose into 4 . 
crested waves, flooding the decks of the " Water witch," as 
she plunged amid the foaming waters. ^ ..., 

"It's as well to heave her to, ^Vfitum? 1 s^^teasi \a \; :% 
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fhe/slripper, who stood holding on by the weather shrouds, 
*yhaX do you think, eh?" 

e / "Why, we must do so, Master Harry; I'm watching 
otlr mast, it bends now, under this lot of canvas, like a 
tyttipi Ah ! there goes the jib." 

As he spoke there was a sharp report, and the jib dis- 
appeared in the gloom. Harry and two of the men ran 
fbrward ; the foresail was double reefed. So making fast 
the sheets, it was soon run up, and the cutter hove to ; 

3Le storm every moment increasing in fury. There were 
gtit able seamen in the " Waterwitch," besides the skipper 
and our hero; they were, therefore, strong handed, and 
the men active and young. The yacht was a remarkably 
f$1e sea boat, strongly built, and of great beam. For eight 
hours the gale blew a perfect tempest, and it required all 
the skill, energy, and courage of those on board to keep 
her above water, that terrible night, long remembered on 
the coast of Cornwall; for no less than thirteen vessels 
were totally wrecked between Plymouth and the Land's 
End, most of those on board them perishing. The yacht's 
bulwarks were shattered to pieces — her bowsprit carried 
away^— her main boom torn from its fastenings, and her gig 
aid small boat stove in pieces. To run was out of the 
question, as the tremendous sea would have overwhelmed 
th£m. Providentially the trysail was of rather stout can- 
vis, and proved their salvation ; for had it split, or blown 
away, they must have perished. They, however, lost two 
foresails and two storm-jibs. The courage, energy, and 
daring of Henry Bond during the height of the gale, ex- 
cised the admiration of the skipper and crew, even during 
that terrible and anxious time. 

J "Towards daylight, however, there appeared a lull, 
and just as the dull gray light of early morning stole over 
the storm-tossed deep, the loud boom of cannon was heard, 
and almost immediately another gun followed. 

- :< 'flomo large craft in distress," said Henry, giving 
himself a shake, to get rid of some of the superfluous 
water with which he was soaked, "and not very far from 
us^ither;" 

■" There goes another gun," said the skipper ; " t\\atf* 
out of a big ship, either a man-of-war or some Yurcaa>«ttt&.- 
bairnd Indiaman. " 
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The wind was still violent, but more from the south- 
ward and eastward, and the weather so thick that they conld 
not see more than a couple of hundred yards from the 
yacht. 

As the day wore on, the storm decreased a little, and the 
crew were enabled to run out a temporary bowsprit, and 
reef ropes around the broken bulwarks. At mid-day it be- 
gan to clear — the " "Waterwitch" could now lie her course, 
though the sea was almost too powerful for her to contend 
against. 

Just as they had run some few miles, and shook a reef 
out of the trysail, Henry, who was looking astern, perceived 
a huge dark object loom though the haze and mist of the 
breaking seas. 

" Mr. Seabright, look aft," exclaimed Henry ; " I can 
make out a huge ship under her foresail, her main and mizen 
masts gone." 

All on board now saw her plain enough ; she lay over 
very much on one side, with her bows buried in the Water ; 
she had her foresail flying, but the sheets and tacks gone. 

" Let us bear away for her," said Henry ; " she looks 
to me, through the glass, to be sinking, and there's a crowd 
of men astern, and some females also." 

"That's a large Indiaman, Master Henry," said the 
skipper, after a survey through the glass, at the disabled 
ship. 

It required some little skill to get the yacht before the 
wind, the sea was so high, and breaking with such tremend- 
ous violence ; but they at length succeeded, and ran down to- 
ward s the East Indiaman. As they approached, rising on 
the crest of a huge billow, the little yacht looked like a 
cork as she dashed forward amid a cloud of spray, and 
passed close to the disabled ship. A loud cheer from those 
crowded in the stern of the ship greeted and encouraged 
their daring intention of assisting them, and a loud voice, 
through a speaking-trumpet, hailed them as they shot past, 
saying — 

" i We are sinking fast — our bows are stove in.* 

All was consternation on board the " Waterwitch" on 
hearing these words, and Henry Bond became greatly ex- 
cited on beholding several females amongst the group on the 
stern all secured, for the sea made a clear breach right over 
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the ill-fated ship, which lay in the trough of the sea, totally 
at its mercy, her huge foresail being unconstrained, napping 
like thunder in the gale. 

" Henry and the skipper consulted on the best means to 
be employed to get the people out of the sinking vessel. 
Neither had boats, and even if they had, they could not have 
lived in such a sea. Henry proposed passing close under 
the stern, and getting a rope on board, made fast to a cable, 
and then lowering their sails, get the females on board in a 
cradle, and slide them along the cable, by keeping up their 
foresail, the yacht would keep distance from the sinking ship. 

" There does not appear to be a third or even a fourth 
of her hands aboard,' ' remarked the skipper, "she must 
have lost most of her crew when she lost her masts. We 
must be very cautious, master Harry ; I will take the helm 
if you take charge of the rope." 

The " Waterwitch" was gradually nearing the ship on a 
wind, the best mode of approaching her. When close under 
her stern, they perceived two men with coils of rope in 
their hands ready to heave. The ropes were caught, and 
the trysail of the yacht lowered, while her foresail backed 
her astern ; the crew of the sinking ship understood at once 
the intentions of those on board the yacht, and a cable being 
made fast to the ropes, it was quickly hauled up over the 
stern of the East Indiaman, and the sailors busied them- 
selves in rigging a cradle of ropes, but the ship rolled 60 
fearfully and heavily that Henry feared every moment she 
would go down. One of his men stood ready with an axe 
to cut away the cable, should such an event take place. 

In a few minutes one of the females was launched over 
the stern, and lowered down to the yacht, and the rope 
made fast to the cradle, to haul it back again. 

Henry Bond was unceasing in his efforts to save the 
woman from immersion, but it was impossible to avoid 
dragging them through the sea. Several of the crew of the 
ship came down the rope and assisted in the labour. 

The cradle was returning with the last of the females, a 
girl of some eight or, ten years old: by some error in the 
fastenings, or a tremendous roll of the ship, straining it too 
suddenly, the unfortunate child was pitched screaming into 
the boiling sea. 

Before the startled crew could even cast a rope, HenrY> 
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who was working without his jacket or shoes, so as to re- 
tain his footing on the slippery deck, seised a coil of small 
rope, passed a loop over his body and plunged in after the 
child. A bold and splendid swimmer, he reached the girl. 

Five of the yacht's men seized the rope to haul him 
back when necessary. Just at the point of being hurled 
from the summit of a wave into the abyss beneath, the child 
was grasped by the gallant youth, who raising himself in 
the water, shouted " haul in ;" and were speedily brought 
on deck, where the child was frantically clasped in the arms 
of one of the ladies who had been rescued, together with the 
whole of the crew, and some valuable papers and their pro- 
perty. 

The "Waterwitch" had scarcely got clear of the vessel 
ere it went down head foremost. 

The whole of these proceedings did not occupy much 
more than an hour. Sail was now got upon the " Water- 
witch," and her head turned towards her destination, the 
gale still continuing, but gradually veering more and more 
into the southward and westward. There were now two and 
fifty human beings on board the little craft of only fifty tons. 

The captain of the East Indiaman, a fine hale old gentle- 
man, shook Henry's hand warmly and gratefully, saying— 

" How this little vessel lived through such a night as 
the last, amazes me ; but for the goodness of God in keeping 
you up, during such a fearful storm, and so tremendous a 
sea, wc must all have perished : I rejoice to say that all the 
women are saved." 

" You must have lost a great part of your crew, captain 
during the storm," said Henry. 

"Yes," returned Captain MacDowd, with a nigh, 
" thirty as fine fellows as ever manned a ship, perished the 
night before last. It was not last night's gale that was the 
cause of our terrible disaster. During the great storm of 
Tuesday, the wind sou' west, we must have been carried by 
a very strong current we were not aware of, some miles more 
to the nor'ard than we thought The weather was very 
thick — a dense log for four days previously — still I con- 
sidered we were steering a fair course for the Channel, 
when, about two o'clock in the morning, the ship struck 
and broached to, and then lay over on her larboard quarter, 
with an awful sea going clear over her. In a minute the 
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whole cetew were upon deck. I knew we must havefctruck 
pa «ae of the reefe off the SciUy Islands. In less than 
twenty minutes we were nearly dismasted — our boats beat 
to atoms— end, as I said, thirty of my crew were washed 
♦verboarcL' It was an awful hour — a tremendous sea lifted 
us over the reef —and then she ■ was got before the wind. 
live of our passengers also perished — but none of the 
females— they remained below. We had still our foremast 
and foresail — and, for a few hours, we hoped she had es- 
caped destruction?— but we soon found she had stove in her 
bows, and that we eould not hope to keep her afloat ; how- 
ever, . we got a thrnmed sail over the leak, and worked the 
pumps, and might perhaps have reached Falmouth but for 
the tempest of last night, which reduced the ship to a hope- 
less extremity." 

Everything was done that could possibly be done to re- 
lieve the passengers and crew received on board the " Water- 
witch." . To supply the ladies with dry garments was out 
of the question, but life was saved, and that great boon 
made up for all other deficiencies — besides, as the wind 
blew they would make Falmouth or Plymouth before morn- 
ing. Towards sun-set the heavy rain that fell brought the 
mind into the nor' -west, but the thick weather lasted -till 
the following day. When it cleared off, a view of the coast 
Was obtained, and they found they had made more way 
than they had calculated, for they had passed the Start 
Point ; consequently, Henry continued his course and ran 
into Lyme Regis before night. 

■• It is not necessary, for the future understanding of our 
story, that we take note of more than two of the passengers 
of the lost East Indiaman "The Surinam," — the young 
girl, who was saved by Henry Bond, and her protectress. 
The farmer was the only daughter of a Mr. Fleetwood, an 
enormously rich English merchant, many years settled at 
Calcutta, whose wife had died when their daughter Fanny 
waft .eight years old, and, on her death-bed, had implored 
her distracted husband to send the child to England to be 
educated. In compliance with his wife's dying wishes, 
Mr. Fleetwood engaged a Madame D'Arblay, a French lady. 
«jf good family, highly accomplished, and of a most amiable 
temper,aad disposition, to undertake the entire charge of his 
daughter. .. 

"EL 
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Madame D'Arblay was the wife of a French refugtt, 
who, some time previous to the death of Mrs. Fleetwood, 
had gone to France to take part in a projected revolution, 
and had left his wife in Calcutta, with the promise of send- 
ing for her as soon as he had been re-instated in his estates, 
which had been confiscated. No intelligence of him had 
ever reached his wife, and, consequently, she was glad to 
avail herself of Mr. Fleetwood's offer of going to Tfaglfmd 
with his daughter. 

Mr. Fleetwood determined, at length, to send Fanny 
and her protectress to England to reside with his brother, 
one of the wealthiest, merchants in London, a bachelor, of a. 
most generous and liberal disposition. 

Accordingly, Madame D'Arblay, who despaired of ever 
hearing more of her husband, and fearing he had fallen » 
victim to his rashness and love of revolutionary principles, 
embarked, with her little charge, in the " Surinam," a 
noble ship of a thousand tons burden, for England, which. 
they would never have reached but for the gallantry and 
courage of Henry Bond and the yacht's crew. 

On reaching Lyme Eegis, Madame D'Arblay was taken* 
ill, and unable to continue her journey to London, 

Mr. Parks, on hearing the name of Fleetwood, hurried 
down to the inn where Madame D'Arblay was located, and 
had an interview with her. 

Miss Fleetwood's uncle, Mr. George Fleetwood, of 
London, was one of Mr. Parks' oldest Mends and school- 
fellows ; for years he had managed all his law affairs, and 
was still transacting business for him. He persuaded 
Madame D'Arblay and her charge to take up their abode 
with him at BeUevue, and at the same time promised to> 
write to Mr George Fleetwood, explain their situation, and 
propose to him that they should spend the winter with his 
niece there, instead of going to London. 

The young girl was in raptures — she would be near her 
young preserver, for whom she already experienced the most 
intense interest and affection, and Henry himself felt the 
love of a brother for the beautiful child he had saved from a 
watery grave. 

Mr. Fleetwood immediately wrote a very kind letter of 
thanks to Henry, and another to his old friend Parks. He 
was unfortunately, at that time, confined to his room by the 
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gout, but fully acquiesced in his friend's wishes. He also 
wrote to Madame D'Arblay, enclosing her a check for two 
hundred pounds, telling her to want for nothing, and that 
title moment his rascally enemy quitted his extremities, he 
would come to see her and his little niece. 

A month afterwards, a magnificent piece of plate arrived 
at Grange House from the princely merchant for young 
Henry Bond, with two hundred pounds for the crew of the 
" Waterwitch," and one hundred pounds for the skipper. 

During the six monthB Fanny Fleetwood remained at 
Mr. Parka's, Little Fan, as she was usually called, was daily 
and almost hourly at the Grange ; her affection for Henry 
became the great leading object of her young life. She was 
a most amiable child, and, under the tuition of the accom- 
plished and charming Madame D'Arblay, she bid fair to be 
very clever. 

* * * * * 

It was a sad day to Fan, and one of sincere regret to* 
Henry, when Madame D'Arblay and her charge left the 
hospitable roof of Mr. Parks for her uncle's mansion in 
London, she thought her little heart would break — and 
nothing but the solemn promise of Madame D'Arblay, that 
she would prevail on her uncle to let her spend the next 
autumn at Grange House, as Mr. Bond kindly invited them 
to do, could console her on leaving. 

A strange feeling was that in the heart of the young 
girl for her preserver. When near him, she watched Ins 
every look ; if he painted, she was by his side, eagerly trying 
to interpret even his thoughts ; if he rode out to hunt, she 
listened for every sound, to catch the well-known step of 
his horse's feet ; or if he sailed in the yacht, her eyes never 
left the bay till he returned. Every one could see the devo- 
tion of this young child, scarcely thirteen years old, for the 
noble-looking and handsome boy, that played and romped 
with her like a child himself. It was an affection grafted 
into her heart that neither time nor absence would ever 



# * « * # 

The following autumn, Madame D'Arblay and her in- 
teresting charge passed three months at the Grange, and 
three months at Mr. Parks's. No intelligence could be ob- 
tained of Monsieur D'Arblay, though Madame -wrote 
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several letters to persons she formerly knew in Paris ; but 
the revolution was advancing with gigantic strides; the 
government of Louis the Sixteenth was overturned, his 
life threatened, and France, convulsed to her centre, 
awaited the issue, in trembling anxiety. 

# ♦ # * # 

Mr. Parks, after various consultations with the most 
eminent lawyers, was forced to abandon all attempts to rein* 
state the heir of Tregannon in his birth-right. One of 
Henry's sisters, the eldest, had married, and gone into Ger- 
many — the youngest, Mary, said to be a most amiable and 
beautiful girl, corresponded with Mrs. Bond, and seemed 
most anxious and desirous of believing that her little bro- 
ther, Claude, still lived ; but Lady Trecastle, though other- 
wise a most amiable and kind-hearted woman, would not 
listen to any reasoning on the subject, styling the affair a 
most artful imposition on the Bonds, being fully persuaded 
her brother perished in the manner stated. 

Mr. Bond was furious. 

"Ah!" said he, "the old story — if James Tregannon 
dies without heirs the property would go to their children. 
This prospect blinds them, and deadens all the natural good 
feelings in their hearts. Let it be ; I shall still, thank God, 
be able to leave our dear boy a handsome independence. 
Confound my miserly cousin, I wish he would die before me, 
the estate would then be mine to will. I must set about 
making my will the moment Parks returns from London. 
Harry will stay two years at Oxford — after that we shall 
see how to act." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Heney Bond was approaching his twentieth year, and 
within a few months of quitting Oxford for Grange Bouse. 
Once only, during the last two years, had he seen, Fanny 
Fleetwood, who having had the advantage of the Obest 
masters in London, excelled in most accomplishments. She 
was paying her last visit to Mr. Parks' s, for Madame 
D' Arblay thought it more than probable that they would 
return to India the following year. Fanny wad almost too 
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young to know exactly what love was, bnt she felt that the 
happiness of her life would be fur ever clouded the day she 
sailed for India.^ 

About this time the fever, that the two previous year* 
had visited the coast, began to spread with fatal violence. 
It was thought very little of at first, but like all those ter- 
rible scourges that periodically visit the earth and sweep 
off thousands of the human race, it felt its way slowly but 
surely, gradually gaining strength with each new victory, 
till in its might and power it made mankind tremble. 

In the summer of 179 — it spread to a most alarming 
extent at "Weymouth, Charmouth, and Lyme Regis. 

One morning, at an early hour, Henry was roused from 
his slumbers by his attendant entering his room — 

" Oh, sir !" exclaimed the man, " I have shocking in- 
telligence to impart," at the same time handing a letter to 
our hero in his uncle's handwriting; "that was brought, 
sir, by a special messenger. The man says poor Mr. Parks 
is dead!" 

"Good God!" exclaimed Henry, springing from his 
bed, and in great grief tearing open his uncle's letter. It 
was written in great agitation, and contained but few 
lines: 

"MyDeauBoy, 

" Your poor aunt is attacked by the fever. 
God help us ! Kind-hearted Parks is dead, after only five 
hours' suffering. I wish to see you — and yet it is better 
you should stay away. I am quite distracted and miser- 
able. May God spare my beloved Ellen to me ! 

" Your loving uncle, 

"HeNBYBoIH)." 

" William !" exclaimed Henry, "order a chaise and 
four horses instantly. I shall be ready before they are 
here, lose not a moment. My God, my poor aunt ! Ah ! I 
feel I shall never see her more alive, and my kind warm- 
hearted friend, Parks, dead !" 

Pale and agitated, Henry could scat&fclj faiSj&L \&» 
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dressing, or write a hasty note to his tutor, to explain the. 
reason of his sudden departure. 

In less than an hour he was rolling oyer the road to 
Exafcer, through Bath, as fast as four horses and postilions 
doubly paid could urge them; his thoughts during his 
long journey were terrible. Without pausing on the road, 
excepting merely to change horses, he reached the lodge- 
gate of Grange House. One glance at the sobbing Mn.. 
Horn, the gate-keeper's wife, smote upon his heart, and before 
she told the sad tale he had suspected the truth. His 
aunt, his kind, loving, noble-hearted aunt, she who had 
saved him from a life of misery, perhaps, of shame, was 
dead, and his beloved uncle attacked ! This was appalling 
intelligence. He felt a chill like that of death creeping 
over him, as he leaped from the chaise which he prevented 
proceeding up the avenue ; he walked rapidly up to the 
mansion. The servants that received him were in tears; 
there were five besides his uncle in the house prostrated by 
the fever. In the hall he encountered Mr. Howard! the 
venerable vicar of the parish. 

" Oh, my dear boy !" exclaimed the old man, grasping 
his hand, " this is a great trial for you to bear ; God, in Ips 
mercy, give you strength and resignation to bend to His 
decrees. You had better not, however, incur unnecessary 
risk — you cannot be of service, as there are two eminent 
physicians from Exeter in the chamber with your uncle." 

"Alas! my dear sir, by his bed-side is my place, were 
I to incur a hundred deaths ; may God in His mercy re* 
store Him I" and with the tears streaming from his eyes, 
he rushed up the stairs, and the next instant was kneeling 
by the bed-side, and bathing the hand of his kind bene- 
factor with passionate tears of love and deep sorrow. 

For three days and nights the strong constitution of Mr. 
Bond struggled with the destroyer, and during that time 
Henry scarcely left the room. 

Though his uncle did not speak, except when raving, 
it was quite evident to Henry that he saw and recognised 
him ; he felt his burning hand press his, and his eyes once 
or twice resting on his with such a look of fond affection, 
that Henry's heart beat with agony. Alas ! he hoped 
against hope, for the physicians declared tka.t there was no 
chance of life. 
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The last night of this painful struggle, it chanced that 
Henry, towards twelve o'clock, happened to be alone in 
the chamber with his uncle; one of the doctors felt ill, the 
e£her was seeking an hour's repose, the night nurse was 
below for some preparation she was making. For the four 
previous hours Mr. Bond lay upon his back apparently fast 
asleep, the eyes quite closed, the lips a little apart, breath- 
ing gently as an infant, and strange to say, there was a 
slight tinge of colour in the sunken cheek ; his right hand 
and arm lay stretched out on the quilt. There was a pro- 
found stillness in the chamber, and the shaded light of the 
lamp fell dimly on the face of the sleeper, on which Henry 
was gazing earnestly, and, oh ! how painfully. 

Suddenly the hand that lay on the bed was raised, and 
Henry distinctly caught tjie low murmur of his uncle's 
voice — \ 

" Henry, my boy, my beloved boy, hearken to my last 
words, I cannot see you, but I feel you are near me." 
These words were only audible by Henry's placing his ear 
near to the lips of the dying man, he hardly breathed as 
these low anxious sounds were uttered in his ear. " Tour 
father, my poor boy, was murdered by that villain, James 
Tregannon. Yes," he murmured in the ear of the scarcely 
breathing youth, " he killed him. I see it all now in this 
my last hour. Hy will — I die without signing my will !" 

The lips closed, but the hand was raised and pointed 
towards heaven — the next instant it fell heavily on the 
bed, and as Henry pressed a passionate kiss upon his bene- 
factor's lips, his spirit fled, and the youth became insen- 
sible. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Oue hero continued in an insensible state for several 
weeks ; it was not, however, the prevailing epidemic that , 
had attacked him. 

The shock he had so suddenly received, his intense 
grief at the loss of his aunt, his uncle's strange words at 
the moment the hand of death was upon \um— \^s> Vw\a% 
partaken of no sustenance from the perioS. oi \^Vfi&%^Ss* 
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ford, and for many hours after his arrival at Grange House, 
all together acting on his strong frame, prostrated both 
mind and body. 

When he first unclosed his eyes with returning consci- 
ousness, he gazed bewildered on the objects around him. 
Gradually his memory returned, and, with a heavy -sigh, he 
remembered that he was now alone in the world — aunt, 
uncle, and even the good-hearted and warm friend, Lawyer 
Parks, all were gone. Tears, those outpourings of the heart, 
came to his relief, and after a time he again looked around 
him. A profound stillness reigned in the chamber, broken 
only by the low murmuring voice of an elderly woman, 
who, seated near the window with a small table before her* 
was reading the Bible. A glance convinced him that he 
was no longer in Grange House, for every chamber in it 
was familiar to him. 

He was evidently in a cottage chamber, the roof low, the 
two windows small and glazed with diamond-shaped panes 
inserted in lead. Everything around and about him was 
scrupulously clean and snowy white; the windows were open, 
and a cool, delicious breeze, gentle as a zephyr, lifted the 
light gauze blinds that softened the bright beams of a June 
sun. He looked at the old dame, and thought her features 
were familiar to him, but he could not quite recollect where 
he had seen them ; he wondered much where he was, and 
again he shut his eyes, for the old nurse rose, closed her 
Bible, and left the room. A minute or two after he heard 
the door again open, and, again unclosing his eyes, he fixed 
them on the person who was entering, for there were no 
curtains to the bed. Henry felt his heart throb almost 
violently as his gaze rested on the figure of a young girl in 
deep mourning. As she closed the door she raised her eyes, 
and they met those of Henry. With a wild cry of rapturous 
joy she looked up to heaven, and then rushing to the side 
of the bed, fell upon her knees, exclaiming — 

" Oh! Henry, Henry! blessed be God, He has restored 
you to my prayers !" and bending that beautiful head, she 
covered the hand tremblingly held out towards her with a 
torrent of tears. 

" Fanny, beloved Fanny, is it indeed you?" murmured 
Henry, in a voice choking with emotion. " I am not, then, 
alone in the world." 
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"Alone, Henry!" exclaimed the young girl, in a voice 
of touching affection, and almost reproach, " Oh, no, not 
while Fanny — your own Fanny, for her life is yours — not 
while life is spared to her." 

Thus, in that moment of returning recollection did those 
two young hearts, loving from early years, become united 
and bound together by a tie that neither time, nor suffering, 
nor separation, had ever the power to sunder. 

Madame D' Arblay hearing the sound of voices from the 
adjoining room, hastened to learn the cause, accompanied by 
Hannah. All were rejoiced to see the improvement in their 
charge, but Madame lVArblay insisted on their withdraw- 
ing, for she feared the over-exertion and excitement might 
bring on a relapse. Fanny Fleetwood, with joy in her 
young heart, and a look of fond affection at Henry, and pro* 
TniKJi^g to return for a few minutes in the evening, retired, 
leaving him to repose, for so extremely weak had the long 
continuance of the fever left him, that even the few words 
he had spoken nearly overpowered him. A draught from 
the hand of Hannah, and a refreshing sleep, restored him 
greatly before night. 

The following evening, Hannah sat by his bed-side, 
previously to the visit from Fanny, who, with Madame 
J) f Arblay, resided in a cottage close by. He begged the 
faithful young woman to explain all the past to him, pro- 
mising to remain silent and listen, and above all, to tell him 
how long he had been ill. 

" Nine weeks," said Hannah, "nine long weeks; five 
of them that dear angel of a girl spent in this chamber, 
watching every change in your wasted features, always 
hoping, always saying, God wonld spare you, and He has— 
for you have had a terrible struggle with death. I was 
nearly worn out when that dear girl and kind madame 
arrived from London. Oh, the agony that beautiful girl 
suffered when she first saw you." 

"But how came I here?" asked Henry, the tears 
streaming from his eyes as he thought of the devotion of 
Fanny, braving the terrible malady that had carried off so 
inany, to nurse and watch over him. 

Hannah sighed, for she could not but weep over the 
recollection of the once happy home they had all enjoyed 
under the roof of Grange House. 
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" You ask me where you are, Mister Henry. Alas ! we 
are no longer under our old roof, but you are not far from 
it; you are in the cottage on Charmouth Clin 9 , belonging to 
good Mrs. Sims, mother, you know, to Mrs. Horn, the gate- 
keeper's wife, of Grange House." 

" Ah, yes, I rememberher well," saidHenry, " nowl sup- 
pose Mr. KobertCurtisBondi^the possessor of Grange House.' 9 

" The wretch ! The miserable, miserly wretch," ea> 
claimed Hannah, in a tone of excitement. " Yes ; three 
days after our poor master and mistress's death, this vile; 
heartless man arrived Imagine to yourself a man thin as 
a lath, full six feet high, with a face like a hatchet, his 
garments threadbare, and so tight on his miserable legs, 
that he looked like a scarecrow upon stilts, and yet he had 
a dark, savage scowl upon his features, with his great bushy 
overgrown eyebrows; Oh, how I wished — God forgive me ! 
— that he might catch the fever ; but, Lor' bless me, even the 
fever would not prey upon such a starved carcase as his. 
When the first dinner he eat in the house was served up to 
him, he groaned and ground his teeth like a maniac, crying 
out, " Oh, Lord, oh Lord, look at this shameful waste and 
extravagance/' The next thing he did, even before the 
remains of your aunt and uncle were carried to their last 
resting-place, was to order your removal from beneath his 
roof. There, don't flush in the cheek and put your poor 
wasted frame into a nervous fit," pleaded Hannah, sooth- 
ingly, " you would not think the words or conduct of such 
a brute worth attending to. I would have strangled him 
myself, the miser, only he was too contemptible to care 
about. Doctor Grant — the other poor doctor, and a good 
soul he was, died of the fever, in four days, and poor Wil- 
liam was near going, but got over it at last. — Well, Doctor 
Grant said it would be your death to move you. The 
wretch replied what was that to him, out of his house you 
should go ; Poor Miss Parks was dangerously ill, or I would 
have moved you there. None of the servants in the house 
would obey him, and they were all discharged after the 
funeral He was going to send to Lyme for common por- 
ters to move you, when I determined to do it myself, and 
I came to Dame Sims, and the good soul gave up her 
cottage directly. Six of the servants fcaxtied you here on a 
litter; you did not seem to suSex mw&iVj ^b& to&stoL 
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The whole country cried shame on the wretch, and while 
he stayed he was afraid to stir out, for the sailors of the 
' yacht vowed if they could catch hold of him, they would 
half drown him. After the funeral, Mr. Saunders, poor 
Mr, Parks's law Mend, arrived. Your poor uncle's will was 
all regularly drawn up, and all ready to be signed the very 
day poor dear Mr. Parks was seized by the fever. In it 
you were acknowledged as his nephew, by marriage, that 
yen were the lawful heir of Tregannon, and, except the 
Grange Estate, he left you everything but what went in 
legacies to his servants. Mr. Saunders remonstrated with 
this Curtis Bond, and said, in honour, he was bound to fol- 
low up the wishes of his deceased relatives, with respect to 
the legacies bequeathed to faithful old servants. The 
miserly wretch got into a towering passion, and swore not 
one shilling would he pay anybody, save what the law com- 
pelled him. 

Mr. Saunders was disgusted, and sternly told him that 
what was your private property, such as were well known 
to be gifts of Mr. Bond to you, he would claim, and would 
insist on their being restored to you. 

" I will not tell you what the wretch said, for it would 
only fret you. Mr. Saunders gained his point — all your 
private effects were, therefore, removed, and the splendid 
plate sent you both by Mr. Fleetwood and* the firm of 
Johnson, Drake, and Co., the owners of the East India- 
man, the ' Surinam,' and your two horses, books, etc., etc., 
were removed to Miss Parks' mansion, who still continued 
dangerously ill. 

" Your aunt's property went to the next of kin on her 
own side ; your sisters, therefore, will get that, though you, 
of course, poor dear soul, are her next heir, if your identity 
could be proved. She never anticipated the fearful blow 
that came upon her so awfully ; she was still, you may say, 
in the vigour of life, not fifty, and they were both planning 
how to invest the whole for your benefit, when the awful 
fever took them. 

" Some three years back, your lamented aunt purchased 
an annuity of sixty pounds a year for me; alas ! that such 
a kind heart should be called out of this world, and theba& 
ones left; but it's God's wUl 9 Mr. Henry, audi Hie \aurc% 
best what is good for ua. 
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u After the funeral, the servants, as I said, were all 
dismissed, the house shut up, and left under the care of a 
miserable couple, husband and wife. The yacht wa* pur- 
chased by somebody in London ; I did not hear the name* 
The old skipper and the crew were to take her there this 
week, I understand." 

•' Now tell me of Miss Fleetwood/' said Henry, with a 
heavy sigh, " how did she hear of my illness ? w 

" Oh !" said Hannah, with a smile that betrayed some- 
thing more than the mere words she said, " oh, I wrote to 
the dear girl to tell her, for poor Miss Parks could not, and 
she and madame came here at once, and took lodgings in » 
cottage near us. Ah, Mister Henry, I was very careful of 
you, but Miss Fanny was your guardian angel ; and though 
you did not know her or anybody, you were like a child 
when she spoke to you, and what you would not take from 
any other person you took from her eagerly. It was like 
as if God was pleased to see the pure true love and devo- 
tion in the heart of the beautiful girl, who neither cared 
for sleep nor rest, so that she could ease the pain you suffered, 
and thus caused you to feel that an angel was tending your 
sick bed. Ah ! Mr. Henry, the Almighty never formed a 
more beautiful creature than Miss Fanny, and her soul is 
purity itself." 

Henry sighed heavily. 

" Why do you sigh, my poor boy, ?" said Hannah, 
thinking of old times. " Is she not bound heart and soul 
to you ? You are her life, and never, never, believe me, 
will she ever know happiness away from you. And you 
love her well, Mr. Henry, that I know, and she knows it 
too ; for hours you have raved about her. She heard, too, 
your strange ravings, all about your father, whom you said 
was murdered by James Tregannon, and that that villain 
had robbed you of your rights. Miss Fanny was astounded, 
for you are aware she did not know your early history ; so 
I told her all, and that all was true what you said, except, 
indeed, that your poor father was murdered by James Tre- 
gannon, that was the raving of fever ; I told her how your 
father took poison by mistake in a fit of grief on losing 
you ; thus, you see, the dear young lady knows everything. 
Until she got my letter she had no inteUigence of your ill- 
neas, and when she did hear of it, nothing would do but to 
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come down here, and attend on you ; indeed, madame her- 
self was most anxious, and Mr. Fleetwood offered no objec- 
tion; so you see, Mr. Henry, you have many kind hearts 
to think of you and to love you." 

" Your' 8 is a kind, good heart, Hannah," said our hero, 
with much emotion; " I should be a very ungrateful being 
if I felt not the deepest gratitude for the devotion and ten- 
derness you have displayed." 

" Never mind that, Master Henry, get well, that's the 
first thing ; after that, we will soon set things to rights. 
Now, try and get alittle sleep — for Miss Fanny and madame 
will be here in a couple of hours ; in the meantime you 
shall have a nice cup of .tea — all you want now is to get 
strength." 

So saying, the affectionate and devoted Hannah rose up, 
settled some things in the room, and retired, insisting on 
her charge trying to sleep. He certainly closed his eyes to 
please her, but the vision of Fanny Fleetwood drove away 
all repose 



CHAPTER XIV. 



It was now the month of July, and Madame IVAjblay 
and her charge had returned to London. Our hero was 
sufficiently recovered to take exercise in the open air, and 
was rapidly regaining his former strength and vigour; but 
his spirits had received a shock which nothing but time 
could restore. We leave the parting of these two young 
people to the imagination of our readers, but we recal a 
tonversation a few days prior to their leave-taking. 

Could the future look dark and gloomy at their age, 
when all appeared sunshine ? No dark clouds were allowed 
to throw a shadow over the path before them. Henry sat, 
when able to leave his room, on the rustic seat before the 
cottage-door — Fanny by his side — the scene before and 
around them was bright and beautiful enough, had they 
thought of looking at it — but Henry looked only into the 
deep blue loving eyes of the sweet girl beside him, and 
Fanny saw nothing but her lover. They talked over the 
past, but they allowed their thoughts to rest onlj on. tha 
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present, leaTing the future to Providence, and, in 
respects, it was wise to do so, for many poison the present 
by anticipating evils in the future, that never occur except 
in the foreboding mind of the dreamer. 

Fanny listened to Henry's account of the past — his 
early yean — the cruel usage he had received, and the fond 
affection of his lost relatives, the Bonds, his utterly help- 
less position, without a name, without fortune or station. 

"How, then," he cried, "can I expect to win this 
dear hand?" 

And he pressed the one he held fondly to his lips. 

" Quite easily, my own Harry," returned the girl, with 
her bright, sunny smile. "In the first place, the said. 
hand you have already got possession of, and my poor heart 
with it. We are both too young to be forging difficulties 
for ourselves. You have promised faithfully to come ts 
London in September, to see uncle George, who already 
loves you, though he has never seen you, for you were ab- 
sent when he came to the Grange ; and you have promised 
not to think of that scheme of yours of volunteering into 
the navy, because the Duke of Clarence and many of the 
nobles and gentry of England have done so, till you have 
seen him. Then you say you have no name. Take your 
own, dear Harry," added the fair girl, with a kindling of 
her deep blue eyes, that showed, young as she was, there 
was spirit and energy in that gentle heart, if circumstances 
required its display. " Take your own name of Clauds 
Tregannon ; and let any man dare say you have no right 
or title to it." 

" My own glorious Fanny," said Henry, his pale cheek 
tinging with a colour long absent from it, " I will do so; 
for I ought to assert my right to my name ; let the villain 
who seeks to deprive me of it, prove I have no claim to it." 

" Well, then, we will leave all the rest till we meet in 
September. Hannah, when you are well enough to go cm 
your search for the cave in Cornwall, will come up to Lon- 
don to live with me. Madame is particularly partial to 
her." 

"And most truly she deserves it; she has been un- 
ceasing in her affection, und, but for her steady attachment, 
I might never have lived to be blessed with your presence." 

Thus communed those young hearts, and thus they 
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parted — loving and hoping, and trusting, with pure faith, 
in the future. 

After the departure of Madame D' Arblay and her charge, 
Claude Tregannon, as he henceforth determined to call him- 
self, let who would dispute his title to the name, set about 
ascertaining in what kind of position he really stood. 

Miss Parks had returned to her father in London, who 
was busy arranging his brother's affairs, for, strange to say, 
he also died without a will ; but as his brother was next 
heir, there was no difficulty in the arrangement. Some five 
years previously, he had made his niece Margaret a present 
of five thousand pounds, which he laid out advantageously 
for her. To Henry she was a sincere friend ; and, previ- 
ously to leaving Bellevue, assured him of her desire of assist- 
ing him by every means in her power. It was grateful to 
Henry's feeling heart to find he possessed such firm and true 
Mends. Every day, for an hour, he was accustomed to 
wander to the picturesque and beautiful church, where 
rested his beloved aunt and uncle, whose love and attention 
he could never forget The fever still continued to carry 
off its victims; amongst the last was the venerable Mr* 
Howard. 

Claude being completely restored to health, prepared 
for his departure into Cornwall, feeling an ardent desire 
to behold Tregannon House, and have a search for the cave 
where James Tregannon was supposed to have been con- 
cealed, previous to and after his abduction from Tregannon. 
The words of his uncle-— that his father had been murdered 
by James Tregannon — made a deep impression on his mind. 
At first he considered they were the result of disordered in- 
tellect brought on by fever, as he could not see how it was 
possible that such should be the case, after all the evidence 
and proof brought forward that the late Baronet unintention- 
ally poisoned himsel£ Still those words coming from his 
uncle, when the last breath of life was escaping from his 
lips, so solemnly, so emphatically pronounced, looked as if 
the dying man was inspired with a divine light, and uttered 
the words in the firm belief that he revealed the truth. 
The more he pondered over them, the more he became con- 
vinced that such, after all, might be the fact. He began 
calmly to argue the case with himself. James Tregannon, 
ao doubt, was well acquainted with every iada. oi ^fca 
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mansion ; was it not possible he might have entered by some 
secret way, and, getting, in the dead hour of thenightj into 
his father's room, have forced the poison down his throat. 
The fearful Shriek heard by several, and by his own man. 
was a strange circumstance in itself; he, therefore, resorted 
to minutely examine Tregannon House and grounds, if be 
could gain permission to do so, and also to search for the 
oave. On looking over his effects and means, he found 'he 
was just master of about seven hundred and fifty poundfe* 
after selling his horses and some sporting articles he had n£ 
longer use for. The splendid plate presented to him bj 
Mr. Fleetwood and the owners of the " Surinam," he hall 
packed up and forwarded to London, to the care of the kih&- 
hearted Mr. Saunders. It was a great consolation to hife 
generous heart to know that notwithstanding his altered 
position in the world, the friends of Mr. Bond all evinced 
the greatest kindness towards him. Several sent taqjtt 
friendly letters — for while the fever raged along the coast 
most of the country families had deserted the vicinity— offer*- 
ing services, and inviting him, on his convalescence, to come 
and spend some time with them. 

He also received a letter from a very dear friend and 
oompanion of his at Oxford, the Honourable Frederick Dela- 
ware, whom he had saved from drowning, and who was 
well acquainted with all his previous history. ; • 

Frederick Delaware was destined for the Church, hfe 
father having some interest in that quarter; his eldfcr 
brother was in the Guards. Frederick, however, was not 
at all inclined for Church preferment, and wrote to Claude,, 
and after stating his deep regret on hearing of his bereave* 
ment and altered position in the world, invited him to join 
him in volunteering into the navy, that the Duke *£ 
Clarence and many of the young nobility and gentry had, 
on the declaration of war against France, volunteered - "to 
serve, and that he had obtained leave from his father to do 
so, and trusted that Claude, with his love for the sea, and 
his perfect knowledge of navigation, would join him.* ■*- 

* At this period many young men of distinguished families, 
following the example of the Duke of Clarence, began to flock 
into the navy. One ship was remarkable for the numbqr on 
board . The youngsters were accustomed to reef and furl the 
mizen topsail. They were aloft one day furling the sail, wfcotthe 
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This proposal Claude would most willingly hare agreed 
to but for his promise to Fanny. 

***** 

Having, with great difficulty, prevailed upon good 
Mrs. Sims to accept remuneration for the use of her cottage, 
and her. kind attention to him during his long illness, he 
set out for Cornwall, having first seen Hannah leave for 
London. He reached Truro on the third day, and having 
only a very small portmanteau, and wishing to avoid all public 
places, he set out on foot from Truro, to a little hamlet, 
now called King Harry, and situated on a bend of the 
Biver Fal, called King Harry's Reach. This village was 
within a mile or so of Tregannon Park. There he found a 
neat country inn, with a ferry to the opposite side of the 
river, there being no bridge over the Fal till it reaches the 
town of Truro. The landlady was a widow, advanced in 
years, and a highly respectable old dame she seemed. Be- 
sides keeping the little inn, her two sons farmed a 
considerable extent of land belonging to the estate of Tre- 
gannon. 

It was evening when Claude arrived with his little port- 
manteau in his hand, his face flushed with exercise, his 
strength and health quite restored, and though attired in an 
extremely plain suit of mourning, his noble figure, and the 
game singular beauty of feature his father was so remarkable 
for, attracted, immediately, any one he addressed. The dame 
was seated under the rustic porch of the inn, covered with 
the blossoms of various parasite plants : she was busy knit- 
ting, with her spectacles on her nose, at the same time read- 
ing a large old family Bible, and, at times, watching the 
ferry boat that was coming over from the opposite side, with 
some cattle. The river ran calm and tranquil before the 
cottage door, and a deep- laden sloop was working slowly 
up with the tide ; it was a calm, peaceful scene to look upon 
in a fine, clear, warm evening in July, with the last rays of 
the setting sun catching here and there an open glen to play 
upon the water, while the deep shadows of the noble trees 
on the high banks stretched right across the stream. 



Captain of the ship sung out, " My lords and gentlemen, and you 
rigtxt honourable lubbers on the mizen topsail yard, furl that sail, 
•ad come down out of that." — Life of Earl St. VincmU 
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- Our hero approached the porch, and the old dame taking 
off her spectacles, looked into his face as he addressed has 
in his musical voice, saying — 

" Pray, my good dame, can yon give me accommodation 
for a week or so ? I am an amateur artist, and I have heard 
a great deal of the beauty of this district." -, - 

As the old dame listened to his voice, and gazed anxi- 
ously and earnestly into his face, the tears came into her 
eyes, some strange flash of memory darting through Imp 
brain ; wiping them away with the corner of her ajpsm$ 
she got up, and dropping a curtsey, said — 

" Surely, sir, surely we can accommodate you. - Lord, 
bless me !" she added, with a sigh, looking earnestly into 
his face, " what strange fancies do come into old people- §v 
heads ! please to excuse me, sir, but indeed, indeed, yon do 
so put me in mind of times past, that I cannot but believe- 1 
am dreaming. Jessie, girl, come here." She called out 
through the open window. 

" Why, my good dame," said Claude, with an eager and! 
natural curiosity, as she was putting aside her knitting and 
Bible, " why do I put you in mind of past times ?" 

" Lord, bless me, that voice of yours, sir, makes my heart 
thrill. I'm a queer old body, sir, and live much in the past, 
as most old people do. Beg your pardon, sir," turning to a- 
very pretty rosy girl, who just then came out from the 
house. " Get the little bed-room and front-room ready, 
Jessie, for this young gentleman ; he is going to stay with. 
us for a week, he says ; and take his portmanteau up stairs." 

Jessie ventured a look at the tall and handsome youth, 
before her, and then took his portmanteau. 

" Will you please to sit down in this porch, sir ? 'tis a 
very pleasant evening, and the heat of the day is now passed ; 
your room will be ready very soon — would you like to have- 
tea, or perhaps you have not dined." 

" I shall be quite content with a cup of tea," said our 
hero, sitting down and gazing apon the river. 

He did not like to question the dame further. at that 
moment, but he felt satisfied that she must have known his 
father and all his family, having been many years resident 
on the estate ; for he understood that the Tregannon pro- 
perty extended a considerable distance up and down the 
liver. He sat for half an hour under the porch, musing 
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deeply, and attracted at times by the boats and smacks 
coming up with the tide. 

"Sow, sir," said Dame Treestrail, "your rooms are 
ready, and your tea also." 

The sun had set, and a deep shadow spread over the 
scene, as Claude rose and followed his landlady up stairs 
into a small, but very neat sitting-room, the windows of 
which faced the river. Candles were lighted, and the tea 
atod toast placed upon the table. Everything looked com- 
fortable, and the old dame seemed pleased when he ex- 
pressed himself to that effect. 

" Ah. ! sir, I do not know how it is," she said, " but I 
think I'm a-dreaming when I shut my eyes and hear your 
voice, it's so like — dear me, it's so very like — " 

" Pray take a chair, dame," said Claude, " for you have 
made me very curious ; besides, I wish to ask you a few 
questions about Tregannon House." 

" Lord, bless me, sir," said the landlady, " did you say 
Tregannon ?' 

" Yes, Tregannon," returned our hero ; " living so near 
to it, no doubt you know all about the place." 

"Lord, love ye, my good sir, I lived two-and-twenty 
years in Tregannon House. I know all about it," she added, 
with a heavy sigh. " Yes, in truth I do, and a noble 
family they were. I am proud to say, sir," continued the 
old dame, " that I was the nurse to the late Baronet, Sir 
Henry Claude Tregannon ; and when I married my poor 
man, who has now been dead nigh seventeen years, my 
kind, generous master bestowed this house and fifteen acres 
of land on me and mine for ever, and also let us the little 
farm adjoining at a very low rent. But since Sir Henry's 
unfortunate death, the agent of the present master made us 
pay three times the rent, or give up the farm ; but the 
Lord's name be praised, my sons were well to do, and sooner 
than give up the farm, after holding it so many years, we 
gave Mr. Stonehenge the sum lie required. All the tenants' 
rents are raised, and many of them say that they will give 
up their farms when their leases are out." 

41 You said my voice reminded you of some one." 

" Lord, bless me, yes ; it's as like as any two human 
voices can be — to say nothing of your wonderful resem- 
Wance — to — to the late Baronet's — oh dear, oh drax, \£^^ 
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dear, poor boy had lived that was drowned in this here river, 
he couldn't have grown up more like his father than veil are, 
sir. I hope you will pardon my saying so. Ah ! it was a 
woeful day, that day — it's now — let me see — for I ought t& 
remember it well — for my poor man was on his death-Ved 
that very day ; yes — seventeen years ago and a few months* 
If he were alive now, he would just be your age, to judge 
by your looks, Bir. ,, 

"Who lives in Tregannon House now?" demanded 
Claude, after a short pause. " Any of the family?" " ; - 

" Lord, bless ye, no, sir. The family be all gone out of 
this country. Three fine girls they were, of different 
mothers, but all handsome girls. Miss Mary, the prettied, 
is tho only one unmarried. Then came the present Baro- 
net — " The old lady shook her head. " He did not stay 
long. I remember him well ; for although I was manned 
and settled here years before he came to Tregannon, yt# 
soarcely a day passed but I saw some of the family, ii 
went up to the house to see my master. Ah ! he war * 
sad boy, but a worse man. Laws me ! how I am talking; 
to a stranger ! and yet I oan't think, sir, but you must lie 
m some way or other connected with the Tregannon family. 1 
Is that the case, sir ?" 

" Did you ever hear of Mrs. Bond, of Grange House, i» 
Dorsetshire?" asked Henry. ' ■ 

" Lord, be good to us ! surely you do mean my po6f T 
master's sister, Mistress Ellen Tregannon as was befortf 
she married Mr. Bond. Ah ! she was a kind, loving soul, 
and dearly loved her brother ; and yet, poor erring mortals 
that we are, Sir Henry did not lovo his sister as fondly as 
she loved him. Perhaps she tried too much to break him 
of some queer fancies he had, and you know, sir, young : a& 
you are, it's very hard to break oneself of things one ieelfc' 
accustomed to — and then we don't always love those besfc 
who wish us well ; but, pardon me, sir, I never heard that 
Mrs. Bond had any children." ■ : ,: * ' 

And Dame Treostrail looked very earnestly into the race 
of Claudo, whose cheek flushed under her inquisitive gafee": • ; 

" My name is Bond," he at length said ; " you, perhaps, ' 
heard of my aunt and uncle's death, from the terrible fever- 
that raged some months ago on tho Dorset coast." '* 

'-Dead I Mrs. Bond, Ellen Tregannon that was, dead!* 
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exelairaed the old dame, in a tone of bitter grief; " and I 
live to hear it — I that am past my eightieth year ! — alas ! 
alas ! what a world it is ; I have outlived all those I loved 
and honoured. And so you are a nephew of Mr. Bond ; 
jwall-a-day, why you should be so like to Sir Henry Tre- 
gannon is very wonderful !" 

" You have not told me who lives in Tregannon House." 
" Nobody resides in the house, sir — that is, none of the 
femily, since the attorney, Mr. Stonehenge, went off to 
America ; did you hear of that, sir ?" 

" Yes," returned Claude, " I heard he made away with 
fifty thousand pounds, raised upon the estate, and by James 
Tregannon insuring his life." 

. - ** Well, sir — I heard after that the lenders got possession 
of the- estates, and then a London lawyer and two gentle- 
men came down here and formally took possession, and went 
Bound to all the tenants and settled the paying of the rents. 
Jfy eldest son, who was a great favourite with my poor 
master, took the gardens and the lawn of twenty-two acres 
and the two small farms adjoining this, and undertook to 
kaep the house, etc., in repair, and ho and his family live 
rait. Hiseldestdaughter was married some little time back to 
a young surgeon, who is doing very well in London, and, 
iadec4> "we are all well and prospering ; but we never for- 
get the loss of our dear master's son ; it continually haunts 
my son Nicholas's mind that the body that was buried was 
apt -bur master's child ; but, good Lord, who's else could it 
be, in the dress of the poor boy ?" 

'>«. Claude listened in a musing mood for several minutes, 
ajtf tbensaid — 

j f j :; f' Your son, I hope, will permit me to see the house and 
ggouaa&t ; my uncle told me there were some fine family 
pictures in the great gallery, and that the pleasure-garden*? 
and grounds about the houso were very beautiful." 

7.. iVOh, dear me, sir — you will be very welcome to go 
there every day, if you please ; everything is just as it wasr 
—-nothing touched. Ah, sir, you will see a full-length 
portj^itof my dear master, and, Lord bless me, except that 
you Abetter and stronger made, you be his very image ; 
and, t$ieu!yoU: wiU see a beautiful picture of his second wife, 
the mother of his beautiful boy, that God* took to himseli, 
WcBjfrpne, jhe was too lovely a child to live l" 
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Our hero felt a strong wish to reveal himself, but i 
restrained, for many reasons ; therefore, after some 
trifling observations, the hostess left him to himself. 

She, however, sent for her son, formerly the 
gardener of the late Baronet, a highly respectable man, ml 
brought up, and possessing great taste in ornamenting «^ 
laying out grounds. He was at this time about fort£-eagk 
years of age, and had Ave children, three grown-up daugh 
ters, the two youngest living with him in Treganasj 
House. 

Later in the evening, Claude was sitting reading, whea 
a tap at the door interrupted him. On his saying * ' Come in, 4 
Dame Trees trail's son entered the room; no doubt the eft 
landlady had been talking to him of the extraordinary like 
ness of her lodger to his late master; for he came in with* 
strange, anxious expression on his intelligent and expressive 
features ; as Claude Tregannon rose, and looked him frl 
in the face, the light falling strongly on his features, tin 
man staggered back, his cheek actually becoming pale front 
agitation and astonishment, 

" Good God," he exclaimed, "ami dreaming, sir? mrf 
he added, leaning forward his face now flushed to crimson 
" excuse mc — you are not who you say you are — I oannoi 
be deceived — you may take me for a madman — but were J 
brought before any court in Great Britain, I would swearer 
the Holy Book that you are the lost son of my old master, 
Sir Henry Claude Tregannon. I always said the bod} 
found was not his — I could have taken my oath of it. Ok 
sir !" he added, the tears flowing from his eyes from excess 
of agitation and the memory of the past. Claude stood ir- 
resolute and surprised, so irresistible was the manner am 
appeal of Mr. Treestrail — "Good God, sir, speak to mo- 
let me hear your voice — do not be afraid to speak, or anaww 
me — I would lay down my life this moment for the eon ioJ 
my beloved master." 

Our hero was affected by the sincere and earnest man»fi 
of Mr. Treestrail; and holding out his hand, he said — 

" You are deceived, Mr. Treestrail, perhaps, by a strange 
resemblance." 

" No, no, no !" interrupted the man, again turning pale; 
and grasping Claude's hand with eagerness, he suddenly 
pushed up the loose sleeve of his coat, and, baring his 
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rly to the elbow, he gazed upon the muscular arm of 
Abe youth, and his eye rested upon an almost obliterated 
mark or cicatrice below the elbow ; with a passionate ex- 
lolamation, he threw his arms round the young man's neck, 
.'embracing him with all the fondness and devotion of a 
^parent. " Ah, my God, sir, why wish to hide or disguise 
yourjelf from John. Treestrail, who loved your father better 
than himself? Where have you been, sir, these long years 
put ? Why let a villain rob you of your birthright ? " 

Claude was completely overcome by the earnest and 
-vehement affection exhibited by John Treestrail. The 
mark on his arm he had never paid any attention to—and 
yet John Treestrail had at once searched for this, and, hav- 
ing seen it, became satisfied, past any one's power to shake 
ids belief that he was Sir Henry Tregannon s son. * 

" I will not deny to you now, Mr. Treestrail/' said our 
bero, making him sit down beside him, " that I consider 
myself to be the son of Sir Henry Tregannon." 

" God bless you ! you could not deceive me," said Mr. 
Treestrail, with a smile of delight, and pressing the young 
man's hand fervently. 

" We will talk over this another time ; I will explain 
everything to you to-morrow, when I intend visiting you 
:at Tregannon; but answer me one question — why did yon 

l so anxious to examine that slight mark on my arm ?" 

" Because, my dear young master, because I myself, 

ntentionally, inflicted the wound that left that mark — 
.and I will tell you how, though my mind is in a state of 
*ueh excitement and bewilderment that I can scarcely col- 
lect and put together the thousand strange ideas and images 
fitting through my brain. When you were about two 
-jears old, your lamented father came with you in his arms 
into the great conservatory ; I was anxious to shew Sir 
.Henry a magnificent cactus, just come into blossom, and, 
for a moment, he put you down, while he ascended a few 
steps to look at the flower. Short as was the time, you 
contrived to thrust your little arm through a pane of glass 
-—the glass inflicted a severe cut upon the arm just below 
the elbow. Though the wound healed, it left a distinct 
mark like a small cord round the arm. I considered my- 
«elf the cause of the accident, and it made an impression on 
me. 'Borne seven or eight months after, the mark <w&& «tij 
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as plain as ever, and I felt satisfied it would . always 
remain. , -,, ^.. ..■ 

"When it was reported that you were mia«j T^ an4 
stipposed drowned, I said at once it was scarcely .poss&fe 
you could have fallen into the river, from the nature of the 
bank and the time of tide; and firmly believing in, mj. 
own mind that you were stolen, and not drowned, J, con- 
tinued to search the country round all the rest of that ,day 
and night. I found a gang of gipsies encamped on. a com* 
mon near Truro ; but certainly if they had anything to do 
with your strange disappearance I could not criminate thqmy 
I did not return to Tregannon till the following day-7-t 
imagine my horror and grief when I heard of my master's 
death. 

" Three or four weeks after, your supposed body was 
found; with others, I eagerly ran to examine it Of the gar- 
ments there was no manner of doubt — but I doubted the- 
body. I said the limbs were not near so large, nor could I 
find a mark on the right arm, and I thought the hair lighter ; 
but the Miss Tregannons and Miss Pritchard, the gover- 
ness, said there was no doubt whatever about the body— 
whose else could it be ? As to the mark I spoke of, they 
said that was ridiculous, no one ever remarked the thing 
but myself — so the body was buried as the heir of Tregan- 
non — but I never, for one moment, belioved it was the body 
of the lost child — I still considered you stolen, and carried 
off somewhere, but why, I could not rightly make clear to 
myBelf. I thought of your cousin, the present false 
Baronet, but I could not see what he could gain by that 
proceeding, while your father lived, for he surely could nqt 
calculate on the Baronet's taking poison accidentally. Sir 
Henry's death certainly would make him next heir ; and 
thus, in the end, I came to the conclusion that he must have 
had a hand in making away with the unfortunate child.; 
but years passing away banished all but the memory of the 
past from my mind. When my mother spoke to me about 
your strange and wonderful likeness to the late Baronet, 
and that there was something strange in your manner and 
words, and your being a nephew of Mr. Bond, I all at once 
became impressed with the conviction that you would turn 
out to be Sir Henry's son. The sight of your features, the 
me of yoxa voice, so wonderfully similar, satufied a* 
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I wa* right, and eagerly bared your arm to Bee if , after the 
lapse of years, there should yet remain some trace of the 
a&p cut you received when a child ; and there, ou the iden- 
{Jiiafspot, like a white thread, remains the mark I speak of, 
atfd 'so the Almighty, in His mercy, has preserved you 
3rtt)u£h all, that you may defeat the villain who has 
ustirped your birthright." 

^■'Claude Tregannou was much moved by the deep devo- 
flpn add affection Mr. Treestrail evinced for his father and 
himself; late as it was he could not refrain from giving his 
anxious listener a full account of his past life and posi- 
tion in the world, and the extreme difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of establishing his claims. 

*• And now, Mr. Treestrail," 6aid our hero, " we will 
fefve till to-morrow any further disclosures and comments 
on this strange and complicated state of affairs. I will then 
let you know the project I had in view in coming here ; you 
dan greatly assist me, and perhaps together we may do 
more than either singly. I wish — and you can see your- 
self the propriety of my doing so — to remain a stranger to 
every one, except your aged mother." 

" Ah, my dear sir," said Mr. Treestrail, " you could not 
deceive her ; old as she is, her memory of the past is clear, and 
her devotion and affection too strong and sincere to be 
weakened by anything you said. In h§r heart she knew 
you were Sir Henry's lost son, and you passing yourself off 
for Mr. Bond's nephew decided the belief; but, us you say, 
H is late ; thank God, I have lived to see this day ; we may 
1te baffled for a time, my dear young master, but the Lord 
wffl yet assert your rights when you least think of it. 
ffod bless you, sir," he added, pressing his hand affeetion- 
iteiy, " I have many strange thoughts in my brain now> 
tut they are all confused ; to-morrow I shall get them into- 
etter; so saying, the honest and kind-hearted Mr. Tree- 
Wrail retired, leaving Claude Tregannon to his complicated 
thoughts and reflections. 

h-.i. 

•Ti- '.. CHAPTER XV. 

■11 ■.. 

'ArawLdays passed with Claude Tregannon in frea^iss 
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Tiflits to Tregannon House, and in long conversations wilit 
Mr. Treestrail. He felt a melancholy pleasure in rambling 
alone through the silent chambers, where ererything /re- 
mained as in the days of his unfortunate and lamented 
father. 

Mr. Stonehenge had no desire to alter the elegance >aniL 
stateliness of all around him ; the same furniture, and the 
same splendid collection of paintings decorated the walla*: 
carefully preserved and covered by Mr. Treestrail, from the 
period he obtained the care of the mansion. In the picture 
gallery, containing the portraits of the late Baronet's anr 
cestors and those of his own family, two pictures had been 
removed by the orders of James Tregannon, and placed in 
a closet, but with a feeling of intense reverence and affection, 
Mr. Treestrail at once replaced them — they were those of 
the late Baronet and his second wife, and upon those two 
portraits Claude Tregannon gazed daily with the tears half 
blinding him from emotion. On his mother's sweet, youthr 
ful and lovely face he looked with an eager and overpower- 
ing feeling. In giving him birth she had resigned her 
young life, and those dark and beautiful eyes seemed to rest 
upon his, as he looked intently upon them, with such a 
aweet and heavenly expression, that he felt strangely a£* 
fected. He could not fail of being struck himself by the 
very remarkable resemblance he bore to his father — the 
same eyes, nose, and remarkable mouth and chin. The late 
Baronet's very handsome features almost always bore a 
saddened expression of countenance, which made the simi- 
larity still more striking. 

After gazing at these pictures for a considerable time, 
he would proceed to his father's chamber ; not a single 
article in that room had been removed, James Tregannon 
having ordered it to be dosed, and during his short resi- 
dence at Tregannon it was never once opened. "When Mr. 
Treestrail was left in possession, his first care was to restore 
the chamber of his beloved and lamented master to its pro- 
per state. Everything was carefully dusted and cleaned, 
and when our hero first visited the room, he could have 
imagined it had been inhabited the night before, so scrupu- 
lously neat was every thing. 

Every part of the mansion was examined by Claude 
Tregannon, with the hope of discovering some secret mods 
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o£ entrance, but none could be found : except through some 
of .the lower windows, there appeared no possible mode af 
entering the house, and Mr. Treestrail assured him, that 
during the Baronet's life those wore carefully bolted and 
barred every night. He said he had himself a kind of sus- 
picion that the mansion was entered during that eventful 
night ; but on carefully examining the windows, not a pane 
of glass or shutter was touched or broken. One morning, 
as Claude was walking round the east wing of the mansion, 
his attention was attracted to the very window by which 
James Tregannon had entered. He was suddenly struck 
with the idea of how easy it would be to get up to that 
window by the great pear-tree that grew beneath it. He 
had just got over the paling and crossed the flower-beds, to 
look more particularly, when Mr. Treestrail came by. 

" I have been thinking," he said, " how very easy it 
would be to get in through that window, by climbing this 
pear-tree." 

" God bless me !" exclaimed Mr. Treestrail, " I never 
thought of that window. Easy enough if it were unfastened. 
It is a lumber-room, I know, but I do not think I ever en- 
tered it, neither do I know where the key is ; but we must 
presently have a look into it. Whoever made the attempt 
to enter the mansion, and I am more and more convinced 
mat some one did, depend upon it they were provided with 
tools and keys for opening doors. This window being more 
man thirty feet from the ground, escaped my investigation ; 
bat we can go in now, sir, and have a look over the room, 
and see if the window is secured inside ; for I dare say, 
during Mr. Stonehenge's residence here, that room was never 
examined." 

They passed on into the house, and Mr. Treestrail went 
to search for bundles of keys, while Claude Tregannon 
rambled through the house towards the chamber in ques- 
tion. 

In a few minutes Mr. Treestrail joined him, and after 
inserting more than a dozen old keys, they found one that 
tamed the lock, and opening the door, entered the room. 

Claude Tregannon was immersed in very painful 
thought, for the words of his dying uncle haunted his mind, 
though he, at the same time, thought it probable that he 
was in a manner wandering, and naturally, by lon% ^s2ss&% 
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on the subject, had become impressed with the con 1 
that the late Sir Claude Tregannon was actually mn 
by James Tregannon. Our hero was not aware of the 
conversations his uncle had had with Mr. Parks, wh 
firmly of opinion that the Baronet had never eitbi 
troyed himself, or taken poison inadvertently. For fe 
moments they remained just within the door, gazing 
the many strange and incongruous objects heaped, W 
order or regularity, in various parts of the chamber. ' 

Some very old pictures, in massive and tarnished fi 
hung or leaned against the wall; broken mirrors, in 
old-fashioned frames ; great lumbering antique presses 
clocks and bells ; queer-looking timepieces ; grim iraa 
all kinds, black with the dust of years ; boxes of p 
old deeds and rolls of moth-eaten tapestry ; great K 
high-backed chairs of the period of George the Rrd 
various other articles of the same time. 

Claude approached the window; it was unfast 
neither were there any shutters. On opening it and 
ing out, he perceived that the great pear-tree reach 
within a foot or two of the window, and that three <fl 
feet below was a strong branch that would support ax 
wishing to get in at the window. 

" Any one might stand on that branch, certainly, 1 
Mr. Treestrail, looking out ; " but we can only stt 
this ; for it would be impossible to tell by the tree o 
wall, as the cement arid plaster knocked off might be 7 ' 
done by the unconfined branches of the tree." 

Closing the window, they carefully examined 
chamber, but nothing to excite suspicion met their vi 

" We can make no discovery here, my dear sir/' 
Claude Tregannon; "but, no doubt, if any one ei 
through this window, they came provided with ski 
keys, such as burglars use." 

"Ah," said Mr, Treestrail, "if it was James Tfr 
non, and I feel convinced if anyone did, it must have 1 
he, he was well acquainted with those tools, if all thai 
Constable Trelawney said of him was true. " 

" He must have caused my dear father much mis 
observed our hero. 

They descended the stairs, and shortly after walked 
into the avenue : " Every time, Mr. Treestrail," : conti 
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Iplaude, "that I walk over these grounds, some vague, 
flvjifitinftt vision of the past floats before my mind's eye, it 
segzns as- if the memory of my early childhood was return- 
ing to me like a dream." 

.- " I do not doubt it, my dear sir — I do not doubt it, you 
lyere not too young to bo impressed with some remem- 
brance; and peculiarly situated as you were afterwards, 
eyer -thinking and dreaming over the past, those remem- 
brances now come back to you, recalled by tho scenes them- 
selves, "When you cross the river to-morrow at King 
$&rry, recollect you cannot keep altogether along the bank 
^f the stream, but you can keep in view of the water; the 
fceek or inlet you mentioned, near which this cave is to be 
found, is the very inlet where the child's body was dis- 
covered. "Whose child could that be ? 
\ "I have puzzled over the whole circumstances till I 
became bewildered, indeed, I do believe that Sir Charles 
TpeoasUo and his lady were both firmly persuaded the body 
was yours, for as every one said, what other body could it 
bo with your garments on ? However, there is no use 
puzzling over this perplexing matter now ; when you get 
to this creek you will see a high, reddish-looking hill, very 
abrupt and steep, and here and there thickly covered with 
lpw, shrubs and brushwood ; now it strikes me, my dear 
sjr, that somewhere at the foot of that hill you will find the 
cave you mentioned, I do not know any other part in that 
locality where a cave could be." 

"I shall have no difficulty," replied Claude, "in find- 
ing the locality. I feel so curious and anxious that, as I 
have plenty of time, I will walk over there this evening and 
hflve a look at the place." 

: "You can do so, certainly," said Mr. Treestrail, " and 
tjwn to-morrow we will go over the ground together. You 
seem to have a wish to explore first by yourself." 
. r Claude returned to his little room at the Inn, for though 
v. Treestrail wished him to remain at Tregannon House 
ty-picierred, for many reasons, to stay where he had first 
located himself; besides, he felt great pleasure in talking 
°*pr old times with Dame Treestrail, whose great delight 
*atf to converse with him. Opening his portmanteau, 
Claude placed a brace of pistols in his pocket, not indeed 
that he had the most remote idea he should require tiuso^ 
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but such a precaution was not quite unnecessary, situated 
as he felt he was ; he also put a wax taper and material! 
for striking a light, should he discover the cave mentioned 
in the letter received by Mr. Parks, which letter, with ottei 
important papers of his uncle, Hannah had taken care tic 
secure. 

Taking a stout stick in his hand he crossed the river bj 
the ferry, and then branching off from the road, contmofiS 
his walk along the banks of the Fal, sometimes pushing hh 
way through a thick entangled nutwood, getting glimpSM 
of the river as he proceeded. 

Having walked rather more than two miles, he per- 
ceived the creek he was in search of, and he looked around 
him, but had not the remotest recollection of any object 
before him, having been enveloped in the sack during thii 
part of his abduction ; as he proceeded along the creek, 
which was half-a-mile long, he perceived the rotten planta 
and frame of a small punt, the bottom and sides all gone, arid 
the timbers and gunnel so decayed as to turn to powder on 
pressing : " This, no doubt," soliloquised Claude, " wai 
the punt the wretch and his wife crossed the river in." He 
then perceived the abrupt red-coloured hill Mr. Treestrail 
had mentioned, and in ten minutes he had forced his way 
through the low bushes and underwood that covered the 
ground between the creek and the hill. Standing where he 
was, he examined carefully the steep side of the hill ; it had 
no verdure whatever on its upper surface, red clay and 
rocks seemed to be its only composition. The base was 
thickly covered with entangled masses of the blackberry and 
sloe-tree and other plants of low growth. There were no 
visible signs of a cave either below or above, but carefully 
with his stick he pushed aside the brambles, and after 
half-an-hour's diligent search, and when almost on the 
point of thinking there could be no cave, he discovered a 
narrow entrance into what was either a cavern or a mine- 
shaft. With an exclamation of surprise and pleasure, he 
made his way tlirough the brambles and shrubs, and found 
himself without any trouble at the entrance of a deep fis- 
sure in the side of the hill. Continuing his way in, till the 
profound darkness caused him to stop, he struck a light, 
and soon found himself in a tolerable Vjcc^p «wi lofty cave; 
the light he had was, however, too^reakto^Mro ^<Sm 
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extent of the cavern — but scarcely had he advanced eight 
or ten yards, before he stopped with an exclamation of ex- 
treme astonishment, for directly opposite him. were evi- 
dences that the. cave either contained an inhabitant at that 
moment, or one had but recently left. Close to where he 
stood was a rude fireplace of four large stones/ in which, 
.were a heap of half-burned pieces of dried wood, still 
emitting a light smoke. Beside the fire was a large tin 
saucepan, covered with rust, whilst a wooden peg driven in. 
.tBe side of the rock held suspended a sheep's head, quite 
fresh, and not many yards off was a large heap of fresh- 
gathered fern. 

for several moments, Claude Tregannon stood gazing 
on those tokens of habitation with a strange feeling per- 
vading his mind. Who could be the inhabitant of this 
cheerless dwelling ? was his first thought. Some wandering 
gipsies, perhaps, had discovered it, and selected it for a 
temporary abode. 

Continuing his examination, and carefully holding his 
light to every object, he, at length, in one corner of the 
cave, perceived something white, looking like a bundle ; 
moving these asunder, and carefully separating them, he 
could see, rotten and decayed as they were, the garments 
of a young child, seemingly those of a boy. The conviction 
flashed to his mind that these articles, no doubt, had be- 
longed to the child that was buried with all the honours 
due to the heir of rank and wealth. While he stood thus 
musing, and conjecturing a thousand strange ideas and sur- 
mises, the sound of a man's voice, deep and harsh, reached 
his ears, coming from the mouth of the cave. Claude felt 
the blood rush to his cheek and temples — that voice came 
upon his ear with the memory of the long past rushing 
jirough his brain ; his heart beat till he fancied he could 
hear it, as with a convulsive motion his hand grasped one 
of his pistols. Extinguishing his light, he placed himself 
Within a deep fissure, and, as he did so, heard the same 
v oice say — 

" Wait awhile, Bill, I'll strike a light — you don't know 
the navigation of this place as well as I do." 

"Well," replied a gruff, hoarse voice, " every T&sft»" , &a& 
hiB fancy. Curse these here dark holes *, grvj&tivxv^ M^et 
fa ground like a mole don't suit we gipsies •, otl Wuim<tfS£r> 
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Tonitiaoteatb; or under thsgieeorwood tree, suitajouifean- 
^etitutioari better." ■ ••••■' \i ■ •.»? 

" I like your notions, Bill/ 9 returned the othet, * taking 
a steel, and endeavouring to light a match. '.SAh,*': fee 
continued, with an oath, "what a fool I ami.tker* *ve 
some embers, alight yet in the fire there— I jasft eaughlLia 
glimpse of them." .■■-..* 

The next instant, a candle threw its glare xonnd the 
cave, and our hero, from his place of concealment gatfad 
upon the speakers with a trembling kind of intense anxiofj. 

The two men had advanced into the care, and staking 
the candle into the handle of an old iron saucepan, the first 
speaker threw a lot of dry wood on the embers, and kneel- 
ing down, soon blew them into a flame, then rising; be *s£d4- 

" Kow sit down, Bill, on that stone, it's the softest in 
the place,/ he added, with harsh laugh; I can give yottJa 
first-rate glass of Hollands, and a slice of fried liver, •■£ 
then we will have a chat. It's nigh eleven years since w 
met, and I've been half round the globe in that time, *aie 
a sailor of against my will, and fighting the enemies of mgr 
country as they called it Curse them, they laid the macks 
of their d d cat on my back — it was for being late in 
laying out on the foreyard — I had sprained my handVnd 
I could scarcely use it ; but I swore then I would pay tte 
scoundrel who ordered my punishment, and I did— -he will 
carry my mark to his grave." i 

As the man spoke and turned round, taking oat of a 
hole a stone jar, which contained the spirits, the light tiafcl 
full on his strongly marked features. Eleven years had 
left their impress, and the nice was changed; the wtfr 
formed features had a sterner, fiercer, and more desperately 
reckless expression, his hair was slightly grey, bat Msbroad, 
massy form was still unchanged i>y tune ox Trnnkfr ; y 
Claude gazed upon his face with a stem, hxow and* 
clenched hand; he recognised those never-to-be fesgeitsB 
features ; there he was, the cruel tyrant of his eady yean, 
the man for whose apprehension his kind, noble-heerted eaofe 
had offered such large rewards — there he waa before hot 
the identical Black George, he so ardently thirsted t? cep* 
ture. So intense was his feeling of fierce zeseataenfr—tt 
strong and so forcible was the memory of the peat; his 
early suffering, and still more cruel wrongs, aU ms^td fe 
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■neb paferftt confusion through his brain, that he was on 
the point of rushing from his place of concealment, and 
Mteiring his oppressor on the spot ; a moment's reflection, 
However, calmed the tumult of his blood, and caused' him 
to restrain his temper and wait till at least he heard what 
these men had to say, and to discover, if possible, what ob- 
ject brought Black George to the cave. 

The men, in the mean time, had settled themselves near 
the fire, with two cans full of undiluted Hollands, and large 
slices of sheep's liver were cut, and placed across the char- 
eoal to broiL 

" Well, blow me, George, but this aint sobad neither," 
add the man named Bill, a tall swarthy gipsy, about fifty. 
It Bust he cursed damp here, in the winter though." 

"Oh, I never came here till now, myself," said Black 
George, scientifically turning the broil, the smell from which 
pervaded the cave, " and I dont intend, now I have luckily 
stumbled en you, to stay longer than the time you will 
be getting me a gipsy turn-out. I must keep deuced close ; 
it would not do to be hung out to dry, suspended from the 
fat yard of that d d old ship I got away from." 

* - Well," remarked the other, " wherever you got this 
stni£ if* the right sort, George ; now let us hear how the 
tovU you came on board a man-of-war, and how you have 
disposed of your carcase these long years — here's your health, 
lad!" 

" The last time I saw you, Bill," began Black George, 
Stopping at intervals to devour the broiled liver and swallow 
freup of Hollands. — "The last time I saw you was two days 
iher, you may remember, that bungling affair of theAx- 
SBaaver wag*) • 

» ■ **'Oh. aye, I remember," returned the other, " but by 

■■■»*«■ I don't call it such a bungling affair ; we shared thzee 

tariffed and eighty odd pounds, and our four comrades who 

**e nabbed got clear off for want of evidence." 

< ^Yea," said Black George, "and lost the eight hun- 

%sd pounds hard cash ; but no matter, I had to make my- 

Htf remarkably scarce after that affair, fcr those Bonds, of 

%*ngfc Sense, took it into their heads to offer a deuce of 

♦reward for my individual apprehension." 

fc ■ ' ^Wfrjr, d-*— it, George," interrupted Gipsey Bill, 

*iti^dt fwas those people who found your sou, *&<L V^\» 
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him, didn't they — What's become of him ? I heard some- 
queer reports in the village about that ere business. They 
took him for some one else, eh ?" 

Claude Tregannon hardly breathed. r 

"Yes," very coolly returned Black George, with a 
mocking kind of laugh, " that was a rum go, Bill ; but as 
they paid for the boy's education, and made a gentleman 
of him, I let well alone. As to what became of hi™, I 
can't say, as I quitted the country soon after, as you shall 
hear, if you don't interrupt me." 

"Very well — go it your own way, my lad; you were 
always a peg higher than any of us, when yon got on your 
stilts." 

"Well, some time after that," recommenced Black 
George, " I embarked with my wife in the Independence 
for New York, intending to try my luck in the backwoods, 
but ill-luck pursued me. Our captain was a drunken 
blackguard — the first mate a scoundrel, and the crew the 
most mutinous set of lubbers as ever handled an emigrant 
ship. We were a hundred and thirty-eight souls onboard, 
men, women, and children, and all stowed between decks 
like a parcel of swine ; with a steady east wind we ran a 
good distance in the first two days. It then chopped round 
to the south, blowing hard, and at night turned into a gale 
at south-west ; before two o'clock the next morning our 
captain was dead drunk, our chief mate cursing, swearing, 
and bullying the crew, and driving the sick passengers 
down below, where the heat was stifling ; the rascal struck 
me because I refused to go down and have the hatches 
fastened over us ; in return I knocked him down — he then 
swore he would shoot me for a mutinous dog, and called 
the crew to help him. All this time the crazy old ship 
was plunging her bows into the breaking seas, and heeling 
over enough to carry away her masts, half the crew were 
drunk, and the other half mutinous : thus before daylight 
we lost our masts, and in the midst of a pitiless hurricane 
we drove ashore on what we learned afterwards was the 
' Island of Arran,' in the Bay of Galway. In less than a 
quarter of an hour the sea swept a hundred of our wretched 
passengers overboard, and in less than an hour the ship 
went in two, and left the rest of us to drown or get ashore 
as we could ; I lost my wife and every article I possessed, 
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and got to land with about thirty of our crew and male 
passengers, nearly as naked as when we were born — some 
with broken arms and bruises, penniless and miserable. 
The only consolation was that our rascally skipper was 
drowned, and that the first mate kept him company. The 
poor fishermen of the island, a rough but good-natured 
race, gave us shelter and food, and picked up what they 
could of the wreck ; some boxes and chests were driven 
ashore, and the contents scattered with a lot of dead bodies 
over the rocks ; we picked up garments enough to clothe 
ourselves. For three days I searched in vain for my wife's 
body, but it did not drift ashore. Well, to shorten my 
tale, we were carried to Galway and a subscription got up 
for us, and the sick and wounded taken to the hospital. I 
made my way along the coast, to get to Cork or some port, 
and work my passage to England, when one evening I was 
nabbed by a pressgang and carried on board a cutter, and 
finally on board a frigate in the Cove of Cork. We sailed 
shortfy after with a convoy for the West Indies, there was 
no use in grumbling when the cat was exhibited for every 
petty offence ; so as long as I got fair treatment I did my 
duty ; but with the firm determination that as I was forced 
on board again against my will, I would leave, the first op- 
portunity, of my own accord. After nine years' absence 
spent in foreign parts, now and then fighting and taking 
prizes, we sailed for England. I was not in the same ship 
all this time — for I got a severe wound in a fight with some 
piratical craft, and was left at Babadoes in hospital, and 
when recovered, shipped on board another King's ship. 
Well, we reached Portsmouth, and shared some prize money, 
and then I cut my stick, but not before I contrived to give 
the second lieutenant a knock over the head one night in 
Portsmouth that will keep up a lively remembrance of me 
in his brain ; for some how, you see, Bill, I like to repay 
all debts of honour ; he got me three dozen, for I may say 
nothing, and I told him I would repay him, and then he 
got me two dozen more, and six days in heavy irons, and 
a threat of hanging me next time. I left him, however 
with one optic the less, and a cut on the back of the head 
yon could thrust your fist in." 

" Sarve him right — curse him !" growled Bill. " What 
right have they to make a man a slave if he &oel\, \^fc& "^ J 
hen flo# him like a dog ?" 
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■"Well; I won't dispute their rights, ' Biil-ui&flMi 
must fight, you know, and if they would only be* 1 a lffta! 
less tyrannical and pitch the blaBted cat overboard; 1 1'dAtafl 
see much cause for grumbling. Our first Captain' mrfNfl 
out-and-out-fine fellow, and every inch a gentleman'. ' l Ml 
next rose from before the mast to be a skipper, and sVbMBt 
hearted beggar he was, and it was all flogging, though "li 
had the finest crew in the fleet. Well, I now was J r W " 
bo I made the best of my way, desiring to get rid of feR 
sailor's garments, and once more rig myself as a travfcH3i§ 
tinker. Tou know how I can change my face, B3k ^ 
never let any one on board see me do this, and weE'll 
was I had this power, for ten times over I should havi 
been nabbed but for it ; for there was a hot pursuit aftfi 
me, and had I been taken, I should have got, as I said, tk 
airing at the end of a rope, on board one of his Majeetjfi 
ships — my first thought was to look after my son." ' ■■ :>; i 

" Come now, George," interrupted Bill, with a latogfc 
getting more familiar as the Hollands worked, for he evi- 
dently stood in awe of his comrade — " Come now, dr£| 
this dodge, trying to gammon me ; sure I knows blafttec 
well that that ere boy, whoever he is, was not yours ; *Ai 
women picked up a lot of news from servants and others, 
while telling fortunes both here and in Dorset — and— " '- 

"Well, what the devil is it to you," fiercely inter- 
rupted Elack George, with a most ominous frown, atfc 
clenching his first, " whose son he is? It answers my pur 
pose to call him my son." 

" Well, curse it, George, you hain't going to quarrel 
with an old comrade as has helped you out of many a scrap! 
when you first joined our tribe, and am now willing to <k 
the same ? But — " 

" You are right, Bill — I'm a d d ungratefu 

fellow to keep anything from you, " returned Black George 
holding out his hand ; " but, you Bee, I'm sworn, and, as- ] 
was paid, and all's square, I never betrays a secret, till l'n 
betrayed myself — so let him be my son for the present. * 

"All right, comrade, all right !"exolaimed Bill; ■'**-] 
like good faith, when good faith is kept ; call the oh4] 
yonr son, or your grand-mother, if you likes; but did yoi 
find him ?" 

"Ho, " returned the other, " I did not. When I go 
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Jftto f I)orseta1jire, I heard that the Bonds of Grange were 
{ftatf-Trbatti dead — and that the property went to a miserly 
jjypMn? °f tneira, and that the old gentleman dying without 
IRgoipg his will, his nephew, as my son was called by them, 
£pppi left with very little, and had departed from the coun- 
iEyyand I could not find out where he went to, so I travel- 
Jfd oiv here ; and, by mere chance, when sitting in on ale- 
hapae, I heard that I was track* d to these here parts, which 
mule me get to this cave as fast as possible, as I had some- 
thing to do here also, but my ill luck still clung to me ; I 
jwaatad to see a fellow they called Stonehenge, agent to Six 
Jamet Tregannon, of Tregannon Park." 

■ . " Why, hang it, George, that's the chap, they say, as 
iwnt by the name of Smith, a coiner and burglar, and that 
like fled the country because some chap, a constable, 
they say, recognised him as Smith — it's a rum story alto- 
gether ; you remember Smith well, don't ye — the chap as 
took you away one time from us on Truro Common, eh ?" 
... M Yes, I remember him well," said Black George ; " but 
4IUL you hear what has become of Stonehenge, the attorney ; 
you have been about these parts these two months and 
wore — your women must have picked up some news." 
.- . " Lord, aye, I knows all about him — he made oft they 
say, with a power of money to America, and robbed the 
Baronet of all his plate — but that's contradicted — they say 
that's in strong chests in Tregannon House still." 
; "Ha, indeed," interrupted Black George, sharply; 
" how many of you muster about the country here ?" 
.. : u "Oh, we are strong; and have done a good business 
,}pve and there through the country — I could get ten or 
twelve stout lads in two hours — some five or six in half an 
hour." 

r.-r" Well, just get me a change of dress, and some of your 

*alnut dye, for 1 am afraid to stir a mile from this. If I 

[ bad not met you in the preserve I was hard up." 

i. ■ "V Well, then," said Bill, " the best thing you can do is 

to come, now with me to my tent, and I'll change you so 

I that your mother, if you ever had one, would not own 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

: .'J 

Claude Tregahwoh had listened to the conroraatiaiM 
the two men with feelings not easily described; whs 
Black George had called him his son, the blood rush* 
violently into his face, but the after observations of bo* 
proved to him that Black George had stiU some imports] 
projects on foot. If he let him out of his sight now i 
might never got hold of him again, so subtle was the mas 
nature, and so extraordinary were the changes he cod 
effect in his face and person. When they rose up to depu 
from the cave, and Black George was actually stooping i 
blow out the candle, our hero, trusting to his great strengt 
and activity, and possessing fire-arms, rushed suddenly froi 
his hiding-place, exclaiming in a loud voice — 

" Villains, we have you now!" 

At the first sound of his voice, the gipsy Bill started 4 
his feet, and seeing the athletic figure of Claude, with : 
pistol extended in his right hand, turned and fled from th 
cave; not so Black George, he also started and turn* 
round, but the next instant the grasp of Tregannon was o 
his collar, and their two faces were within a few inches ( 
each other. 

" So, ruffian," exclaimed our hero, in great excitement 
as he held the unshrinking robber in his powerful grasj 
" so we meet now on more equal terms ; you remember mi 
I see — time has not obliterated all traces of the child yo 
so cruelly ill-treated." 

" No," exclaimed the robber, "no, the father does nc 
so easily forget the features of his son." 

"Fool, as well as villain," said Claude, passionately 
" cease to think this lying tale will find believers. Y* 
come with me, for sooner than let you escape me now, 
would blow your brains out, and spare the hangman a taa 
that ought to have been performed years ago." 

" Oh," fiercely exclaimed Black George, " you croi 
lustily for a youDg cock ; but remember, I tell you, I wil 
swear before any magistrate in the land that you are m; 
son — and I can give proofs of it, too, though I were to b 
hung for it the next moment; but you want to tr 
strength, do you ?" 

With a sudden and very powerful jerk he thought t 
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lid himself of his young opponent ; but Claude was, per- 
haps, as powerful a youth as any in all England ; and not 
jGbr an instant, strong as he was, had Black George a chance 
<*f victory oyer his detainer — still it was a fierce and 
terrible struggle. Our hero threw down his pistol, deter- 
mined .to master the ruffian by main force. Black George 
with a savage curse, wound his arms round the youth, and 
fliroTe to dash him to the ground, but exerting his great 
strength, and incited by the memory of the cruel usage he 
had received, Claude, with a great effort, lifted the 
'villain from his feet, and threw him from him with 
•violence. 

The man reeled and fell backwards, and falling heavily 
with his head against one of the huge stones forming the 
fire-place, lay completely stunned upon the floor of the 
cave. Claude stood panting with the exertion he had used, 
the perspiration pouring down his forehead and cheeks, 
gazing at his prostrate foe, with a feeling of indescribable 
hatred and satisfaction. As he stood thus, a loud voice 
without the cave, shouted — 

; " Mister Claude, Mister Claude, for God's sake answer, 
if yon. are anywhere here." 

"Ah, thank God, it is Treestrail !" exclaimed our hero, 
shouting his name at the top of his voice. 

Advancing to the mouth of the cave, he saw Treestrail. 
pushing his way through the bushes. 

" Thank God, my dear sir," exclaimed Mr. Treestrail 
"that you are safe." 

"Why," returned Claude; "what could put it into 
your head that I incurred any danger ?" 

" Heavens, what has happened to you, sir ? your coat 
u torn, and your face flushed/' questioned Mr. Treestrail, 
in a voice of great surprise and some anxiety. 

" follow me, and you will see, ,, answered Claude ; "I 
have that ruffian, Black George, within here; he is quiet 
enough now; but come in." 

Mr. Treestrail was confounded ; he turned pale as he 
thought of the peril his young master, as he persisted in 
< *fling him, incurred ; but he followed him into the cave. 
Black George was rapidly recovering the stunning blow 
he had received on the back of his head — his eyes were 
°pen, and he made an effort to rise. After a few inatt£R&» 
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he succeeded in sitting up. Mr. Treestrail gazed np*n him 
with profound amazement; the candle threw 'but' a Jsnit 
light upon the scene, for it had burned down into the tiron 

SOCket. • ■'r.yj^il 

"We must be quick, Mr. treestrail," said Claude*; 
picking up his pistol, " and take this villain with as. ■.•it-m- 
near sunset, and we have two miles to go." ■< .\ih-:r. 

Mr. Treestroil looked at the man, and then at our "hewf- 
thinking how terrible the struggle must have been between 
two such powerful men. 

"Now then, get up!" continued Claude, fixing his 
eye on the robber, whose scowl was terrible to look «t; 
"for, as I told you before, I will shoot you sooner than 
let you go." 

Slowly the man rose to his feet, passing his hand across 
his face, wiping away the blood and heat drops, that, mixed 
together, ran down his cheeks ; he then looked Claude Ml 
in the face, and said, speaking slowly, but with niwg^lqr 
distinctness. 

" For what you have done this day, I will probe your 
heart to the very quick. I'll cool your pride, proud boy- 
mark my words, if I do not." 

" Tush — go on, ruffian," fiercely exclaimed Tregannon; 
" do you think I heed what comes from such polluted lips; 
Go first, Mr. Treestrail," he added ; " and mark me, villain," 
turning to Black George, " if you move a step too fast, 111 
shoot you as I would a mad dog." 

A laugh of derision burst from the man's lips, as our 
hero passed a pistol to Mr. Treestrail, who pushed his way . 
out from the cave, Black George following, and Clauds* 
close upon his steps. . - 

The sun had just gone down as they emerged fronvthft ■ 
cave; but scarcely had they proceeded a hundred yard*' 
before they were suddenly surrounded by eight men, bran- 
dishing stout ash-poles, and swearing in a frightful manner 
that they would take their lives if they did not let their 
prisoner go. 

Claude had his grasp on Black George before he could 
stir a step. 

" Rascals !" he exclaimed, placing the nrazile of hi0 
pistol close to his prisoner's head, if yon advance another 1 
step I will blow his brains out." v..-.-* 
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. i "At him, fools!'' shouted Black George; "he dare not 
murder histown father." 

a : They made a rash as he uttered these words; and Claude 
Tregannon, passionate by nature, and exasperated at the 
tipogbts of" the villain escaping, pulled the trigger, the 
weapon flashed in the pan, and, with a wild laugh, the 
ruffian sprung amidst the gipsies, though Mr. Treestrail 
made a^rasp at him as he sprang past him." 
. • "'Mow then, pay them off, Bill!" exclaimed Black George, 
seizing a stout ash-stick. 
■ " No, no," exclaimed the gipsy, falling back, " we don't 
want our necks in a halter — we have struck no blow. Cut 
your lucky now, all we shall do is to prevent them follow- 
ing you." 

V Rascals I" cried Claude, " do you know that you have 
already put your necks in a halter. That villain is a 
deserter and a robber; you are aiding his escape from 
justice." 

"Blast me if you aint a dutiful son!" exclaimed the 
gipsy named Bill, " thank your stars, youngster, we don't 
crack your crown for you." 

Before he could utter another word, our hero sprung 

within his guard, forced the stick from his hand, and dealt 

him a blow across the head that tumbled him over on his 

back. With a volley of curses, the gipsies, with Black 

George at their head, made a rush. It would undoubtedly 

have fared hard with our hero and Mr. Treestrail, had not 

loud shouts from, the wood suddenly changed their assailants' 

purpose. In an instant, Gipsy Bill regained his legs, and 

the .rest, without a moment's hesitation, turned round and 

fled, Black George with the rest. So impetuous and en- 

raged n was. Claude, that he would have followed, had not 

Mr, Treestrail caught him by the arm, saying — 

-;•■.* For God's sake, sir, at this hour, and through this 

entangled wood, do not attempt to pursue the villains I 

^taknpw that Black George is now in the country, and 

vita the aid of the authorities we can hunt him out." 

.."Jfol" bitterly exclaimed Claude, halting in his pur- 
pose, "that ruffian will baffle us, mark my words !" 
i As he spoke, Mr. Treestrail' s eldest son and a young 
b&tama rusting out of the nuWood and found them. ; > 
" Good God, father! who were those men. a&ta&&R!£ r ^s'aft 
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we saw them from the hill as we were coming to look for 
you, and shouted as loud as we could." 

" Faith it was lucky, Ned, you came," said Mr. Tree*- 
strail ; " but what brought you in search of me ?" 

"Why, Mr. Bonville, the lawyer, from London, arrived 
a little while after you departed, and he was impatient 
to see you. I went to grandmother's, and she said you had 
crossed the river to go to look for the gentleman who lodged 
with her, so I also crossed and took the lad from the Feny 
House to show me the way you went." 

"Who is Mr. Bonville ?" said Claude, gloomily, as he 
walked on. 

"He is the agent over the property," answered Mr. 
Treestrail, " and he comes about this time of the year to 
take the rents of the large farms and look over the property; 
and a very gentlemanly good sort of a man he is." 

"But what induced you, my good friend, " inquired 
Claude, making an effort to recover his usual good and 
even temper, "what induced you to follow me this 
evening ?" 

Mr. Treestrail coloured very much, as he replied, with a 
slight sigh — 

" Why, to say the truth, sir, a dream of my mother's and 
*8ome intelligence I picked up about a gang of poachers 
infesting the preserves on Lord Falmouth's domain ; that 
cave is on his Lordship's property, not far from the pheasant 
preserves. I was told that it was dangerous to be alone in 
that wild part of the country, so I followed you over, and 
not finding you after a strict search, and getting alarmed, I 
kept shouting till you heard me." 

They walked on for a few moments without a word y 
Mr. Treestrail saw his companion was greatly excited an«3l 
vexed, therefore he remained silent ; but just as they came 
within sight of the Ferry House, our hero turned rounds 
and taking Mr. Treestrail by the hand and pressing il 
kindly, said — 

" My good friend, do not think me ungrateful for ad 
the kindness and affection you have shown me. I a** 
hasty by nature, and having heard much while concealed i* 
the cave, that pained my heart, and recalled the past, I &X& 
quite overpowered and stunned by that villain's escape, f&* 
J feel satisfied he will evade all pursuit. As to the gipsies 
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\dio aided his flight, if we attempted any proceedings against 
them it would lead to useless exposure and much talk ; for, 
from what I heard of the conversation between Black George 
and one of them named Bill, I find that the former was 
alone concerned in my abduction." 

"My dear sir," said Mr. Treestrail, I tell you, in my 
humble opinion, the best way to proceed is to send word to 
the Captain of the port at Falmouth that a deserter from 

beg your pardon, you did not mention the name of the 

ship — you said he deserted from " 

"No, there's the difficulty, he never mentioned the 
name of the ship himself, but I heard him say that he had 
been tracked into these parts, so that we may describe him, 
at all events ; though you may depend on it he will not 
now adopt the gipsy costume or keep with them, as he must 
know I overheard all he said. However, we must try all 
means to get hold of him — not that we shall learn the truth, 
for I feel satisfied that man would die under the hangman's 
hands, exulting at having crushed my hopes of proving my 
birth. He will, if taken, be claimed by the Captain of the 
ship from which he deserted, and be executed for wounding 
his officer and deserting. Therefore his fate is certain; 
but I will tell you, my good friend, what we may do: 
send to Truro for a couple of constables, and with them we 
will visit the cave so that they may be able to state on oath 
what they see and find. They will discover the garments 
of a child — in a perishing state to be sure — still they are 
important, for it will easily be proved that they are not 
those belonging to a child born in a wealthy position, and 
they will prove ako that there was another child of the 
same age as myself with those who planned my abduction, 
so that with the links we have, something like the truth 
may be elicited." 

He spoke with the enthusiasm of youth full of hope and 
l)elief in the justice and laws of the land. 

" I will ride over to Truro to-morrow morning, ,, said 
Mr. Treestrail, " and see Mr. Vigors ; he was much esteemed . 
l>y your father, though at that time only young, he has 
since become much liked, and for an attorney," here Mjv 
treestrail smiled — " he is considered a very just and con- 
scientious man. I will, if you permit me, put him in 
possession of all the facts relative to your position, roA^sfc^ 
. his advice*" 
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"I am perfectly willing;" said Claude ; "but recollect 
my funds are but trifling to commence a suit at law on as 
jet but a weak foundation." 

"You may rest assured, my dear sir," said^tr. T^t 
strail, earnestly, " that Mr. Vigors will not involve you in 
any law charges or commence a suit without he sees sufle 
grounds to work upon. I know, of course, but little of '*" 
law myself; but it strikes me that if you claim 
Tregannon estates, as the only son of the late Sjr H« 
Claude Tregannon, that James Tregannon, not 
show himself in this country, will hardly be able to. bring 
forward proofe that you are not the legal heir." -j 

"Well," replied our hero, thoughtfully, "see JC. 
Vigors, at all events, and get a couple of constables ; $r 
after an examination of the cave, I must proceed to London. 
I cannot live in idleness ; something, my good Mend, I must 
do, for you well know all law proceedings are proverbially 
tedious, and should the lawyers consider my case doubtft& 
I must prepare myself to struggle through the world by my 
own exertions. Do not look sad, my worthy friend, I <jo 
not, I assure you, covet wealth, I but require name," he 
added with a flushing cheek, " a name I can call my own, 
without any one daring to dispute it, and most solemnljyl 
say, let them but own I am the son of Sir Henry Claude 
Tregannon, and the cursed gold they all so covet may remain 
theirs. Did I not feel in my heart that I am Claude 
Tregannon, did a shadow of doubt haunt my miud, I would 
die sooner than have the finger of scorn pointed at me as 
an imposter." 

"My dear, dear sir," exclaimed Mr. Treestrail, with 
emotion, and respectfully and affectionately pressing ClaudpB 
hand, "there is not, I know, the faintiest shadow of doubt* 
and even if, in a court, you failed in establishing, yogr 
rights, there would not be a soul in that court, who heard 
the case, that would not leave it firmly convinced in 
their own hearts that you were Sir Henry TregannQn** 
son." 

They had now reached the ferry, and the . converaar 
tion ceased. 
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1 CHAPTER XVII. 

Tblb fallowing day, by orders of the Captain of the Port, 
fo whom the particulars related in the previous chapter 
"were made known, a party of sailors from a King's ship, in 
xfie harbour of Falmouth, were scouring the country in 
search of Black George ; that search diligently excited by 
'the information that Lieutenant Hart, the officer he had so 
ViieHy wounded at Portsmouth, was not expected to live. 
^ The requisite information, and the description of the 
deserter's person, were *ent to most of the sea-ports. 
Several of lie gipsies were apprehended, but the man named 
Btll was not amongst them ; they denied any knowledge of 
the culprit ; and as no charge was made against them by 
.either our hero or Mr. Treestrail, they were not detained ; 
in fact, the former could not see that anything could be 
gained by charging them with an assault, and bringing 
himself needlessly before the public. 
,: Mr. Vigors sent down two respectable constables to visit 
the cave, and note down everything they saw there, so as to 
be able to give evidence hereafter. Claude Tregannon re- 
ceived a most kind and polite note, at the same time, from 
Mr. Vigors, anxiously requesting to see him at his earliest 
Convenience. Accordingly, having prepared a torch, our 
Itero, Mr. Treestrail, his son, and the two constables, set out 
for the cave. 

!J " On entering, they lighted their torch, and commenced a 
^ ^careful investigation. The two constables scrupulously 
remarking all they saw, though by no means aware of the 
"principal use of their evidence ; however, nothing particular 
attracted their attention till they came to the garments of 
'the child, which, though decayed by damp, could be easily 
identified as having belonged to a child of about three years 
$*&> s&d made of strong coarse materials, such as would 
ie lied by the labouring classes ; but as they moved them, 
*fld were carefully placing them in a bag, one article fell 
from their folds, along with a torn and defaced book, that 
ttonee attracted the attention of all. 

"My God! look here," exclaimed Mr. Treestrail, 
picking up carefully the dropped article, upon which Claude 
Iregannon gazed with an indescribable feeling of relief. 
"This is very strange," said one of the consta.bls»\ " ^fca& 
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is a child's lace collar — a most expensive and beautiful piece 
of lace — and in almost perfect preservation." 

" Yes," said Mr. Treestrail, with much emotion, his 
eyes fixed on the piece of lace; "I remember well thai 
such collars as this were worn by the late Baronet's 
children ; and you, sir," he remarked, in a low voice to 
Claude, " alwayB wore them — this I consider a very impor- 
tant discovery. It was remarked at the time the child'* 
body was found, that some of the articles of clothing were 
missing, but were supposed to have been washed off with 
the action of the tides — these other articles were, no doubt, 
on the body of the other child." 

The collar was carefully put aside, and then Claude 
Tregannon said — 

" There is no doubt but that my sisters will remember 
this collar, which is somewhat remarkable, or one of the 
servants, who had charge of me at the time, if they can be 
found." 

" Oh," eagerly interrupted Mr. Treestrail, " Anne Pol- 
well, the young woman who had charge of you, is, at this 
moment, living with your sister, Miss Mary, who is greatly 
attached to her, I hear. She has never been quite herself 
since that period, and never, from the beginning, would 
admit that the body found was her master's son. Now let 
us see what is in this torn and defaced book." 

One of the surprised constables held the light, and our 
hero examined the book, which proved to be an old alma- 
nack of the year 1 773 — it was much torn, and the writing on 
the blank pages almost illegible — it seemed to have been ' 
used as a kind of memorandum-book, in which the owner 
made curious entries. Several were read — but having no> 
reference to anything they had cognizance of — till, at last, 
opposite the thirteenth day of July, was written — 

" I was married— don't consider the number thirteen - 
lucky." 

Then followed several other items — then again, on th» 
eighteenth of March — 

" I won three hundred pounds from James Treganno»- 
at the races at Exeter — same night, made a bad hedge, lost 
three hundred and seventy pounds." 

Two or three pages followed, nearly defaced — the next 
*rk was — 

i 
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•' Left London — found the place getting hot. Thirteenth 
of October, met James Tregannon in Leeds. Thirteenth of 
April, 178 — , met him again on Truro Common — always 
thought something crooked would happen on the thirteenth 
— for on the thirteenth of May my child was drowned in 
the Fal, and I never recovered the body." 

All paused and looked at each other with a very serious 
expression of countenance. 

"It is very evident to me/' exclaimed our hero, 
that " this was written by the man called Black George — 
and that it was his son who was found, and substituted for 
me. James Tregannon and his wife must have done this 
— yon see the writer of this says, his child's body was 
never found, so that he must have left this place before 
James Tregannon made the discovery." 

" There is a good deal to perplex in this," replied Mr. 
Treestrail ; " but still the conclusion is very evident — the 
date in that book is, as well as I can recollect, the very 
day or two after your abduction ; this man, also, seems to 
have moved in a better class of society, to judge by many 
of the remarks in that almanack." 

" These garments no doubt are those stripped from the 
body of Black George's child, when found," observed our 
hero, who having read several other sentences, all injured 
by damp, but still legible, gave the almanack to be put up 
with the rest of the articles. And after spending half-an- 
hour more in searching, and not finding anything worth 
remarking, they left the cave, and set out on their 
'/ return. 

The following day Claude, considerably elated by the 
discovery they had made in the cave, set out to walk to 
Troro, to visit Mr. Vigors, who received him in the kindest 
and most gratifying manner. Before he made any remarks 
concerning the things found in the cave, he requested a 
clear account of all the incidents in our hero's life, particu- 
larly his memory concerning his very earliest recollection, 
to all of which Mr. Vigors listened with great attention, 
and as he concluded said — 

"My, dear sir, the moment you entered the room and I 
looked into your features, I said to myself : — This ia be- 
yond a doubt, Sir Henry Tregannon's son — I could not be mis- 
taken, and when I closed my eyes and listened to ysv«^<*Rfe* 
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I could have sworn my noble and generous patois 
speaking to me; your relation of events is eleasi 
striking, bnt your discovery in the cave yesterday i*f 
important, establishing beyond a shadow of doutfft/ 
things : first, that your father's child was stolen, nesltl 
the body found was decidedly not that of Claude TJrt 
non. Now the grand point to prove will be that yea 
the child stolen — but I will not weary you with law 1 
idealities ; I am quite satisfied and will shortly proeei 
London, and have an interview with Mr. Saunders* 
confidential friend and brother lawyer of your lame 
friend, Mr. Parks. These recent discoveries will also ! 
a considerable effect upon him. Before this you really 
nothing but your singular resemblance, as it cool 
styled, to bring forward to support your claims. Fo* 
anonymous letter which is supposed to have been writte 
Miss Stonehenge would, in point of law, be of no vi 
Now, the case is different. You have, my dear six 
seen any of your sisters since your abduction ; you i 
tioned that your eldest sister, Lady Trecastle, eonsts 
refused to listen to any communication made to he: 
your aunt, Mrs Bond, concerning you. Now she may, 
I assure you, I think she does believe she is or was rig) 
doing so ; she is a most amiable, generous, and chan 
woman ; you look surprised, but you are not aware tha 
fore Sir Henry's death I was appointed, by Sir Charles ' 
castle, agent over his property, and also his law adviser, 
am now occupied about his very valuable estate, or ra 
Lady Trecastle' s estate, of Pentorven, left her by ] 
father; that is, bestowed upon her as a marriage port 
then it was worth perhaps two thousand a-year. The mi 
on that part of the property would now sell for ns 
eighty thousand pounds. Have you never, my dear sir, I 
desire to behold your sisters ; excuse me if I touch oc 
licate ground — " 

" Nay, Mr. Vigors," interrupted Claude, " I feel 3 
kindness more than I can express ; I have always exj 
enced a strong and ardent desire to behold my sisters, 
feeling my singular situation, and so often hearing my 
loved aunt speak of Lady Trecastle, and declare that 
was so obstinate in her opinion, that it really was 
rothcr who was found, that I felt loth to intrude 119 
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•^ofto her psssonee. My youngest sister eagerly desired to 
**m nte, but Lady Trecastle prevented even her from folio w- 
'ittf the dieted of her heart." 

- " Well y my dear sir, you can gratify that desire most 
? j**dihr. Your youngest sister is unmarried, and is still 
with Lady Trecastle. I have just finished some documents 
iwaa preparing for her ladyship to sign, and intended 
tending my son Robert with them to-morrow ; he has just re- 
turned from Cambridge; she has never seen him; take 
those papers and announce yourself as Mr. llobert Vigors, 
it is a very innocent ruse, and whatever may be the con- 
^equenoes, I will bear the brunt. You will most likely bo 
-received in the drawing-room of Trecastle ; in that room, 
over the mantel-piece, hangs a magnificent portrait of your 
Ather, taken, I fancy, when about your age ; it formerly 
Jaung in the green room of Tregannon House. I will dic- 
tate nothing to you with respect to the interview — let 
najmre speak for itself — well, what say you ?" 

" That I will go," answered the young man rousing him- 
self from a deep reverie, into which he had fallen. "Your 
intentions are most kind, and whatever the result, believe 
me, my dear air, your efforts for my benefit will never be 
Atfgotten." 

" I am rejoiced that you consent," replied Mr. Vigors, 

a for I am sanguine as to the result ; 1 have a vast deal to 

fay to you, especially about James Tregannon, whom I 

Irmly believe had a hand in the melancholy fate of your 

! lather, but will defer further converse on those subjects till 

; we meet at Mr. Saunders's in London ; and now, will you 

• honour me with your company to dinner ; only my own 
■■ -Jamily, three girls, and my son, Kobert, and though last, 

'.net least, I assure you, my good wife. I shall simply in- 

* troduoe you as Mr. Bond ; you will have quite light enough 
4o return to Tregannon after tea, and after to-morrow, say 
you will start for Trecastle ; it is only seven miles from 
Hflstone, in fact on the estuary of the Helstone, called the 
Lap Fool." 

Our hero could make no objection to the kind invitation 

ef Mr. Vigors, and passed a very cheerful evening ; the 

Misses Vigors were remarkably nice girls, the second very 

handsome, the son a sensible, quiet, clever youth, extremelv 

* goooVnatured. 
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The whole family evidently looked upon their visitor - 
with admiration, his fine majestic person and remarkabl^^I 

handsome features, always struck the beholder, but hi * 

gentle pleasing manner, so winning and so unassuming, wor^^ 
the immediate attention and esteem of those he became in — ^ 
timate with. ^ 

Mr. Kobert Vigors insisted on accompanying him hab— M 
way home, and during the walk they chatted cheerfull^^ 
upon college life, and the difference between Oxford ancr* 
Cambridge. 

Kobert Vigors was intended for the bar ; readily per-*- 2 "" 
ceiving that there was some private matter between < l>ii^ r 
father and his guest, he was much too discreet and sensibl^^ 
to touch upon any subject relative to business betweeiC^ 
them. 

The next day Claude Tregannon informed Mr. Tree— ~* 
strail how pleased he was with Mr. Vigors and his family,-^ 
and that he had promised to go to Trecastle-Jpie next d«y, — 
and be introduced to his sisters as Mr. Robert Vigors- — ^ 
Mr. Treestrail looked delighted. 

" She will recognise you in a moment, mark my words,— 
my dear sir ; she was very fond of you before her mar— — * 
riage ; not that I mean to say that Sir Charles altered here- 
in her affection, far from it, for he is an easy good-natured, ' " 
kind-hearted man, a little perhaps inclined to accumulate * 
money ; they have three children, two girls and a boy, the 
eldest not more than ten ; Lady Trecastle was here some 
two years back, and her little boy, Henry, a lovely child, 
so put me in mind of you when about his age, that it quite 
overcame me." 

"Well, I trust," said Claude, "that no unpleasant re- 
sult will follow my intended visit. Did you hear how the 
search after that villain Black George succeeded ?" 

" Totally failed in finding, as yet, the slightest trace 
of him/ ' answered Mr. Treestrail, "I fear he has a way of 
getting amongst the miners, if so, he would baffle any 
search made after him ; as you may fancy they are a strange 
body of men, our Cornish miners, and if he has any con- 
nexion amongst them, down in their mines he could be 
concealed for years.* ' 

Claude fell into deep thought, a^^xv^\Atrera«id 
wrote to Fanny Fleetwood, afuil afccoxraX, <A ^'O&s&VA 
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TOGtmed to him, enclosing it in one to Madame D' Arblay, 
ted faithfully promising to be in London at the period 
fixed upon. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Tbecastle, the family seat of the Trecastles, for more 
fran three centuries, was one of the most picturesque and 
teautiful residences in Cornwall, being built upon a richly 
wooded eminence, above the Loo Pool as it is styled, a 
tpecies of lake formed by the shingle of tho sea beach ob- 
structing the waters of the Helstone river. The scenery of 
tins beautiful lake, which is nearly seven miles in circum- 
ference, is scarcely to be surpassed by any in Cornwall ; rocks 
*b* abruptly from the margin, while the sides are clothed 
With a line banging wood ; to the south the view is terminated 
ty the faint streak which seems to unite the sea with the 
finnament, while to the north, hill retires behind hill in 
fcieal perspective, catching the fleeting but beautiful effects 
of light and shade, and perpetually presenting a new ap- 
penance to the admirer of nature. 

From the brow of the hill just above the Loo Pool, 
daude Tregannon pulled up his horse, about two o'clock 
of the same day he had left Truro to gaze down upon the Loo 
*ke and the mansion of Sir Charles Trecastlc on the op- 
poiite bank. He was at once struck with admiration at its 
Qtyect and situation; excepting its front, it appeared sur- 
tomided by fine woods, rising in heavy clusters over every- 
part of the grounds. The mansion, as he proceeded and 
toned the extremity of the lake, appeared partly ancient 
*d partly modern. Tho front of the old building faced 
«te west, that towards the south had been recently erected 
Jy Bir Charles himself, and opened on a lawn of great 
J^uty, which extended to the waters ; a handsome boat- 
*Htee was built upon tho edge of the rocks, and floating 
fcfccefully on the still placid surface of the lake was a gay 
pleasure boat. His features wore a very serious expression, 
*Bd his heart palpitated not little as, having traversed the 
a *enue, he halted his horse at the front door of ti\a tsubsl- 
**&. A groom came to take it, ousting a\ooY a&Vfe &&*& 
tithe stranger's noble and preposessiug ieatuicfc. 
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-' " Shall! take the horse to the stable*, ■Blr^ltf^efc, 
touching his hat respectfully. •■■.■■•* -»;r- a jniu 

l Claude hesitated a little, and then said«^>" ' r * ,v ^ *' 

" May I trouble you to walk him about. I dtf"tft*iifoSfr 
how long my business may detain me; if I am 'delayed, I 
will let you know." < " ■ .' V"*** 

"Certainly, sir. But, short or long, a rub $6lnittkltfL 
feed will not hurt him." "W ■■' * < lU>a 

" Well, take him to the stables," replied bur WSrft J ^. 
proaching the front door, which was wide open, sh'ewTtffck 
noble hall of great height, with galleries and a staiiifedi^rafe 
window at the back. As he was about to enteri a 'servant 
out of livery tame forward — <■.:*; ' :ot 

"Is Lady Trecastle at home and disenjgagcd r^' he in- 
quired, recovering his usual firmness and decisiony ' :I "' 

"Yes, sir, her ladyship is within," replied tfta'tt^, 
" Who shall I say, sir?" opening, as he spoke, the'door of 
a reception-room. . :...;■; aiuu- 

"A gentleman on business from Mr. Vigors of Trtiitf:' 11 

The man disappeared, but, in a few moments 1 returned 
saying — " ■ ■ ; ifL 

" Will you please to follow me, sir; Mr: Kbb 
Vigors, I presume." 

Claude felt his cheek flush, but he merely bowted his 
head, and followed the man — ascending a noble flight '6? 
marble stair?, and traversing part of the gallery, tfti 
servant threw open a door, saying — j": 

" Mr. Eobert Vigors, your ladyship." ' j: 

Claude Tregannon, with a heightened colour,, 
but a firm step, pressing his lips hard, entered thfe 
room. i'"iu"#'" 

At a glance he perceived there were two ladies in 
noble saloon into which he advanced, one reclining* 'iteglU 
gently on an ottoman, the other sitting at a table, wlficte^ 
was covered with various kinds of fancy work, at whitefe^ 
she appeared employed. The tall commanding figure o»~ 
Claude as he slowly approached the ladies, attracted a— " 
once their attention. Lady Trecastle — the lady on the Eo fa^ -^ 
rose from her seat, advanced a step and was about tor 8J6eald5~~ 
when her eyes rested full upon the features of our ligrift^ 
For an instant she appeared traii«fixted to the spot, she 'bte^fl 
came deadly pale, and sinking lawSfe. ir$tfk ^a& Wfat^iEJ^ J 
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^ftLajm^ ht a [trembling agitated voice, seizing at the same 
time a smelling-bottle from the table— 

u Good God, «ir # who are you? or is this a delusion of 

Wi Jfhe; other lady, a fair and lovely girl, of some four-and- 
enty years, sprang to her feet, gazed wildly upon the 
£ vjspAor, with clasped hands as she awaited, in intense agita- 
Ihon, a reply. Claude himself was greatly agitated, he 
aaze<jL ,ftom one sister to the other till the tears came into 
jWi^yAS an( ^ then gently taking the hand of his youngest 
^sjjsteiy^e; said in a voice of excessive emotion — 
, ' ry.,Vary, Mary, have you lost all memory of your un- 
fortunate brother ?" a 
. ... f' Ah, my God! M exclaimed the. pale and agitated girl, 
" my heajt told me who you were, my own dear, dear 

>, ^ A??d without the slightest hesitation she threw her 
arms round his neck, and bending her beautiful head upon 
his. s}wilder 9 burst into a flood of tears. 
;.. ... Claude pushed back the dark tresses from her fair brow 
and kissed her ; she raised her head, gazed anxiously and 
frnjtyy into his features, and turning to the agitated * Lady 
Trecastle, said — 

..,,, f'Qh! Julia, Julia, could we ever have doubted, had 
jpre ^looked on this face — there," and she pointed to the 
P^trait of Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, that hung right 
opposite them, " can there be a shadow of a doubt remain- 
ing?" 

..,.. IjbAj Trecastle was powerfully agitated, so much so 
iljat for several minutes she was utterly unable to utter a 
word. There seemed to be a violent struggle in her heart, 
taMt Claude holding his sister Mary's hand, came close to 
fyia tyde? sister ; he took her passive hand — it was as cold 
a$ jfe, and pressing it to his lips, said in his touching and 
flaJ4p$iou8 voice — 

jo .f-fiffo, Julia, do you still doubt that I am your brother r" 
♦,. Mature triumphed, and that voice so remarkable sunk 
inJftJ|}£r : heart, it awakened all the past, it thrilled through 
y^tnea. xrf her frame ; the recollection of how cruel and 
}$? cpuduQt had been— though naturally aita&aitiBto 
- ~ j^e^gm-^diBtreesed her, but giving 'way \& "\asfc, ^^ 
i^f^fn mr head, and with, streaming eyca, ViaaR^'V^ 
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cheek, and putting her arm round his neck, she said in * 
low voice — 

"Can you forgive me, Claude? from this hour, I will 
acknowledge my brother, were the whole world to oppose 
me. 

" Oh, God be praised !" exclaimed Claude passionately 
as he rapturously embraced his sister, " this moment richly 
repays me for my childhood's wrongs and sufferings, and" 
the hours of doubt and the bitter reflections of my later 
years." * 

The brother sat down between his two sisters, who 
regarded with undisguised affection and wonder his flushed 
and handsome features. 

"Ah!" observed Lady Trecastle, '"nad I listened to 
the earnest pleading of our aunt, I should not now have to 
reproach myself, and my beloved father's only son would 
not have remained years neglected and disowned." 

" Nay, Julia, you reproach yourself unjustly ; you acted, 
I feel quite satisfied, from conviction. Providence has been 
most merciful and kind to me, for I was snatched from 
shame, perhaps degradation, just in time to save me, and 
placed under the care of the kindest and noblest of human 
beings." 

" Ah, Julia !" said Mary with a look of delight at her 
brother, and pressing his hand fondly, "I always main- 
tained that Claude did not perish in the river, and that some 
day or other the truth would be revealed." 

Lady Trecastle 7 s cheek flushed a little, but She replied— 

" The fact is, dear Claude, I always considered you ail— - 
impostor, imposed upon aunt for some purpose or other, anoS. 
I steeled my heart against all her appeals; to-day She 
Charles is gone to Penzance, and will not be back till to- 
morrow ; we shall be alone, and can listen to your history — 
Oh, I forgot, Mary, you expect Lord Penchurch this even. — 
ing." 

Mary coloured slightly, but replied — 

" He said he would ride over some time this eve 
but it will be late. So now, dear Claude, do give us a Ion ; 
detail of the past, tell us everything — ah, that horrid Jam^^- j 
Tregannon, he holds your title and estates, but surely thef 
will be no difficulty in dispossessing him." 

"Never heed the dross, swee\, &\stet" tt&.^s&fi& yscdb& 
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I happy smile, "the treasure I coveted is here. My name 
[ hare taken ; all I now wish is, that the whole world 
ihall acknowledge that my right to it is clear and undeni- 
able. As to the property or the estates, they arc as nothing 
in the balance. You shall hear all my past life and the 
recent discoveries I have made, and you will then be able 
[& judge what chance I have of recovering my birthright. 
My dear father's name is dearer to me than any other thing 
Hie world can bestow. My heart is engaged to one as fair 
md lovely as any in the lajfcl of Britain, and the only draw- 
oack to my felicity is, that till the law gives it to me, I 
really have no name to bestow upon her." 

It was some time, however, before our hero could com- 
mence his narrative, .both sisters having so many questions 
» ask; but at length Claude, with a happy smile, and 
irith Mary's arm lovingly round his neck, positively refused 
io answer another question till his story was told. 

He commenced his disclosures with his cruel sufferings 
rhile with Black George, which brought tears into the 
syes of both sisters, and it was not till the first bell for 
unner pealed through the house, that he brought his nar- 
caiive to a close. 

Most deeply were the sisters interested with their 
brother's recital of incidents, and a shudder of horror crept 
through their frames at the idea that James Tregannon was 
possibly the destroyer of their father. 

Although convinced before that Claude was her brother, 
loubly so did Lady Trecastle become after hearing his 
plain narrative of facts. 

■ "You remember, Julia," inquired Claude, "when I 
3ot my arm in the singular manner Mr. Treestrail mentioned 
so me, and the curious mark it left ? I retain it to this 
lay." 

" Ah ! I remember it well, and the grief that worthy 
aan felt, considering himself the cause of the accident." 

" There is the mark, like a white thread," and as he 
tpoke, Claude pushed up his coat sleeve, and both sisters 
*aw, some inches below the elbow, the scar he spoke of." 

# "I require no marks or other conviction, dear Claude," 
Wid Lady Trecastle, " than one glance at those features, 
Uid the peculiar tone of voice, so like ray ^ooc feft\s^*\ 
Modes, near your sister Mary, you could never \>e>\akefcAat 
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any other than her brother, your resemblance is so- ivery 
great. Now you shall see my little Henry,; he ia the Amiga 
of what you were in infancy, There are gome Jamflie^j j£ 
is well known, that retain, through centuries, their e&ujtyfe 
toristics and resemblance. Look at all the family .picture^ 
in -the Tregannon gallery, and you oan trace distinctly..^ 
same features through the whole race. Ha ! here come, my 
little family." 

The sound of the merry laugh of happy childioo^- 
reached their ears; the door suddenly opened, and i two- 
beautiful girls of twelve end eight entered the room, fql- 
lowed by a lovely boy of about three years of age. They 
were bounding into the room, full of life and spirits, when 
the sight of Claude, standing up and looking with, much 
emotion upon them, caused them, to halt. 

" Come here, Ellen," said Lady Trecastle, " and, ki» 
your uncle, Claude Tregannon." 

The name pronounced by a sister caused a strange thrill 
of pleasure to the heart of our hero. Ellen, the eldest,' 
with a look of wonder at the tall commanding form of her 
uncle, came readily forward,, and, as Claude kissed her 
cheek, and spoke some words of flattery and kindness in his 
musical voice, the child said, as she advanced close to her 
mother's side — 

" Oh dear, how glad I am to have such a handsome 
uncle. Where did he come from, 'ma ? and what a sweet 
voice he has, and so like Aunt Mary's." 

" He is Mary's brother, my love." 

CJaude having kissed his other little niece, who was 
somewhat timid, now sat down with the fine, free, and 
beautiful boy, the future Sir Henry Trecastle, on his knee. 
The child, as children will do, took at once a singular likjy g- 
to his uncle. He looked eagerly into his face, talked to 
him, and kissed him as affectionately as if he b nd known 
him from his earliest recollection. The tears were in the 
mother's eyes, and Mary walke&to the window to hide her 
emotion, saying to herself — 

" Nature speaks forcibly in that child's words and ac- 
tions. With no other stranger has he ever been so. To 
Lord Penchurch he shows a decided aversion, and yet he is 
tall and handsome ; and a year ago he tried all kinds of 
ways to please that child" Miiry^\^-— ^V^^'usx^^idlltal^ 
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^ >7< STow- Claude," said Lady Trecastle, as he- led his 
^fife^td'fed dinin&xroom, "resume the name you are en- 
Wbled tb; ; backed by your own family, who with joy, pride, 
antf Section acknowledge you. The law may create dolays 
feTebn^llrrmgyour title, but the law cannot deprive you of 
jftmr fcame, and James Tregannon can never dare to dispute 
^o^birth. ,, 

"I will maintain it till death, Julia, against tho 
tW^la7 , said bur hero. 

°/ *rhe amazement of the domestics of Trecastle, and they 
ww/niimerous, was indeed great, when they learned that 
the handsome stranger was their lady's brother — no other 
than Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, he that was supposed 
tb be* drowned, long years back, in the river Fal. 

A rather affecting scene occurred just as the party left 
the* dining-saloon, and were returning to the drawing-room. 
A woman of some six or nine and thirty years, pale as 
death, rushed forward, heedless of all observers, and threw 
Herself, with hysterical emotion, into the arms of Claude 
The woman had fainted through excess of feeling. 
1 v "Good heavens! I forgot to break the intelligence to 
Anne," said Mary Tregannon, applying, at the same time, 
ineans to recover her. 

" Who is she ?" asked our hero, very much interested. 
.«i.' «t You may forget her, Claude, but she never forgot 
jpml, nor let me forget you either, had I been inclined. This 
is Anne Polwell, the poor girl who had the care of you the 
day you so unaccountably were lost — she has remained a 
febst devoted and affectionate creature to me, since the day 
fefyour disappearance, for she scouted the idea of your being 
dead 1 , and indeed, but for the most positive assurance of 
Miefc Pritchard, that the body found was yours, I doubt if 
tony one -would have maintained that opinion ; but since 
4hat period, she has been subject to great fits of melancholy, 
«&L indeed rarely seems to enjoy anything." 
'•"* IVo female attendants were summoned, and the poor 
woman was removed, but not before she had somewhat re- 
tjevered, and heard Claude express himself most kindly and 
gratefully for her remembrance. 

f.i .-ii< AJi, my God, they would not believe me. Could any 
^viig'being doubt and see his beautiful ieatusc&Y* t^aa exr 
•kb&faedtohiTJfcllow servants, as they a^siste&Yiet to\yetw» 
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Lad^Trecastle wishing to send off a letter that evening 
to Penzance, to break the intelligence to Sir Charles, Mary ■* 
and Claude proceeded to walk round the lawn; it was a 
most lovely evening, the setting sun just gilding the waters < 
of the lake, and the deep shadows of the lofty trees on the * 
western shore stretching far across the clear and unruffled : 
surface. 

" I wanted to ask you a question, Mary, " said Claude, 
as they proceeded along the margin, both feeling se^ 
happy — Mary rejoicing in her heart of hearts, at the resto- 
ration of her brother, and that brother all that a sister's 
love could wish. » 

" Well, dear Claude, what is that question ?" 

" You mentioned, during our conversation before dinner, : 
that you expected a visit from Lord Penchurch. Is it Lord- 

Penchurch or his son, in the Dragoons ? not that he 

•can be Lord Penchurch either, unless his father be dead." 

" Both the father and the son you speak of, Claude," : 
returned Mary, with a very serious expression of features, 
" have been dead nearly two years, — the father, from an 
attack of gout, and Captain Adolphus Penchurch, about 
-eighteen months, from a fall from his horse." 

" Good God," exclaimed Claude, with a start his sister 
observed, and which caused her cheek to turn pale. " Then 
the Honourable Augustus Penchurch has succeeded to the 
title and estates?" 

Claude looked into his sister's expressive features with 
some anxiety. 

« why, how is this, dear Claude ?'* asked Mary, a little 
agitated as well as surprised, "you seem to know his 
lordship." 

"No, Mary, I do not know his lordship; but three 
years ago, I was at Oxford with the Honourable Augustas 
Penchurch ; he was five or six years older than myself, and 
quitted it about eight or nine months after my entrance 
there. I suppose, dear Mary," continued our hero, making 
an effort to speak cheerfully, " this is an affair of the heart 
between you and Lord Penchurch ; I know he was a very 
handsome young man." 

Mary looked up into her brother's face, she was a little- 
paler than usual, but wita a smile that rendered her 
features lovely, she said — 
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" Cannot you give him a better .character, dauie, than 
that of being a very handsome man ?"• , 

: f ' Tell me, Mary, how far your heart is engaged, and 
bow long you have known his lordship; you see I am 
taking the privilege of a brother already, and per- 
haps——" 

" No perhaps with me, dear Claude ; to me, it is a vast 
and glorious blessing that I have a brother ; and my dear 
aunt Bond — oh, how she loved you ! — in her letters wrote^ 
that you were " 

"Come, come, Mary," interrupted the young man, 
playfully, " I will not listen to any account of my amiable 
qualities even from my sweet sister, so let me hear all about 
your intercourse with his handsome lordship. If he has 
gained your heart, Mary, he has gained a treasure." 

" I ought to call you to order now, Master Claude," re- 
turned Mary, laughing ; " however, I will now tell you how 
I am situated with respect to his lordship." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



"After my dear father's melancholy death," began 
Mary Tregannon, " Helen and I came to live with Lady 
Trecastle. There is no kinder man breathing than Sir 
Charles, and yet he has acquired the character of loving in- 
ordinately to accumulate wealth, whereas no man in the 
county is more liberal and generous ; his love of specula- 
tion and of engaging in commercial affairs has led, no doubt, 
to this conclusion ; his sinking for mines and his success in 
his operations have also created the envy of many, but to 
the poor man and the honest he is always a friend. When 
you go amongst his numerous tenants, you will learn his 
real character. Lord Penchurch's mansion and estate ad- 
joins my brother-in-law's, and they have been intimate for 
years. Augustus Penchurch and myself are much about 
the same age ; we were playfellows first, and as we grew 
in years we supposed ourselves in love with each other." 

"Supposed?" interrupted Claude Tregannon, with a 
smile; "that is but a poor word, Mary dear, to express* 
' k grand passion. 1 There must be very MtitaVra Va. ^^ 
case, if it rests on supposition." 



*>n>i'6lkt$epeut-~kM±lt8ucj stoch was really r t£t<f &tse. 
Welly years rolled on ; Augustus was a younger »rt»h/>lftfl* 
tmfr smaU expectations. I do not know how -it nMaigiboft/ 
about two years and a half ago, he extracted a promise Atom: 
me> that I would accept his hand, the day his fatfcerl pro- 
cured him the appointment he had in view. 8ix month* 
after, his brother became Lord Penchurch, and, tinfortmw 
ately, some months after, was killed by a mil from his horsey 
and thus Augustus succeeded to the title, arid; as ii/ turns 
but> to a rather heavily mortgaged estate. Now, since tHat 
event, I think, or I fancy, Augustus much changed iir 
manner. My fortune, handsome for a younger son, is smalb 
for an impoverished lord, and I really think his lordship 
would back out of his engagement if he found an 0|%>or*i 
tunity." : d 

" And would you, my sweet Mary, unite yourself 1 to & 
man of whom you entertain such an opinion?" ■'■-■v 

" It was never my intention, Claude ; but, Heavens 5 fc 
here he is coming up the avenue." : ■ ■ { 

Claude started, and felt his cheek flush ; his first idea 
was to leave his sister and to meet his lordship alone ; but 
Mary instinctively clung to his arm : the next moment his 
lordship dismounted, and, throwing the reins to his groom? 
advanced. •*■■ 

When close beside them, he looked full in the face of 
Claude, and stood astounded ; his cheek grew pale, as he 
exclaimed, in a voice almost inarticulate with rage— u 

'* Miss Tregannon, are you aware on whose arm you are 
leaning i" 

In person, Lord Penchurch was as tall as Claude Tre-J 
gannon, and, at a first glance, though not so graceful iff 
manner, appeared nearly as powerfully made — his feature* 
were remarkably handsome, and yet there was a something 
not pleasing in the eye, and the curl of the upper-lip,: e>( 
pecially when in anger. • » 

No sooner had he pronounced the words-*-" Miss $**•( 
gannon, are you aware on whose arm you ace leaning?*! 
than Mary, with a flushed cheek, replied— ■ ■ . ■ . i 

" Perfectly, my lord — I lean on the arm of my brotbttM 
Sir Henry Claude Tregannon." - ; .; m.y 

; 4 laqgh that caused Mary to tarn ^ala followed tWib 
announcement -^\ 
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.'.?i -*f Y*U ate deceived, Miss Tregaimon ; this youth once 
pbssedibim&elf as the nephew of Henry Edgar Bond/of 
(grange. Houses on whose death it turned out that he was 
anr jtopostay: the son of a gipsy tinker." 
-oi, }l*rj -trembled in every limb, but for her companion's 
artorj-sbe would have fallen to the ground. But, strange to ' 
saqrvtrorhem remained perfectly collected, and as calm as 
tyhs had been styled the son of a duke. 
j?fr:#My lord," he said, speaking slowly and distinctly, 
%-E onoe chastised you for an act I will not name, as I 
wouddb not wish to tinge my sister's cheek with the blush 
4£ shame, -at having ever listened to professions of affection 
from such a man. You assert I am a gipsy's son; I have had 
tne forbearance to listen calmly to this assertion ; but now 
hear me — I tell you that I am Henry Claude Tregannon, 
and if you say this assertion is untrue, or use again the 
words you have just pronounced, I will lay that horsewhip 
n>, your hand, upon your back, so beware, my lord, what 
you say or do." 

„ ,." Lord Penchurch shook with rage, his features becoming 
actually convulsed with the struggle within. 
*j.i'*Gurse you!" he almost frantically exclaimed; "I 
^rill erven degrade myself and meet you. I would rather 
see you daad at my feet than the vilest dog that ever 
(trawled out of a kennel." 

i.-i And turning rapidly away, he hurried to his horse, 
threw himself into the saddle, and galloped, to the great 
amusement of his groom, furiously through the lodge-gates. 

Had he remained a moment longer, Henry would have 
forgotten himself, and felled him to the earth; turning 
nwmdi he found his gentle sister seated 014a rustic bench, 
wwpiog bitterly. 

^:irffOJa, Mary, dear 3Iary, what have I brought upon 
yw!',': 

"Good Heavens! Claude," exclaimed the poor girl, 
lookCng ulp, and catching his hand in hers; "do you sup- 
jtoscLcLnreep for anything that bad man could say to me t 
Oh, no, no, no ; I bless God for my escape from perhaps 
y/3«rfek.«£ misery ; no, I weep, my beloved brothel that 
your noble, generous heart should have to bear taetfrusl xa& 
dignity . that cowardly wretch thought to Atilhfc ^on 
jrou." * ■••*■— 
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" Thank God, if that's all, Mary !" answered Claude, 
cheerfully ; "his words are too impotent to hurt me. Still 
it puzzles me to think how he gained the information he 
seems to have ohtained of me." 

" Ah ! I see now," said Mary, brightening up ; u his 
mother, Lady Penchurch, is an aunt of Mr. Curtis Bond's." 

" Then, of course, Lord Penchurch is intimate with 
that miserly wretch." 

"Most intimate; indeed, should Mr. Bond never 
marry, he considers himself next heir. The Grange es- 
tates, I think I heard Sir Charles say, he had the power 
to will to whom he pleased. Now, Lady Penchurch is only 
Mr. Curtis Bond's aunt by marriage ; therefore his lord- 
ship's relationship is very remote. What is the cause of 
his inveteracy towards you ?" 

" To-morrow, my dear sister, you shall hear how his 
lordship and I first became friends, and then mortal ene- 
mies. It is a very short tale, and common enough in this 
world, I am sorry to say. I trust Julia will not feel hurt 
at the events of this evening." 

"You need not fear that," answered Mary, "she 
knows I had made up my mind to break off my engage- 
ment with his lordship. Julia never liked him much, and 
I cannot think how I ever entertained the idea of becoming 
his wife." 

She was right : Lady Trecastle only felt hurt at the 
insult offered to her brother ; and as Mary did not hear 
the parting words of Lord Penchurch, they were 
not alarmed, believing that all the mischief was over. 
Mr. Robert Vigors' horse was sent back the next morning 
with a long letter from Claude Tregannon, and the docu- 
ments signed by her ladyship ; also a groom despatched for 
our hero's portmanteau, as he intended staying at Tre- 
castle till within a week of his intended journey to London. 

He did not bestow a thought upon the threat held out 
by Lord Penchurch at parting. For although when at 
Oxford he was remarkable for his skill in pistol shooting, 
he was never known to resent an insult, and acquired rather 
a doubtful name for courage. Now, Claude Tregannon, 
though he never exhibited his skill, was scarcely to be 
sarpassaM in the use of fti* gvua. at ^>\sto\, or in any ath- 
htic or bodily feats of Btiengfti. ^sfc V&. w&k^fcte \s& 
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communication to his sister, and briefly relate the cause of 
,hi&< enmity with his lordship, then the Honourable Augus- 
tas Penchurch. 

Claude was scarcely more than eighteen when he went 
to Oxford ; Augustus Penchurch was at least four or Ave 
years older, fully formed, possessing considerable strength,. 
and expert at most games and exercises, pulled a good oar, 
and could drink hard. Now Claude surpassed him in 
everything, excepting the last accomplishment; like his 
uncle, Mr. Bond, he could enjoy a bottle of wine, but he 
never could be persuaded to drink to excess. The two- 
young men came in contact several times, in boating, in 
ericket, and wrestling,, and invariably the Honourable 
Augustus Penchurch was beaten. He then considered our 
hero the nephew of Mr. Henry Bond, till accidentally 
mentioning his name before Lady Penchurch, her ladyship 
remarked — 

" Nephew to Mr. Bond of ' Grange/ you must mistake, 
Augustus, Mr. Bond has no nephew, not even by marriage ; 
Lady Trecastle and Mary and Helen Tregannon, are Mrs. 
Bond's own nieces and Mr. Bond's nieces of course by mar- 
riage, but nephew he has none, or my nephew, Curtis Bond, 
would be cut out of the succession to the ' Grange Estate.' ff 

"Well, that's drolL enough," returned the Honourable 
Augustus; "he bears the name of Henry Bond, and is 
known as Mr. Bond's nephew by everyone. "' 

One evening just three days before Augustus Pen- 
Qhurch left Oxford, Claude Tregannon was returning from 
a solitary ramble along the banks of the Thames, and was 
crossing a very lonely shady lane, when a smothered shriek 
from a female the other side of the edge caused him to leap 
over to inquire into the cause; to his extreme astonish- 
ment and disgust, he beheld a very interesting looking 
girl, kneeling at the feet of a man, striving to hold his 
hand — 

"Fool," exclaimed the man, and raising his hand, he 
pushed the poor girl with violence to the ground. As he 
turned, the man came face to face with Claude. It was 
Augustus Penchurch, — they had not met since his return 
to college. 

.. . "Coward! isifc thnsyou treat a woman V* «iiilm^bfc\»&\%- 
Mtion of the moment, Claude threw him. agalu&sfo Vkfe\kfek%^- 
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Augustus Penchuroh- had a stout 
his hand ; furious with rage, he rushed upon ] 
and aimed a blow at his head. But our hero, ameidiag 
the weapon, struck him a tremendous blow in this ahset; 
which stretched him at his feet. The poor girl hadifrftteeV 
and without heeding the Honourable Augustus, CsMsift 
lifted her from the ground, and bore her towards the lisosji 
only a few yards distant. He had recognised bar at * 
glanoe as the only daughter of a poor curate of 13U j*y 
whose cottage was only a mile distant. He sprinkled he* 
face with water, and after some moments of insentibitity* 
she unclosed her eyes. When she beheld Claude's fixed 
upon hers, she shuddered and closed them again, a a yi ny ii 
a scarcely audible voice — 

"My God, my God, I'm ruined." 

This is an oft- told tale, and we will not pursue it in** 
ther. Claude saw her to her father's cottage-door, ail 
returned to Oxford, fully expecting the next nutans/ 
to hear from the indignant aristocrat ; but that day passed 
and the next, and he neither saw nor heard from him. Em 
did not mention his adventure to any one, and a day at 
two after he learned that Augustus Penchuroh had left 
the university. 

Such was the termination of Claude Tregannon's so* 
quaintance with the Honourable Augustus Penchuroh $ 
no wonder he felt aggrieved when he heard bis beau- 
tiful and amiable sister Mary was attached to a man Is) 
despised, and whose conduct, in every way, was bad 
and dissolute. < - 

As to Augustus Penchurch, after leaving Oxford, he 
epent some time in London in the best Bociety, and tbsfft 
he beheld a young lady whoso beauty and reputed wealth 
completely drove away all thoughts of Mary Tregannofe 
The death of father and brother, in the short space of two 
years raised him to the peerage, and gave him the pos- 
session of a property heavily mortgaged ; he then deter- 
mined to dissolve his engagement with Mary. Cheat 
oing to meet Mr. Curtis Bond in London after hit 
succeeding to the property of Mr. Henry Bond, he miAf 
after congratulating him on his good fortune— 

"Bp the way, cousin mine" ta called him eouBY 
tod it flattered the miser to \» <h&j& wrasa. Vj t^eft* 
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: that nephew of Mr; Bond's— Henry Bond 
I himself in college?" 
:+ t'Oomfoend his impudence/' said Mr. Curtis Bond, with 
murag e grin, "I soon settled his claims to relationship; 
ha-WMJttimposter— a gipsy tinker's child that old B«.ftd 
pithed up and Teared, and forsooth must needs give him his 
ownnane. Luckily for me/' and the miserable miser rubbed 
his long hands joyfully, " Mr. Bond died without signing his 
will, thus this pretended nephew was left with only a few 
hundreds I could not well take from him. However, I 
turned him out of the house." 

" And did he let you do so quietly ? 9 demanded Lord 
BenohuToh, looking with surprise at the scarecrow figure 
of ' Cousin Mine.' 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the miser— " that's good. 
Let me - L ord ! he was dying of the fever that raged on 
the - coast at the time ; they carried him out on a bed to 
Sons eottage to die." 

Bad, dissolute, and unprincipled as Lord Penchurch was, 
he could not help casting a look of disgust at the miser. 
But thus it was he picked up his information respecting our 
hero, whom he detested already, and when he thus unex- 
pectedly met him walking arm and arm with the maiden he 
professed to lore, and had certainly vowed to make his 
wife, his rage knew no bounds. He considered it, how- 
ever, a most excellent opportunity for breaking his engage- 
ment with Mary. The following morning, therefore, in- 
stead of penning a hostile message to Claude, ho sat down 
and wrote a formal letter to Lady Trecastle, merely stating 
that after what had witnessed the previous evening, Miss Tre- 
gannon was perfectly free from any engagement with him. 
Two hours afterwards he was on his way to London. Thus 
ended Mary Tregannon's matrimonial engagement with 
Lord Penchurch, to the infinite relief and the great con- 
tentment of her relations. 

8v Charles Trecastle arrived from Penzance the follow- 
ing, morning; he embraced his new-found brother-in-law 
with leal and unaffected good feeling. He utaTC^\o& 
wO* and bad the moat unbounded confidence \n. \\st yoA%- 
ment and opinion. In her letter to bim tJha ^gseeie&vtt* 
tfraww ah* solemnly declared there was not t\xe«a»&s^ 
4*mM remaning in her mind with respect to \tf* \*dfc** 
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identity; and whether, the law would feel satisfied or not 
with the proofs they could bring forward to support hfli 
claims, she would unhesitatingly declare before any judge 
or jury, that he was her lost brother. She did not ^atflp 
into any particulars respecting the proofs her brother had 
obtained, she left them to be judged by Sir Charles on Ips 
return. Perfectly satisfied with his wife's judgment, the 
good-hearted Baronet was fully prepared to acknowledge hi* 
brother-in-law, let things turn out as they would. But the 
moment he beheld him, it required neither arguments; or 
proofs to fully convince him that they had for years harshly, 
if not cruelly, neglected to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case, so forcibly represented to them by the kind- 
hearted and generous Mr. and Mrs. Bond. 

" Confound that rascally miser, Curtis Bond," exclaimed 
Sir Charles, warmly ; " if ever I come across him I will let 
him know my Tnind with respect to his brutal conduct 
However, Julia, we must now endeavour to make up for 
the past, and for his sake and our own honour, spend money, 
if it is required, to re-establish him in his rights. He is as 
noble a looking youth as ever I saw — his presence alone in 
a court would silence for ever the idea of his being an im- 
poster. The characteristics of his race are stamped in every 
feature of his face ; I shall go to London myself, and will 
put the case before Sir Christopher Paulet, a very old friend 
of mine, and the ablest counsel in his Majesty's domi- 
nions. 

"With respect to that villain, James Tregannon, his 
person is beyond our reach, and so is that of his rascally at- 
torney, Stonehenge. It's very extraordinary no account 
of his having ever reached America has been obtained. 
However, with respect to that fifty thousand pounds raised 
upon the property, we must promise to pay whatever re- 
mains unpaid at this period, that will stop any opposition 
on their part. 

" By-thc-bye, I was offered sixty-five thousand pounds 
yesterday for the two mines on the Pentoven estate, but I 
hope to get more. I must look over the papers of that 
estate — I have some recollection about the title deeds given 
to your father on his purchasing the property ; but I d&* 
no distinct remembrance o£ tn& djee&^> executed, conveyinf 
the property over to you ami ^cwure" 
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3.n; « In truth Charles," said Lady Treoastle, " my memory 
^defective there — but I dare say you will find all the necea- 
tia ky papers amongst your other documents in the chest 
Iritom. I know my poor father purchased it as a dower for 
ftffte eldest daughter, and it is mentioned in the draft of his 
<*fll* to that effect" 

- il "Well, I will go, my love, this moment and make a 
<4tiaroh through the Tregannon deeds and papers. I think 
-it oafy fair that your brother should have some funds to 
'Vapt>ort him while his suit is going on. He shall share 
the profits of the mines, by Jove, he shall !" continued Sir 
Charles; " and I tell you what, Julia, you must do — yon 
Must contrive some way of getting him to accept three or 
four thousand pounds till the case is heard. You know 
nothing in law is done in a hurry, and we must make him 
appear in the style to which his birth entitles him." 
; "I will do all I can, Charles," replied Lady Trecastle ; 
"but I know beforehand it will be useless. He has a few 
hundred pounds, and appears most unostentatious and 
; simple in his habits, though elegant in his taste. He tells 
■as he is devotedly attached to a young, and, as he says a 
most beautiful girl, and she to him ; but, from delicacy, 
he refrains naming her, because, much as he idolises 
;her, — for their love is the growth of years, — unless 
the law confirms his right to the name of Tregannon, he 
will not allow this young lady to lose her station and posi- 
tion in society by uniting herself to a man denied a name 
by the law. This, you will say, is romantic ; but Claude 
is enly twenty, with strong ardent feeling*, and the high- 
est notions of honour and probity." 



CHAPTER XX. 

• Several weeks passed at Trecastle in uninterrupted 
happiness and tranquillity ; Mary, fortunately for her hoppi- 
ttBss, felt no regret at the breaking off her engagement with 
; Iold Penchurch. All her natural gaiety returned, and her 
'tote for her brother became more powerful and. fe\^gttt&- 
■■'fag, the more she knew of his dis^o^mon aa^ ^w^> 
qualities* Aa to Sir Charles, he was mxaptote»m>&^fl ft * 
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down the mines, and so nicely and delicdfelj^ ffio^* 
Charles manage the matter, that he flattered hims 
had succeeded in getting his brother-in-law to' aWle| 
the profits; hut Claude, who began to love Sir^'t 
with all the affection of a brother, easily saw throtajfli, 
good-natured schemes, and silently appeared td acraes 
and allowed Sir Charles to fancy he was succeedinjf^^ 
project of partnership. 

Claude Tregannon's two nieces and little ne^tefj? 
idolised their uncle — he played with them— romped: ^Kiftf 
boy with them — and took them out sailing on "the lak# I,:1 S 

"Oh!" they would exclaim to their mother, ''no^b! 
makes the boat sail like uncle Claude — she goes twice W 
fast with him — and wc are never afraid if it blows : eV^§ 
as he says, great guns." '** 

" Only fancy, mamma," said Ellen. " blowing j^erft' 
guns — I suppose he means it blows the great gians^'$iS 
of the ship." \ v; / ;,f 

" You must ask uncle Claude all about those things/'. 
said Lady Trecastle, laughing ; he's quite a sailor." ' '\ " l,! 

" He says such funny things, mamma, when he is saflMgf 
in the boat. This morning he cried out — "Ah, there's a 
cat's-paw !' and there I was looking all round wondering 
how a cat's-paw could float — and then he tells us Bttch 
funny stories, and manages all the saih himself. Ah, 
mamma, what shall we do when he goes?" y 

And Ellen's sweet pretty face became quite sad, m 

But time rolls on, heedless of joy or sorrow — blessed aid 
happy are those who can enjoy the present without poison- 
ing those moments of joy by plunging into the future. 

Claude Tregannon, but that he ardently longed 1 ' iS 
behold his idolised Fanny, would have considered those 
weeks passed at Trecastle the happiest of his life, itary 
sighed, as the moment of his departure drew nigh— tire 
children pouted, and little Harry cried bitterly, and saieLne 1 
would go with uncle Claude and be a sailor. Lady Tre- 
castle had become deeply and tenderly attached to him, 




she 

In'* birth! she knew it woaM. newV^ Vct^V^ Vart ; si 
also felt convinced, should such. ^ ' &&cAs\$a. \& ^sSura^^ 
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ftfbiP*^* appointed to try the case, Claude would quit 
^ country, perhaps for ever, and seek his fortune in other 

jj c< alie jproofs he possessed were strong, and his own 
igp^y.^apiing his claims was a grand feature in his cause; 
and as., to iunds, he could have thousands at command. 
J^.'j^prs had passed a whole day at Trecastle, consult- 
ing with, Sir Charles, and he was sanguine. " He had," 
he said, *'a host of persons to bring forward, to aid their 
ejfyjrfg and assist in evidence.' ' A most careful map of the 
^puj|e and grounds of Tregannon was preparing ; for one. 
grancj. feature of the case was, he was positive he could 
clearly show, by reference to the map of the grounds, the 
impossibility of a child of the age of Claude Tregannon, at 
tjmt timet falling over the range of rocks, that bordered the 
Fal. It was, as a dozen witnesses could prove, low- water 
at the time; the bank was over fifteen feet steep, and 
several feet of mud lay between the rocks and the water 
at low tide. 

."Zounds!" interrupted Sir Charles, " what set of 
blockheads we all were at the time, not to think of this, and 
mxwee critically examine the spot!" 

'-*■'« The fact was," observed Mr. Vigors, "no suspicion. 
of. wrong entered any one's head ; therefore a very supcr- 
jpcial examination took place." 

' : ," Well," returned Sir Charles, " that shall not be the 
the case now ; we will not leave a stone unturned. Now 
that you are here, my good friend," continued Sir Charles, 
VJ want to speak to you about that Pentoven property. 
Tfris very morning I hunted over all the deeds in my pos- 
session, and I cannot find one relative to Lady Trccastle's 
rj£ht to it. I am aware the estate was given up to 
her liy her father, on the day of her marriage, but the 
i^ere, nominal form he gave her at that period for receiving 
rents, &c, 1 find is of no manner of use in disposing of the 
property, or in selling the mines on it. It's most extra- 
ordinary, it never struck me till my brother-in-law's arri- 
val .here 3 that, in reality, we do not possess a single docu- 
ment to prove our right of possession, now that the late 
Baronet left no will. In the unfinished draught of his will, 
ft is mentioned as a bequest for ever to Ya& &ot^\r£,\ss&» 
ihat % s uutiiingr Bo you know, I am.xattient tttawta^' 
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"God bless my soul !" exclaimed Mr. Vigors, , wittx>a 
look of dismay ; "I thought you possessed the iiak 
deeds, &c." . i.tu-d 

" So I do of the estate as it "was purchased by the late 
Baronet." .,•■.-./ 

" IJes, yes, I know that the title to the property is 
right enough, but it's Lady Trecastle's right we wantl s. 

" Why, by all that's just, Sir Charles, if Btodehenge 
knew this, and I think he must have known, it, he would 
have possessed himself of Pentoven at once, as James Tre- 
gannon, being heir at law, became undoubtedly the owner 
of Pentoven, unless you can show deeds and documents to 
prove your lady's right and title to it." . i 

Sir Charles Trecastle looked blank. ■■>. 

"But, my good friend, see what a number, of years 
has elapsed, and Stonehenge never made any application 
concerning the property. 

" There may have been reasons for that," said Mr, Vigors, 
thoughtfully, " it was of comparative small value at that 
time — about one hundred and fifty pounds a-year ; now, 
for its two mines alone, you can get eighty thousand 
pounds. By Jove! Sir Charles, this is serious, not, of 
course, if your brother-in-law comes into the property, and 
I think there is very little doubt about that, for then he 
will rectify this strange error. In the mean time, you had 
better refrain from any negotiations#for the disposal of the 
mines, or anything on the property." 

Sir Charles determined to follow Mr. Vigors' advice, 
still he felt uncomfortable; for Pentoven was a very 
valuable possession, and he was, at that very moment, pre- 
paring to sink other shafts, where most valuable minerals 
were known to lie. 

We must pass over the parting of the lately restored 
brother from his sisters, but he faithfully promised, what- 
ever was or might be the result of his suit against James 
Tregannon, not to quit England without returning to Ti^ 
castle.' Sir Charles was to follow him to London in a 
week. Passing one day with Mr. Vigors, and another at 
Tregannon, our hero departed from Cornwall, and on reacb- 
Ing London, took up his abode at a most respectable hotel 
in Piccadilly, then called the " Gorman A.rms." 

Anxious, and perhaps a little ogLXatek,*^ nefc tsak 4fca 
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next day to visit Fanny Fleetwood, at the mansion pf her 
uncle^ who resided in — Street; it was a large an4 
handsome house. The servant demanding what name he 
should say, Claude gave the man a card, on which he had 
written his name. The domestic, who was an extremely 
respectable, elderly man, in plain clothes, glanced his eyes 
at the writing, and then said — 

*< Beg pardon, air, will you please to follow me. You 
arewcpectod,. sir." 

Claude followed the man up the wide stairs into a very 
handsome drawing-room, and there he was left for about 
five minutes, when the door was hastily opened, and Eanny 
Fleetwood, with a flushed cheek, and a step a little un- 
steady, hastily entered the room. 

" Oh, Claude," she exclaimed, as he pressed her to his 
heart, and kissed her burning cheek, " how glad I am you 
have arrived ! I would have written to you the day before 
yesterday j to hurry your coming, but madame said you 
were sure to be on your way. Oh, how glad I am to see 
you!" 

And her fair head drooped upon his shoulder. 

Claude saw, at a glance, that something had occurred 
to vex his companion. 

"Ah, Fanny ! I fear you have heard something to dis- 
tress you," he said, seating her beside him on a sofa, " I 
know, by your looks, there is something that pains you." 

" Alas ! yes, Claude, there is — I am to sail in a week 
or two for Calcutta." 

The young man scarcely breathed. 

Fanny felt the hand that held hers tremble. 

" Good God ! how is this, Fanny ? so unexpectedly ; 
you surely did not think this voyage would take place so 
•eon?" 

44 Oh, no ! I did not dream of it. It was very sudden. 
The fact is, my dear father has been attacked with a disease 
which he fears in the end will cause his death." The tears 
'flowed from Fanny's eyes as she spoke. " He is not able 
to bear a voyage to England, and though the doctors say 
there is no immediate fear of a fatal result, yet he implores 
me to return directly, that he may see me once more. My 
uncle is busy in the docks, expediting ftxa %ftui% wk^fc. % 
titst-olas* dup—his own, in which wo ate to «b^" 



:i-;:Jtiftt then Madame D'Arblay ent0ro4 v th)B r pj^^ Tq S^ 
'i?** rejoiced .teeee our hero,, tp whem-jsM>ffla&tf^^<afo 
inched; she;likewise felt thia sudden r$oa&ta>Indi%<9e$5 
much ;* she knew how terrible the separatum wobMh Wnte 
the/two young lovers. ■»-,:■ y^ b:);i)tiJa 

" But tell me, dear Claude, something afr>^yoijfie0& s 
said Fanny.. "Alas! it will be many a :flay"--^4the 
tears flowed from the eyes of the affectionate. gidr^jflanj 
a day, before I can receive any news from dear England 
and leaving you thus, my own Claude, when' trouble is 
before you, and I not near to soothe you, if you; are $13 
appointed." 

"I will go out in the same ship," said Claude,. Wtji.f 
flushed cheek, and with all the enthusiasm of youth* .'!]£ 
is war time. The vessel in which you are to sail mjaajt p^esjt 
the ocean unprotected by ships of war. The pexipfl-lffl! 
vessels to sail under convoy is some months off. ■. J^j^ff.^ 
paragraph in the papers respecting the sailing.. of East 
Indiamen the other day." , :^.''J 

Fanny's heart leaped with a joy she could not .poa^ 
ceal, but the next moment her features became oveToajit 
again. 

" Ah, Claude ! — and this lawsuit your heart is hent.on 
gaining." ^ 

" Only that I may gain you, dearest," said our here- 
in a low, serious voice. " I should like to Bee your father* 
— perhaps he takes a wrong view of his case. Doctors are 
not infallible. I should like to explain every thing dearly to. 
him — fairly and candidly state all." 

"Ah, Claude, he knows all already; both. my beloved 
uncle and myself wrote to him on the subject* We es» 
pec ted that he would have alluded to it in his letter,, but 
he did not ; the thought of his situation, no doubt, troubled: 
his mind ; but, depend upon it, dearest, he will never wish: 
to make his only child miserable." ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i>.u, 

"I think," observed Madame IVArblay, "that if If* 
Tregannon could accompany us to India, it would beia 
step not unnatural, and one your father could not, under: 
the circumstances, disapprove. But for him to abandon/ 
or neglect the very important cause in which ho is aboftt-KT 
embark, would be madness." .• ..& 

"And yet, dear madam, iffllwEaasss ^ftta^KtyMfc, 
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a^profRfcfl, T*riH do so. It -will be o/wte time 'enough 

ti^c^tt@tee : the suit when I return ; perhaps they pan: g» 

JH^i%tiit f during my absence. I should like to go oot ia 

Qfa&lstolik of capacity— seeond or third mate. I have 

studied navigation, and am tolerably well acquainted- With 

a^eMftift duty.' 9 

&iL *Y<m a mate of a ship, Claude !" cried Fanny, with 

S' ] faftit smile, and a look of affection at her handsome 

l£fer>« - - ■ 

ri ?i«y^s;" retnrned Clande, cheerfully, "and a capital 

bteth-lt is— rmate of a first-class Indiaman." 

" It is certainly singular enough," remarked Madame 
D'ArWay, "that your uncle is just gone to the Docks to 
meet a young man who applied to him for the berth of 
fftttd mate on board the Surinam. It is singular also that 
fids noble ship is named after the very vessel we were so 
fieto perishing in." 

-^■'■■' i « I will go this very instant to the Docks," exclaimed 
Claude, starting to his feet, with all the enthusiasm of his 
age and disposition, " introduce myself to your uncle, and 
rote to him my project, 1 ' 

Fanny's little heart fluttered with hope. Oh, twenty 
slid sixteen are the ages of hope and romance. How easily 
then does the heart build up fairy structures — alas! too 
often' to be dashed to the ground by quiet and sober-minded 
Mason. Even Madame D'Arblay did not see anything so 
^ftraordinary in Claude's project, so that he actually 
Started off at once for the Docks to see Mr. Fleetwood, in- 
tending to return with him to dinner. 
b't At the period of our story, the streets through which it 
w«s flebcssary to pass to gain the Tower and the Docks were 
ib; fcia&y respects widely different from the same localities 
dfc>the present day. Sixty or seventy years ago, they were 
s&reely safe for a stranger to traverse in broad daylight, 
and certainly most dangerous at night. Blackwall Reach, 
a* this time, had for its landmarks, grim gibbet-posts, on 
Whidh blanched and blackened the bodies of pirates and 
rubbers, whilst the whole neighbourhood beyond the Tower" 
t*a#* labyrinth of ill-famed streets and dangerous alleys. 
Ttkd ^TWer Hamlets contained a race of lawless people, who 
spent their lives in taverns, and bade deftanfc* to^tafc xsasfist- 
M&tinoterleys" who drawled out the Taarara dttaft-tugc** 
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1 Tx> avoid the unpleasant traversing through this wild 
ness of streets, Claude Tregannoai took a boat, andf 
to 'the; dock where the East Indiaman lay. : > 

■•'■ Passing through the great gates, after dismissing- h& 
boat, and having inquired where the " Surinam , ' lay^rhe 
soon came within sight of the noble ship, then almost 
Teady for sea ; she was over eighteen hundred tons burden, 
land looked, in model and rig, like a vessel of war. While 
he stood gazing with admiration at her, a gentleman; de- 
scended the broad plank, which served for those on board 
to reach the quay wall. When half-way down, he suddenly 
turned to finish some directions he was giving to a person 
who was leaning over the side of the ship, and being toe 
precipitate in his movements, he lost his balance, tried to 
lecover himself, and fell off the plank into the water 
beneath ; all became confusion and dismay, ropes, and all 
kinds of things where lowered to his assistance by the few 
persons in the vessel ; but there was no boat near, and the 
old gentleman's death seemed inevitable, when, seeing his 
situation, Claude hastily divested himself of his coat, 
leaped in, and soon reaching him, caught him in by the 
collar and raised his head from the water ; he was quite 
sensible, though bewildered, for he refrained from grasping 
his deliverer, but placed his hands on his shoulders; a 
dozen landing-waiters and others were now hurrying, 
shouting, and doing nothing, along the quay wall, bat 
Claude in a few strokes reached the steps, and placed the 
rescued gentleman in safety, He soon gained his legs, and 
clasping his preserver's hand, exclaimed — 

" God bless my soul, what a noble fellow you are! 
what a ducking we have both had l" 

" Mr. Fleetwood ! Mr. Fleetwood !" exclaimed a dozen 
voices, eagerly crowding to help — now that no help was 
wanting — " let me assist you." 

" Thank you, thank you !" exclaimed the old gentle- 
man heartily, and getting rid of some of the water he had 
unintentionally swallowed, "I have a strong arm here, 
and do not require other assistance. You are a fine fellow," 
he continued, as, leaning on our hero's arm, they ascended 
the long flight of steps. " By St. Dunstan ! I never was 
so near visiting Davy'B LockfcT. Ah. I y,ou rascal, come 
back with that coat," this waa «A&res*^L to * ?*&«& *aar 
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flioions looking individual, who was holding Claude's coat, 
fend edging sideways out of the crowd. 

Though he had suspected the gentleman was Mr. 
Sfeetwood, Claude felt pleased to have his surmise ' con- 
firmed'; taking his coat, he and Mr. Fleetwood mounted 
on board the " Surinam," and got rid of the crowd* There 
were but half-a-dozen persons in the vessel, the steward, a 
mulatto, and four care-takers, for none of the crew were to 
be received till the following day; her cargo was complete, 
and in a few days more she would be ready for sea. 
/ The moment Mr. Fleetwood got on board, he turned to 
his preserver, and again shaking him warmly by the hand, 
•aid— 

44 You, most probably have saved my life, my dear 
young Mend; to whom am I indebted for this great 
service ? I fear to look at you — it is a deed I can only re- 
pay with thanks and deep gratitude." 

Claude smiled, as he replied — 

" I do not know that, my dear sir." 

" Ah ! thank God, I am very glad," said the old genjjle- 
man heartily, leading the way into the cabin, all dripping 
as they were. " Now, steward, brandy at once, and then 
procure us dry garments of some kind till we get some of 
our own, and find me a messenger directly. I long to know 
jour name, young gentleman/' he continued, appearing 
not the least the worse for his forced bath. 
-■> "Oh! you will find," said our hero helping himself to 
a glass of brandy, while Mr. Fleetwood with the assistance 
of the mulatto, who seemed a great favourite, was very 
actively engaged dragging off his wet garments, " you wiil 
find we are old friends, though our acquaintance commen- 
ced in rather a hasty manner. I was coming, my dear 
air, to seek you — " 

" By St. Dunstan !" suddenly exclaimed the vivacious 
old gentleman, springing up and nearly overturning the 
mulatto, "I know you;" and catching our hero's two 
bands, he embraced him with singular cordiality; "you 
are my little Fan's preserver, I know you are, and now 
yon have saved the uncle. You are a noble fellow ! God 
bless you ! you are Henry Bond that was; and will ta* 
please God, Sir Henry Tregannon." 
■ *,.'■ '*My dear air, you have guessed axLghfc, X ua \)oaV»t«saia 



^dividual—but finish changing your, garments, fyfrf^Fl^l 



■- . , < ?? By , J°Y e -I never felt bo happy in mv.. §&. 'ex j 
ctalpied Mr*. Fleetwood ; " make haste, Adolphus, , ancj j 



spine dry garments for this gentleman ; give . me a "blf^K^ 
bej&t thing in the world. I can't get into those ^f^fftJXft 
of .troosers — God bless my soul! how could you df^am^Qi 
squeezing me into them ?" ... ."" 

. " Law, massa, what do ? no bigger to be had^fciin |a),^ 
man, de steward." . \« '.'.'" J 

" Yes/' returned Mr. Fleetwood, " so he isr— dbi^np^ 
weigh nine stone; I am over sixteen — no go there. 1 * . .,,/\,f 

ifr. Fleetwood soon attired himself to his liking in ja> 
couple of blankets, while our hero contrived to manage' 
with a suit of the steward's garments. 

The former was, at this period, about sixty, hale, ;an& 
hearty, about the middle height, somewhat corpulent,. with 
a round head and face, but with an extremely pleasing and 
good-natured expression. 

# The time passed in conversation till the return of the? 
messenger with garments for Mr. Fleetwood. — Claude 
keeping the steward's till he reached his hotel. 

" I am so pleased," said Mr. Fleetwood as they safc 
with a bottle of wine before them in the state cabin of the 
* Surinam/ a fine fire blazing in the splendid stove, — " I 
am so pleased that you have arrived before Fan's departure,, 
though, indeed, she felt quite confident you would. I fancy 
my good brother thinks worse of his case than he ought., 
He was always nervous, and desponding vhen ill, and in* 
clined to believe all those confounded doctors say. I never. 
had a doctor in my life, and never was ill, and keep, yoi 
see, in excellent condition, while my worthy brother is a? 
thin as a lath. " 

" I sincerely hope, " observed his companion, " tha^ 
your surmise may be correct. Do you know, my dear sir, 
that it is my intention, unless you see some objection, ty 
accompany your neice and Madame D'Arblay to Calcutta, 
and see Fanny's father myself ?" 

Mr. Fleetwood caught the young man's hand, Raying^ 
jrifch a look of evident pleasure — . , \ 

"It's the very thing I should. &o, -wet* I in, your, placid 
Pj Joye V' a#d he rubbed hia fot Wite Vxx. «h»X. ^^ v \> 



&l^nfer ihfieaii! at the idea of your going duHit 'tiffif 
▼easels— &be sails without a convoy — it won't do to waifc 
Tfiere is a risk, I do not deny it ; still she is a remarkably 
njBt. craft, carries guns, and will have a, crew amounting to 
one' nundfred arid twenty-six men— In fact, she will tiS 

3 "early a match for a corvette. There are several pksseri- : 
ers^Cifloriel Denbigh, his wife and family, three fine 
firls : a Mrs. Salford and family, and others, all anxious 
y&air, 'prefering the risk to waiting for the usual convoy." 

"But," observed Claude Tregannon, looking Mr. 
Fleetwood seriously in the face, " I do not wish to go out 
in this vessel as a passenger — I came purposely to request 
fori to let me have the situation of second or third mate if 
vacant." 

" By St. Dunstan, you shall do no such thing as go out 
it this ship as mate — I can do better than that. Strange 
coincidence— do you know who goes out as first mate ?" 

"Not the least idea." 

"Your old friend, Mr. Seabright, the captain of your 
lamented uncle's yacht; and all the crew, also, have 
shipped in the ' Surinam.' I suppose I may as well tell you 
now — for Fan is sure to get the start of me if I do not— I 
Sought the « Water Witch.' " 

x,r " You, my dear sir!" exclaimed Claude, in a tone of 
tiie greatest surprise ; " good gracious, for what purpose ? 
pardon me for being so inquisitive." 
v' "'For what purpose!" repeated the merchant, laugh- 
ing. "Oh! I will tell you. In the first place — she 
helpe'd to save my little Fan's life, therefore I was deter- 
mined to have her. Then, I have taken it into my head, 
that a cruize as far as Gravesend improves my appetite ; 
a^hd; 'sometimes, I venture all the way to Margate ; it gets 
a little rough to be sure, after passing Southend; but I'm 
Approving— and only that I have shippejl my whole yacht's 
crewldri board this ship, before next autumn I should make a 
firsfcJrate seaman. But with respect to this situation you 
wutit, ,f by Jove, you shall command the ' Surinam.' " 

" I command a craft of this size ! No, no, that would 
dWfeHIo." ' 

" Ah, I delight in seeing people laugh.—! fata& \taS& 
jffl^ffkws^-irhat'a the use of despondency *i — ^y^^Sfiv 
remedy* j&utlbrttwe. Kow you do not "fcaOTFf "VkRrtC '$&«■* 
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kind of things are managed; In the first place, <his~efc$£ 
ik my individual property— I built her myself— and Ffci 
proud of her — she's a splendid model—she has made* a 
splendid passage nome. Unfortunately, Captain 1 HamJP- 
ton, her commander, met with an accident in a- M± 
founded gig — he had the folly to drive himself, and ran 
foul of a • wagon, was pitched out, and broke his thigh- 
bone in two places. I am sadly grieved, for he is a rfrost 
excellent man, and a thorough seaman. .Now, my first 
mate, whom I was thinking of succeeding him for this 
voyage, is as good a sailor, and as able a navigator 
as any out of London, and could get a ship to com* 
mand for the asking ; but he likes the ship and he likes 
me — he has been fifteen years in my service — but, you 
see," continued the old gentleman, giving a poke to the 
fire, and arranging his blankets about him, " he's a regular 
sea bear, as rough as a piece of cast-iron — no more idea of 
manners than an Esquimaux — and there are some very 
nice people going out in this ship. Now, it strikes me, 
you have just come in time ; you have studied naviga- 
tion ; you were a sailor from your earliest years ; you 
delight in the sea ; all you have to learn is the simple 
routine of working a large ship. In ten days, with 
Mr. Burton at your elbow, you will work the ship 
like a top ; he will be delighted to let you have the com- 
mand for the voyage out and home ; and be rejoiced at 
being spared doing the courtesies of the state-room. Ha, 
by Jove, here's our messenger come back. Now we will 
talk all this over in the evening ; and Fan shall decide — 
she settles everything for me;" and, with a sigh, he added 
— " I have a great mind to go out myself— I shall break 
my heart after Pan. If you do not bring her back, by 
Jupiter, I will never forgive you. Do you know every 
one's in love with her — there's Lord — what's this his name 
is ? — Lord — now I have it — Fenchurch — that's the name P* 

Claude Tregannon gave a start from his chair that 
electrified Mr. Fleetwood, repeating the word — 

" Fenchurch ! You surely do not mean Lord Augustus 
Penohurch ?" 

Ha ! ha ! that's the name, sure enough !" exclaimed Mr. 
Fleetwood, finishing his toilet. * 1 1 \ltkjto Sfc, ^^& «. ehureh 
of some sort, with a Pen or ¥en a tofote\Y» ^L^^&afc* 1 ** 
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Mm— •tall, handsome fellow ! but if he had fix lordships 
fffeched to his name, they would have no more effect upon 
Jtan's little heart than a child's cannon blazing away upon 
Jfta ' Surinam.' So come along^-FanjMll tell you every- 
Ijhing, and do not be looking as if yourrere taken aback by 
giwhite squall. My glorious Fan will stick to her colours 
jjslong as there's a rag left. Gome along," and the happy, 
pheerful old gentleman, put his arm under that of Claude, 
m& both ascended upon deck, our hero in a very thought- 
ful mood, notwithstanding Mr. Fleetwood's kind and most 
^affectionate manner. 

" T J 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Arras breakfast, the following day to the accident that 
befel Mr. Fleetwood, Fanny and her lover were seated to- 
gether, earnestly conversing. 

" You have made me so very, very happy, dear Claude," 
gaid Fanny, " by letting yourself be over-ruled by my dear, 
jRoble-hearted uncle. Ah! now I have no fear in the 
Jitorld of the voyage. If I was only sure of my beloved 
Other's health being restored, I should be too happy;" 
and the soft, loving eyes of the beautiful girl rested on the 
4ark, thoughtful ones of her lover. " Why so thoughtful, 
Claude ?" continued Fanny, letting her soft hand rest on his. 
\\. Pressing it fondly, he replied — 

"I have many things, dear one, to cause thought; 
$Fhen I see Mr. Burton, perhaps I shall feel less constraint 
in accepting the command of the ' Surinam.' Now, tell 
me, as you promised last night, all about this Lord Pen- 
ehurch ; but first, as you wish it, I will tell you the length 
snd breadth of our acquaintance." 
* : Fanny's cheek grew a little pale as she heard Claude 
to the end. 

" How strange," she said, as he ooncluded, " are our 
&elings and presentiments at times ! Now I did not know 
that you and Lord Penchurch had ever met, and yet I had 
ast been five minutes in his company, when L&U*. %tass^ 
#nd unaccounteMe dislike to him com&o\exii&\\&S&Vua&- 
mme, quite a gentleman in his maimers, and, sfc sElwss&*i 
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beafrta oe;Bou Birfcymi shall hear htnrr 1 ohjtttecL4o<Mtil 
hwfordBhip. *••»•;. •" ■ M ■ ■: .■*■■■*■: »k*: "t»: w.-ajwij 

fit > ( (lC^«BQie'8 l^aat eiteeraed friend, ifr. ijrlioffcm, mi 
elected LoirfMayDflpand it was at 9. fate give* bp^aa Jatlijf 
Mayoress, that I. -was introduced to Lord Pencb^ioW Utaat 
no~wiahj whatever to go, bat my dear unele aeemeA'ao^tawb 
1b Retire it, that I went. I thought no more of «bis l»risttp 
than of any other gentleman, with whom I. waa ui a*maa? 
snre forced to dance, I did not even remember fcia*aaamap 
and the occasion that introduced him to me vanished irte 
my memory. Conceive, then, my astonishment, mndLpp 
uncle's surprise, when he received a most elaborate* epMft 
from his lordship, of which I will not weary you witklha 
recital, but merely state, that he had the singular, impu- 
dence to request permission to address me, with theinjpabf 
tion of offering me his heart and hand. I was indignant*- 
but my good- unole laughed till the tears came intp.hk *f **? 
Of course, he wrote his lordship a reply, and theTfeefldatf 
the affair, upon which I did not bestow a thought till your 
question last night revived the name of his lordships immfi 
memory — I trust we may never see or hear more of him." 

"He had a monstrous amount of assurance*" ■. saaaV 
Claude, with a flush on his cheek ; " and so," he add«V 
with a look of affection at the face of his companion* "■_ 
refused a lord for the sake of a man — without a name t" • 

"No, Claude," returned Fanny; "even if my 
had not been yours long years ago, neither title nor weakto 
should win my hand, if my heart did not go with & ...£ 
care for neither name nor rank, if the possessor of that* 
worldly qualifications was deficient of those more staring! 
qualities— honour, high and pure thoughts, and nohUityaff 
souL'' ■■■.■: 1 ,iwo 

"Tour heart, my beloved," said Claude, pveasugriaw 
hand he- held fondly, "is a treasure, to obtain whjahuin 
sacrifice or trial would be too great" . *, vxiO 

; After -some further conversation, interesting' akra«/ frit 
lovers,* Claude Tregannon rose to proceed to keep-hi»a|iVJ 
pointment with Mr. Saunders, with whom he copeotsdJaj 
asset Mr Vigors: fie had to eommunioate to thenvfca* 
.jn^ttiireaoJutioD of procftedxugtorlAdw. in. the "flimnamfli 

^^feitihathe shouidkave tome tt&a^TOuq 
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ten tbat, in fcUowmgidial fiatatcsiwfr ttsr 
t foot inflicting a top blew tipouLiiw: fatim) 
ftotpects of succeeding to the title and estates of iTregaiH 4 
AMI .tflventy, 1ft. Fleetwood said, oa^l not possibly sail 
Is** eight of tern days. In that ti^Bftir Ckarles* Tn^ 
MU woiM be in' London ; from him he also expected 
fltawDbftvootHm to his design ; and yet he was fully re* 
•jfctafrto -carry ont his resolution, not to let his beloved 
cross the seas— -perhaps swarming with French 
raad Teasels of war— without his presence to cheer, 
: his ant to protect her. But he was most agreeably 
"to find that his two friendly advisers offered but 
*tify little opposition to his project, though rather astonished 
s*£i4«uddeDly formed determination. 

■«;■•* It will take some months," said Mr. Saunders, "to 
pity aye and put together facts and circumstances, and also 
aftroe and take down the depositions of the witnesses 
ma thai}' require, and before the case comes to a decisive 
Usstting, you will be back." 

iir |fn Bounders was much astonished and interested in 
tb» Meant discoveries made in the cave. 

" ""There is scarcely a doubt about our success now, 1 ' said 
far lawyer? "these events throw quite anew light upon 
t£t»Je*te ; besides, the appearance of your sisters, and Sir 
Ofecrles Treoastle, attesting their firm belief in your birth, 
will haflre a powerful effect. The remark in the almanack 
^ML'fcund in the cave is a remarkable feature. It proves 
fftfefc another child existed of the same age with yourself, 
afad Hurt he was drowned in the Fal. That James Tre- 
fsKden-entered the mansion of your lamented father, that 
£smI night also* may be strongly surmised, and be believed ; 
tmty thos e proofs are only presumptive, and though in my 
own mind I feel satisfied that he had some act or part in 
jaiji.|MMii fctUir's death, yet we cannot attempt any such 
sf n siting. As to securing the person of that villain, Black 
George, as you style him, I do not see that it would bene* 
it uavfom what you tell me of the rascal's character. I 
tfcjahime:) wttuld consider hanging rather an amusement* 
ymridedriia could die in telling a lie, which would, or 
■ightj iuvofoe> us in greater difilculties ; for instance^ ^kcka. 
lU|iBi;swea^yoU' were his son, and shew \«t»& ^Mik^sau 
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age, it would be difficult to defeat his vilLu^ far though 
the remarks ia that almanack may really be supposed testy 
writtea by him, nobody we know could swear to tl^at£aot; 
and the rascal is ntfa man to be frightened into anyttyftfr, 
The first thing nowfis to put all things as my young ioiena 
would say, into 'ship shape.' Therefore we will l$t piakr 
ters rest till Sir Charles Trecastle's arrival/ 1 shoiddf npi 
be at all surprised if an attack was made upon the JJeatr 
oYenestateby the creditors of James Tregannoa.^gir ChartesTf . 
letter about that astonished me. I cannot imagine bojr 
Stonehenge let him keep possession, knowing that be had 
no legal title to it ; it's very strange ! That circumstance 
will come out now.' 1 ^ 4 

"lam sorry for that," said Claude Tregannon, with. A 
very thoughful look. " If I fail myself, I shall be. the 
cause of stripping my kind-hearted brother-in-law of a Jine 
and valuable property." 

" We must not think or dream of failure, -my -dear 
friend," observed Mr. Saunders. " Ah ! when I think of 
your lamented uncle, and my dear old, kind-hearted friend 
Parks, how they were both cut off, and without signing 
their wills — it makes me sick of all procrastination, which 
may well be said to be the * thief of time.' Do you know 
that that miserly wretch, Curtis Bond, is now in the re* 
ceiptof nearly eleven thousand a- year, and positively does not 
spend one hundred pounds ? They say he has constituted young 
Lord Penchurch his heir. Ha ! ha ! the gossip is that his 
Lordship, who is rather embarrassed for cash, went to Curtis 
Bond, and tried to coax him to pay off the mortgages jm the 
Penchurch estate. To this, his worthy relative agreed on 
eertain conditions. On his lordship's applying to Mr. 
Bond's solicitor to know the conditions, he was thunder* 
struck on hearing that the miser required the control of 
the whole property for a term of years, and that his intenr 
ded heir should learn economy, for which purpose he was 
to live with him for the five years, during which period 
Mr. Curt. s Bond proposed to allow him the liberal sum of 
one hundred pounds a-year for private expenses ; this he 
considered absolutely necessary that his lordship should do, 
^fhe consented to make him his heir. By Jove ! I head 
^htd Penchurch was furious, &u3l cursed his worthy rebf 
a moat heartily." 
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c ? 4t Curtis Bond has the power to will the Grange property 
fly whom he pleases— has he not?" questioned Mr. Vigor*. 
* - '-« Yes," returned Mr. Saunders, " such is the case: the 
efttail ends with him." 

^■ ! After several hours passed in conversation relative to 
Ids suit, Claude left the lawyers still busy, and returned to 
4js hotel to meet Mr. Burton, and his old friend, Mr. Sea- 
htrlght, who was to sail in the " Surinam," as first mate. 
It is not neeissary to relate what passed during the inter- 
View, sufficient to say that Mr. Burton left, highly de- 
lighted with his future commander, and with a high 
Opinion of his qualities as a seaman, from a long conversa- 
tion he had had with Mr. Seahright, before Claude's arrival. 
Our hero himself felt more satisfied, because he clearly 
perceived that the old, good-natured, but somewhat rough 
sailor, felt no manner of pique at his taking the command, 
for the voyage out and home. 

The next day he set out in Mr. Fleetwood's handsome but 
plain chariot, withFanny and Madame D'Arblay to visit West- 
minster Abbey, neither having ever entered its ancient walls. 
- It was not without a feeling of strange and solemn awe, 
that the young lovers entered within the precincts of the 
Cathedral. They felt they were in the presence of the 
Blighty dead ; the very sound of their footsteps Beemcd to 
Startle the slumbering echoes that before appeared to he 
krttte as the surrounding tombs. It struck them that the 
Tory pavement they trod on was covered over with mitres 
knd croziers, helmets and swords, sceptres and crowns. 
■"' The shadows cast by the lofty pillars, over aisle and 
dhoir, how often had they been crossed by monarohs and 
statesmen! How many christenings, coronations, and 
funerals of departed monarchs had passed and repassed 
over those deep sombre shadows ! Darkness and light, win- 
ter and summer have brightened and deepened over those 
shadowy crypts under which their ashes repose. 

Thus thinking and conversing our party passed on, not 
Remarking that they were keenly observed by a party of 
three gentlemen and several ladies ; the latter, however, 
Aortly after left the place, whilst the gentlemen, having 
htanded the ladies into a carriage, returned into the ta\\&&%» 
In the ■ mean time our friends contidx\&& \btn£ twaftSt&t 
enjoying a great and intellectual treat. *i 



; v They rare partionlirly stfnok with tfce*tfass^4!%jes- 
-jio, ajad solid Saxon architecture sof the buifdi&gi*ittW>*lA 
FiK omea; before the sound of the Norman trumpet stttrtlei 
the Saxons from their peaceful dreamy thfo Vefc*rafW&$8e 
stood as it now stands, a monument worthy of Alffcett the 
Great's descendant The exquisite beauty 1 of the ; %ft)saic 
pavement lying before the altar in the choir, • aiid"W«ie% 
old Abbott Ware brought from Borne, gome-ttafe^ih^ttB 
reign of the Third Henry, attracted their attention, il £l*a4 
from one splendid object to another, they rambled eh to 
they considered it time to return. In passing out tferettgjn' 
the portal, Claude Tregannon thought he felt Fanny's* rfrni 
tremble on his, and heard a slight exclamation )>asV : lftJr 
lips. He looked round, for he caught the sound' of tdieefcj 
and then his gaze rested upon the three gentlemen etfvifii 
cing round an angle of the building; they talked Mtif 
laughed loudly, fixing their eyes upon Claude Tregannttit 
and his party, with a very insolent stare. Our herb afettBe 
recognised in one of them, Lord Penchuroh, who was letoP 
ing on the arm of a tall, strong man, elaborately dressed 1ft 
the fashion of the day, with immense whiskers of jet bltim} 
and huge eyebrows of the same colour. ^ 

" Oh, yes," said Lord Penchuroh, as if in reply, in alette!? 
sneering tone, " she's well enough, but shows d- ■ "fr ibatf 
taste to take up with a fellow without a name, a gipsy*? 
bantling, by all accounts." T ' u1 

Claude felt the blood in his veins rush to his heaaV&tf 
the same time, Fanny's arm clung to him with all fh# 
power in. her frame, while she said, in a voice that trettibteii' 
with emotion — ■ ■•' ;,//J 

"Claude, Claude, my own Claude, for God's wke^sW 
me to the carriage, I am, I fear, fainting; and oh, ir you 
love me, do not leave me — do not leave me !" ; iA1 

He looked at her and saw that besides Fanny's 6%e^ 
distress and alarm, Madame D' Arblay was greatly BncekedL . 
Pressing Fanny's arm to his side he walked on towfcratf 
the gate, where the chariot waited for them. A fttiff 1 
laugh broke from the lips of Lord Penchurch's comffationa. 
as they rapidly approached, and just as Madame D'Arolay 1 
sprang in, and assisted Fanny, Lord Penchuroh andthe'ttQE" 
whiskered man stepped up, nA» WojtaY& wst&% ^hLd~^' ""■ 
44 Not ft bad foot and ankle m\\tat, to* * *ataj tc&*?* 



. 2 o[(CAaiad^,twme^^ and with a blow that would almost 
3^$$tU^<8#;cix, levelled the speaker to the earth; wherb" 
fettita?- without tense or motion. The next instant the 
^ftR&lef.tbe tall man was on Claude's collar saying— 
«idj f'»N0J*yby — < — > you shall pay for this insult !" 
oi/^ljnttbianifnan, for we can call him by no other nam©, 
jsgefee/iqd too much upon his bulk and power, for no sooner 
gfasfoiB band upon our hero's collar, than he was violently 
feuded back, staggering, and with difficulty kept him* 
pglf ;from &Uing. The footman and coachman, at first, 
£j6£P7tt> astounded, that they remained as if petrified ; but 
gftr hero, throwing a card that had his name and address 
4ftjit.fco the third person, who stood, a little bewildered, 
hgndwg.over Lord Penchurch, who was bleeding profusely 
Qftj^jiiis-. nostrils and mouth, stepped into the carriage, and 
ty$A ^hecoachmsn to drive home. Fanny was fainting in 
$0,a$ma of Madame D'Arblay. A loud cheer from about 
^sutjr or thirty persons who had gathered, like magic, 
iftWji&lwspot, showed how John Bull appreciated the conduct 
$£ thp^iarty, whose words and actions they had, some of 
tgopijj witnessed* 

Now it was a very clear case, that, early as the day 
^9, .not yet three o'clock, Lord Penchurch and his two 
o^mpanions had been lunching, and di inking very freely 
©Xfi$4mpagne. His lordship was carried into a private 
room of a coffee-house close at hand, one of his companions 
qaJljng for a bottle of wine, and a basin of water and vine- 
$}f*; ( jwitti the latter, Lord Penchurch's face was washed, 
qp^^ent it was that his Mends saw that he was minus h» 
two front teeth, his upper lip nearly separated, and the 
l$fger, jprt of his face desperately swollen, 
troy X 01 * roust shoot that rascal dead, by ■ ■ , " exclaimed 
the tall man, to his lordship, who, with a terribly gloomy 
tyftff W* bathing his face with vinegar. 
jfej J.. j||i».-ft*y to talk, Colonel," returned Lord Penchurch 
h^sffej tf curse him ! I cannot fight a man without a 

n ^^,ooirf^md: him, we'll give him a name," cried 
ilgpjkmel., ,, ft If. you miss him, and I am sure, dead shot ' 
^iWPfi^t. will, not happen, leave him to m*. \^k^ 
uin^frfirst eho&~r*h> Hartwood, wWt do ^jst*. «$-**** 
"MtiPvimUei the. pwsou addressed ** TBL«*ta<»fc» 
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who was looking very serious. He was the third son of 
'Lord Hartwood, and in years not more than three attfl 
twenty, nnd, as far as looks went, a remarkably gentle- 
manly young man, and, strange to say, though in such very 
bad company, neither a vicious nor ill-intentioned man, has 
will hereafter appear. 

" Well, Colonel Thornbaek, I think this has turned out 
a very unpleasant and rather a disgraceful kind of business. 
I think, gentlemen, you have, perhaps unintentionally, mis- 
led me into this affair." 

" What the devil do you mean, Hartwood i n exclaimed 
the Colonel, almost fiercely. 

" Come, Colonel, I do not intend you to try your skill 
in shooting upon me ; at all events, if you want to quarrel, 
let us settle our little outstanding accounts first, for as you 
are so dead a shot, I should be booked at once, and I do not 
like leaving small bills unpaid " 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the Colonel, with a changed 
expression of countenance, " you are always witty, 
Hartwood ; but, joking apart, why do you seem vexed 
about this affair, a mere joke with a city damsel, and an 
itpstart rascal, who wants to thrust himself into society 
under a false name ?" 

" Well, I*do not feel satisfied," returned the Honour- 
able Mr. Hartwood, " when I beheld the lady, I repented 
going on this lark, as you called it; she is remarkably beau- 
tiful, and so far from being a brazen-faced coquette, she 
appeared to me to be modesty personified ; and as to thiB 
upstart without a name, he is one of the handsomest look- 
ing young fellows I ever beheld. You mentioned he was 
an impostor, forcing himself on the world as a nephew of 
some relation of Lord Penchurch's, and that he was assum- 
ing the name of Bond ; now look here, here is his card, 
Henry Claude Tregannon !" 

f* Tut, Hartwood, how easily you are deceived by ap- 
pearances ! — that's another dodge of this fellow. How do 
you feel now, Augustus ?" Continued the Colonel turning 
to Lord Penchurch, " the swelling is going down, eh." 

" Feel !" passionately exclaimed the young noble, rising 
and swallowing a glass of wine, " I feel I could cut the 
villain's throat, if 1 had an o^ortoiX^ \\» Yxaa disfigured 
forhfe." 
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-j , . c f Pooh/' returned the Colonel, " not a bit of it ; Mou- 
■BOnr. Blancmange will put in two new teeth, that no one 
will know ; and as to the cut in the lip, a couple of days 
will take that mark away." 

" No," fiercely returned his lordship, " nor a couple of 
years — look,. Colonel," and he said in a low voice, in that 
worthy's ear — " you must manage it — I'll meet him. Mind 
I have the first shot — mind that" 

" Let me alone," said the Colonel, coolly finishing the 
bottle of wine, " I will ensure you that; and if he escapes, 
lie will hare to stand a shot from me, and no one that ever 
did came off scatheless " 

" Well, Lord Penchurch," said the Honourable Mr. 
Hartwood, "you will excuse my having anything more 
to do in this affair. Sir Henry Claude Tregannon — 1 mean 
the late Baronet of that name — was my father's college 
chum, and during his life a firm friendship existed be- 
tween them ; now I nave heard my father say, that the 
death of the Baronet and the loss of his infant son, was 
a most strange and mysterious affair; this young man 
whose name is on the card, presumes, by his taking the 
same, that he is the late Baronet's son — so at least I judge 
by the three names, whether he is or is not, it is not for 
me to say — but so bare-faced an imposture as the assump- 
tion of such a name would be, appears incredible, and — " 
" You are cursedly eloquent to-day, Hartwood," inter- 
rupted Lord Penchurch, impatiently, " I do not want to 
drag you into my quarrels, so say no more about it; I 
think I am sufferer enough as it is — " 

" You must confess the provocation was very great," 
returned the young man, taking up his hat. "lam sorry 
you are so much hurt, but recollect I strongly urged you 
not to approach the carriage and pursue your sport further, 
for I saw the young main's eye kindle with a terrible fire, 
and I drew back." 

"It was the safest way, certainly," returned Lord 
Penchurch, with a sneer, and ringing the bell. 

««Come, come, my Lord," returned young Hartwood, 
with a flush on his cheek; "you have quite enough on 
your hands without needlessly insulting me*" 

. "Oh !" interrupted the Colonel, taking 'yowufe "SjmcV 
wood by the hand, " do not let a rascally im^oaXarc \yc«a>s 



yg 1 xHtc'' Mendship ; : bis lordship means notftifcjj? '' fK&Kake 
iSSft At ; ' coiifaiiiid It— a nearly broken jaw & batf ehotigh, 
|tfjfo6ftt the loss of a pleasant friend." . ' ■*■:■:.;.■ <i)"> 
; "Tie young men shook hands, and a fe^ mHuites '6ft£p 
left the ctfflee-house in a glass-coach/ his lordship WijUrfcitf 
hanaTLerchief bound across his swollen face. ". " :;: ' ,lnn 

h i ■ ■ .■ ■ . ■ -:,i »;::/!> 



CHAPTER XXIT. ,v 

■ ''.:', .;;.«»t 

When Claude Tregannon sprang into the oharfot and 
beheld Fanny Fleetwood insensible in the arms of If adanfe 
l>'Arblay, he bitterly bewailed his impetuosity, and blamed 
himself for heeding the words uttered by such a maft & 
Lord Penohurch. ■ ■ t 

"Do not be alarmed," said Madame, "she will' w» 
cover in a few moments. You are blaming and tfretting 
yourself needlessly. As a man, you could not hare acted 
otherwise — the coward, to thus insult a young and . * 
cent girl !" 

Claude knelt, with a hand of Fanny's in his, 
intently into her pale features ; Madame held a powerful 
essence to her nostrils, while the carriage rolled on as ra- 
pidly as possible through the crowded streets. Fanny 
speedily recovered, and the first object her eyes rested on 
was her lover's anxious face ; tears came into her eyes; and 
throwing her arm round his neck, she leant her head on 
his shoulder, saying, in a low, fond voice — 

41 My own Claude, what a trial you had to bear?" 

" My sweet love." returned Claude, " I fdt only fbr 
you ; the sting of that coward's words would otherwise 
have penetrated only skin deep." 

" Ah!" sighed Fanny, "I -wish in my heart we were 
on the broad Atlantic. I fear me this is only the- begin- 
ning ; that terrible blow will rankle in his lordship's bad 
heart; he will seek what he will call satisfaction. Oh! 
how I abhor the thought of — " She could not finish the 
sentence, but, turning to her affectionate Mend, Madame 
D'Arhlay, said — u Oh ! Ernestine, is there no way— -io 
honourable way — for dear Ctamto to wrouitha terrible <xm- 
sequencea of this fatal rencontre to-^ " 
a 



93 i/:j J)c*r Fanny," observed the young man > spothingfa. 
":Sftfc are canjunng up fancies, and picturing to your^ 
consequences, that will not, I feel almost sure, follow on fljig 
iffifif., I know his lordship of old; he will rest satisfied 
with the insult he intended to perpetrate, and the punish- 
ment he received. What could have induced him to depar^ 
from his usual caution "I cannot imagine; for his custom is 
to keep at a distance, and launch his venom when out of 
the reach of the object of his hate or suspicion. I fancy he 
must have been excited either by wine or the instigation of 
that bully on whose arm he was leaning." 
L . .!*: " Fanny shook her head with an air of doubt, and just 
ihen the carriage stopped at her uncle's door. 
I- ::;:*'» You are looking so pale, my love," said Madame 
St'Arblay, "that your uncle will imagine something un- 
pleasant has occurred, and I think, if possible, it. would be 
better not to let him hear of this affair." 
■*.». ; f* Oh !" replied the poor girl, with a look at the face of 
(bar lover, "before he returns home my paleness will have 
crashed. Would to God that was all ! Ah ! Claude, I 
dare not ask you to do that which, though I know in my 
•Jteart it is contrary to the laws of God, yet is, alas ! ren- 
?dered a necessity by a false code of honour. That man will 
-saqaire you to meet him — I know it — I feel it — and you 
swill go. Oh! Claude, Claude, if anything happens to you, 
it mil kill me," she concluded as she was ascending the 
■ flfciirB to the drawing-room, leaning on his arm, looking up 
.-beseechingly into his features. There was a fierce struggle 
in Claude's heart, as he listened to her soft, loving voice. 

Gentle reader, we are speaking of a period, though only 

'ifady or seventy years ago, many yet live who existed at 

&ftt time — a period when the duel between man and man 

was of daily occurrence — alas ! often for the most trivial 

eauses. To receive an insult, and not meet your in suiter, 

mi take his life if you could — or ht him take yours — would 

>.he to get yourself shunned, and, in fact, thrust out from all 

aoeiety. To kill your antagonist before breakfast, and eat 

■•m haarty one after, was quite a commonplace affair— and 

•TMa^i iittJe, trouble or inconvenience followed such on .event. 

..Thank, God such is far from the case at present. If d\&U£$t& 

ja not totally abandoned in the Unite^Kingdom/^^oi^^PS 

mw occurrence. 
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• We have said there was a very fierce straggle in tke 
heart of Claude, as Fanny's words fell upon his ear, thougti 
he strove to make it appear as if he should hear no more e# 
the affair. ■ ■ ( \ 

" Listen, dear one," he said, leading her to a sofa, and 
treating himself heside her ; " I will promise you this— if I 
have to meet this man — nay, do not shudder 1 — where is all 
the spirit I know you possess ?" 

" Ah, Claude, she interrupted, with a sigh, " spirit ! it 
all vanishes when your life is in danger. I have grown up 
from early girlhood, looking up to you, my preserver from 
a miserable death, with a feeling of love and devotion that 
has become a part of my being. I have never felt fear « 
timidity in telling you, or showing you, my love, every 
thought, every wish of my heart ; and yet, if I thought My 
love was bestowed upon one unworthy of it, and whose 
thoughts and feelings were not as pure and holy as my own 
— oh, Claude, I could not cease to love — but I could die." 

With a passionate feeling of intense love and devotion 
Claude pressed her to his heart, kissed her pale cheek, and 
said — 

" Fanny, dearly beloved girl, I can become a coward 
if becoming so would relieve that gentle heart of one mo- 
ment of pain or sorrow. I will refuse to meet that man 
should I be required to do so." 

" No, no, no," hastily interrupted Fanny, " that must 
not be — your honour, your fame, is as dear to me as to your- 
self — I have no power to advise. Were you to do that 
which you now propose to do, the thought of having yielded 
to my weakness would poison every hour of your existence, 
I was foolish to allow my feelings and love to cause me to 
utter the words I did. "We live in an artificial world ; and 
we must, I suppose, in some cases, give way to its view of 
things ; the day is not yet come, when many of its had cus- 
toms and usages will vanish, leaving another generation to 
wonder how they ever existed." 

Much and long they conversed together ; and when they 

separated, each felt more easy in mind and feelings. The 

next day, suspecting he should receive a hostile message 

from Lord Penchurch, our hero called at the mansion of an 

0L6. college iiend, the same *wV\o na&\ff^^\^\&^Qluuteer 

into the navy, and was not on\j agrees^ mv^T«fi&\»^ak 
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that he was in town, but also at that moment in the house. 
Ik. is unnecessary to relate the conversation that passed 
between them at foil length, but, at the conclusion, Frederic 
Delaware said — 

Bat now, Claude, I must put you on your guard ; be very 
careful what you say or do in the presence of that fellow 
who goes by the name of Colonel Thornback — he is a most 
t dangerous rascal. I am not quite certain, but I think he is 
' an Englishman, though his title of colonel is of American or 
foreign origin — he is a notorious bully, and is everlastingly 
exhibiting his shooting qualities in our galleries and else- 
where—he is also a disgraceful black leg ; how that really 
good-natured young fellow Hartwood came into such com- 
pany I know not — but I know he is fond of play — and, I 
suppose, from his intimacy with Lord Penchurch, who, it 
is notoriously known, is frightfully in debt, he became 
acquainted with this squash buckler, Colonel Thornback, 
whose means of existence no one knows — and yet, strange to 
wy, he has the command of gold in tolerable abundance, and 
gets into a society you would scarcely think to find him in. 
This fellow will make Lord Penchurch challenge you, and 
will himself call on you, I have no doubt, to know who is 
your Mend for the occasion. He knows me well enough ; 
and I have reason to think that knowledge will almost 
make him civil ; some other time I will explain to you why. 
You are new to town — I am now an old stager and the 
large fortune left me by my worthy uncle has converted the 
third son of a not very wealthy peer into somebody, and, 
perhaps, has prevented my being useful to my country," he 
added with a smile, " for my father will not listen to my 
going out to have a brush with the French, but wants me 

fc> stand for the borough of W- , and astonish the world 

by a maiden speech in Parliament. .Now go back to your 
hotel, and see if that fellow has called, and mind be punc- 
tual to dinner at seven o'clock — we shall have it all to 
ourselves — all out of town but myself — and I want a long 
«hat with you." 

On returning to his hotel, our hero found a card upon 
the table, with Colonel Thornback's name — and, in pencil, 
underneath, was written — " call again at five o'clock" 

Tossing the card from him, he sat down at& afcmmsw&w^ 
•s long Utter to his sister Mary. He had. a&axc&Vs ^xu&sutaAw, 
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wftei'otfe 1 of ttie w^&tieTsrtffttrahdetf ©eltfhel Wfortttfbi ;*and 
itfrtiMiaMytbat^^thy gentleman ^tetdd^W^TO* 
a j perfec^y l easy and self-satisfied air, -CMude TVefctf&nitti 
laid flow* his pen, and looked the Colonel fodmly I i» 4li0 
feee; Wt without rising from his chair, said, quftft%(&tiW 
pointing to a seat — ■■■ ■ ] .■« :i;i'.// ini/jl 

: *■ -Tour errand, sir, 1 oan imagine; these -matted are 
better talked over with a Mend. There is the* geiMerftttfttf 
name with whom, I trust, yon may settle matters ttf ytfifif 
mutual satisfaction." ■••■' »i«' oil 

" Pray, sir," returned the Colonel, halting land fatfn# 
our hero, with his dark visage inflamed with passitfh^l 
" prayj sir, who the devil do you take me for ?** ^ 

" Without referring to his Satanic Majesty/' rettinttft 
our hero, in his calm, commanding manner and tone 1 ," I 
shall' be able to answer your question, when We have settle* 
the business that brings you here. The Honourable 1 ' Fre^> 
derick Delaware will answer all other interrogatories' <ari$ 
settle particulars — the less, therefore, we say on the subject 
the better." ■• h**im 

On hearing the name of Delaware, Colonel Thomba* 
started, and fell back a pace or two, repeating the natte 7 
with considerable surprise and evident vexation. "■• l ' Jl (M 

"Do you mean Lord Torwood's youngest son?"^ he 
asked. .'- 1 "- !ii ; 

Claude Tregannon merely replied— ■- 2 n: 

"The same, sir." Mii 

"Well," continued the Colonel, after a momeatffr 
thought, and again looking savage, "that gentleman i&j'ltf 
all events, a gentleman by name and station, and'LdflJJ 
Penchurch will be pleased to find that he has somebody W 
name and station to keep .him in countenance inthib'p^ 
posterous affair, when his lordship condescends to'ttttBt 1 

" Take care, sir," exclaimed Claude, with the atigfy 

flush of his race coming into his cheek. "Take c"ate/sir» 

if you go any further I shall feel necessitated to shoW jW 

a snorter way of descending the stairB than yoU'jteirBap^v 

would like." ' V'i 

"By Heaven, this is past endurance !" almost toaredj'itfP 

Colonel, grasping fiercely t\te\tee^<^^ 

to you take mofcr, that 70a 4sxfc «o ^i^SK^Vwfe^ 



hnn'tlUfa&W,1 9 *xetmw>&. Claude, Jiang fam bj^diTOr 
g$&jrapwg « iris [ powerful and. ■ wmunanding atature. totdtei 
faftfe^S^ "3 take you for rather a heavy, bulky ma?H^lq ; 
n#| ^uest;, my opinion further, till you hava settled 'yw. 
i»fr^&iend Iprd Penchurch's business. You may than* 
learn what my opinion of you is." . . •. ..j 

s^i^m^- speechless with rage, Colonel Thornback gazed 
Bfi^iTOtkchjeroj scanning the noble proportions of his ath- 
tyftpr $gWOt -wi. acknowledging, in his own mind, that if' 
he intended flinging him down stairs, he could, and would 
ajgQ$ftl^y.do so. Mastering his passion, he said, taking up 

hisJjaV- 

" You will remember this, you will by G — . If you 
fcjfcjajireiin forty-eight hours, Til shoot you as sure ■ ■ " 

I -'"Pooh!" interrupted Claude, with a contemptuous 
Efftfo.^ '* Leave me, I shall doubtless have quite enough 
<4$$>u before this business ends." And turning round, he 
fi&fcdewtt and resumed his writing. 

n^ Colonel Ihomback trembled with rage, his features 
worked convulsively, but he uttered not a word ; passing 
og&.tfezough the door, and slamming it after him with such 
yjftlfince that the room and things in it vibrated for several 
moments. 

<>ii After leaving the hotel, he proceeded, at a quick pace, 
along Piccadilly, and down St. James's Street ; and enter- 
ing a well-known club house, traversed a long corridor, 
and opening the door of a private room, he entered, and 
6^->himself in. There was only one gentleman present, 
^jffcq^ras seated at a table, writing a letter— that gentleman 
\TaaJLkxt4 Penchurch. His lordship looked up, and seeing 
tfce^uejied, angry features of the Colonel, who threw him-< 
8e]ft|nix)Fa chair, after pulling the bell violently, said, in a 
t^ftjofepme curiosity — 

"What's the matter now, Colonel; have you seen that 

^iA^Pmestio entering the room, prevented the Colonel 

a.ji5*Brpig a bottle of sherry, James, and glasses, said the- 
Colonel/ and just look into the saloon and see if Captain*, 
fiflfpJffly^B.tjhere," ■ \ 

j,:,ftH© is,. Cplanel," said the man, "fori piat tofc-\aak> 
*Bd ( 4ff.jfia14xrm a couple of bottles, of cTaaan^ogWfci* ^ : v -^ 

'" "'V \ 
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.■: i. "<Ah! X am glad of that, lie will not leave in & htmry, 
then, so get us the sherry, and add to it a -bottle if 
<mampegne<" ■ . ' ■ 

" Why, what the deuce is the matter with you, Thorn- 
back ?" cried Lord Penchurch, "your throat seems «* 
parched and dry as a prompter's after a five-act pieoe." 

"For that reason," returned the Colonel, "I require 
wine to clear it ; but I tell you what, my good lord," he 
continued, getting excited, " if you do not shoot that proud 
puppy* ne ™& assuredly kill you." 

Lord Penchurch turned pale, and looking into the faoe 
of the angry Colonel, rather startled, observed — 

" Why, you know that must depend on your getting 
me the first shot." And then, with a little hesitation, he 
added, " I will not go out else, for when a man of my 
rank consents to " 

" Pshaw !" fiercely interrupted the Colonel, swallowing 
down a large glass of sherry, just left on the table by the 
attendant. "You know well, he is no upstart, or pre- 
tender, and you know, also, that I have the means «f 
proving he is what he asserts himself to be." 

"Well, so you told me this morning, but how you 
obtained that knowledge in so short a period, you did not 
think fit to tell me. I was writing to Captain Brooks 
when you came in. That was a cursed business last night. 
You played with miserable luck. Brooks holds my note 
for seven thousand pounds, and on my soul I do not know 
where to raise the money ; I have mortgaged every acre I 
had unencumbered." 

" Well ! you know I am a sufferer as well as yourself/' 
replied the Colonel, impatiently. "Your unlucky bun- 
gling left me in debt to young Hartwood three thousand 
pounds, instead of his owing me that sum. You hurried 
me, and in the confusion I took the wrong dice, and now 
the young gentleman pretends to have grown scrupulous, 
and refuses to play; but I will speak to Brooks myself, 
and get you time." 

" Let us first get rid of this cursed affair with Claude 
Tregannon. I cannot be your second — you must get an- 
other. " 

- "How is this?" angrily exdaim^ I/x& Penchurch, I 
"? agitated; " wliat has cka&fcfc& ^\a ^ras^utfel V«&. 
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ftio*e no- farther in the afifeir if this is the way I am- left, 
What reason can you have for refusing ?*' ■»•■;. 

" The best of all possible reasons/' observed the Colonel,, 
-*ftl intend shooting him myself, and thus save yt>u the 
te>vble." 

"How can you do that?" demanded Lord Penchurcfc, 

«g«*y.> 

' "You must get a fall from your horse to-morrow, and 
take to your bed for a few days ; and before your lordship 
is recovered, your Mend Tregannon will be buried — will 
that suit you?" 

Lord Penchuroh thought for a few moments, and then 
asked— 
'. "Will he meet you?" 

The Colonel uttered a fierce oath, striking the table 
forcibly at the same time. 
■s, : " What put that idea into your head, my Lord ?" 

" Why, I judge by the mode in which he treated you. 
I doubt him — he's as proud as Lucifer — fears nothing. 
No/ he will not meet you — a professed duelist" 

"Then I will cane him in the public streets," ex- 
claimed the Colonel, with an oath. 

, "He will break every bone in your body if you at- 
tempt that," retorted Lord Penchurch. "I never saw 
any one that could match him in strength and extraor- 
dinary activity. No, no, let me meet him, and assure me 
the first shot, he will never require another." 

The Colonel thought for a moment, and then observed — 

"Perhaps you are right; but do you know who is to 
be his second?" 

"I never bestowed a thought on that subject," an- 
swered his lordship ; " some city apprentice, I suppose." 
;. .. <«;N"ow, you do. not suppose any such thin^," returned 
the Colonel, nearly finishing the bottle of sherry. 
^■What's the use of such cursed nonsense with me; no, 
Itfs second is Lord Torwood's youngest son. You know 
him well." 

■ "Ah! indeed," exclaimed bis lordship, with a start, 
*fcl dp know him ; he was his bosom friend at Oxford ; and 
so ho has induced him to become his second *, I uxAvswfcHxA 
now your objection to becoming my friend ou \ta» o^-asawcLV 
J&r getting possession of those false dice NTs* ^»t\«cq^!J 



OTkiamk .»It gtas Mai a lanfrolaaa la a t am * y at^d 
h«J with, to> take advantage, of hisdanatety.^lrr ^.Mfd « 
; : :Q Weltinow that yon understand the au^g^rtfaat 
Itoe Colonel, "yottknow what todo. I thMttimi T "^ 
firoaks to him, and demand satisfaction for his 



insolence this day. He treated me worts taaa"ia4tof 
curse his cool impudence — who eonld hare told -.laawaapt'. 
thing about me r" ".lj- . mr.*M at 

" Lord Torwood's son, of course," answered Lofti^ftaA' 
church; "so your sending Captain Brooks to han wtilttfea 
quite useless." '■» : ' ir.«t(j*i 

Colonel Thornback remained buried in thought aatttal 
minutes, and then rousing himself, said, — / 

" Well, since things are come to this pass, I will festal a* 
bold move in your favour ; I will go to-morrow morning, 
and call myself on young Delaware. I will tee whatii asv 
he intends to make of his unfortunate discovery-J^t aunri 
not be as bad as I suspect; at all events, as your friend; "tat , 
must, I think, meet the affair in a proper way, and aaa? 
that of the false dice. With respect to getting you the<ttQifc 
shot, that will be decided by a toss up, and you. a**' awfeflr 
you cannot fail to win the toss ; the shorter your distaast$ 
therefore, the better." . ■ • - j'^^ 

Lord Pcuchurch, notwithstanding his friend's settling ' 
the affair so comfortably, did not exactly feel at ease. 1 ' fltf 
was a coward at heart, and a splendid shot when firing** 
a mark ; there is a wide difference between shooting afe •■ 
target and facing a cool and resolute antagonist, and m goaf 
a marksman as yourself. 1 1 { 

"I shall go and speak with Brooks about the BJ*aV'. 
thousand pounds," said the Colonel, rising, having finished 
nearly all the wine himself. " You dine at the duty f^' 
not. I have something on hand this evening, so shiJHiaV 
see you till after I have arranged everything with young 
Delaware." «' ■ ' -r ,riji«J 

About the hour of ten on the same nighty die GdButP 
closely enveloped in a large brown mantle, wHh 1 & aavUM**! 
chief over the lower part of face, and a remarkaM^^aafekf 1 
hat on his head, was threading his way through -'tithes 
famous part of St. Giles's called the** BooteryiW »«■#* • 
y§m back it was a fearful place, ^^xAoiY^xi^^esrtaf 1 
out the Colonel pursued \na way taOWifc carafe \a to* A 1 ** 



MtoAltfMiaetmthsBflokery. Thkhboae was tenanted fc£ 
a terrible tribe of human beings men and women whi* 
iaAaditfaft fa*, and who lived by plunder. The Colonel 
COfttaid' ariAotlt hesitation, and proceeded np the rath*# 
ftUhjnafti slippery staircase, almost in total darkness. With 
a^jtooihsoed curse he came against two or three persons 
daaaendnlg'the stairs, who cursed him heartily and loudly 
in return ; still on he went, till he reached a door on the 
forth story > against which he gave a peculiar knock ; the 
next moment a heavy bolt was drawn back, and the door 
opened by a tall powerful man who stood at the entrance, 
Riding i candle stuck in the neck of a bottle. 

" Ah ! " said the inmate of the room, " it's you — 
comb in." 

The Colonel obeyed the order, the man closed and bolted 
the door, and placed the light on the table, on which wiis a 
large bottle- of gin, a jug of hot water, a broken basin, con- 
. tabing sugar, and two glass tumblers. The walls of the 
room were filthy, and covered all over with strange hiero- 
glyphics in charcoal, whilst the boards of the floor were 
quite indistinguishable from dirt ; yet there was burning a 
good ■ searcoal Are in the grate, and this alone gave an 
appearance of comfort to the otherwise miserable chamber. 
. The occupier of the apartment, we have said, was a tall, 
powerful man, much more so than the Colonel, who, though 
younger -than his companion by ten years, was heavy and 
bulky. He was habited in the garb of a cattle drover, his 
face carefully divested of beard and whisker, his dark 
hair cropped close, and lying on the table was a sandy- 
- coloured wig. 

it? "Well; I expected you would come to-night," ho 
nhaorvpd, " so I have made up a good fire for you ; for I 
linoW vou can't do without luxuries, William." 

v:" vune me, George," answered the Colonel, with a' 
laugh, as he threw aside hat and mantle, and looked round 
tfr {ffoom with considerable disgust, " your luxuries are 
lurofea with a vengeance; the smell of this entire region 
iMrifltfabfe,'! 

n^Ah/you-vero always too nice, "William," said the 
©ttieVwhont it is quite needless to describe, ass no to&ft., 
ouj<ntade» have .recognised their former a&qrosBta^ 
cif u- "i- ■■■•-..- <* 
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Black George, that worthy and Colonel Thornback being: 
brothers. " '\ / ." 

A very short sketch of their birth and early history Is . 
somewhat necessary. It shall, however, be brief. 

Their father was a Captain Thornback, of good family^ 
but reduced circumstances. He originally entered the army l 
as a volunteer — was brave to excess — the only good qua-/ 
lity, unfortunately, he possessed. After a couple of years'. 
service, having performed some valiant exploit, and having 
had the education of a gentleman, he received an ensign's 
commission — led a forlorn hope, and escaped — again volun- 
teered to lead another, and escaped again with a severe 
wound, and was made lieutenant — finally, he rose to the 
rank of Captain; but his irregular conduct, and strong parti- 
ality for drink and play got him into disgrace, and finally 
he retired from the sendee on half-pay, returned to London, 
and married a woman of indifferent reputation, who brought ' 
him, in the course of eleven years, two sons : the eldest 
George Thornback, the youngest William. "What wifli 
drinking and keeping bad company, Captain Thornback 
became reduced to a very low state. His wife died about 
two years after the birth of her youngest son. George the 
eldest, received a tolerable education at a day-school as long 
as his father's fluids sufficed to pay for it ; afterwards he 
grew up, fearfully neglected, keeping company with the 
most vicious children in the vicinity of Whitechapel, where 
his father, on account of ite cheapness, resided — George 
was extremely fond of his little brother William. At the 
age of eighteen, George left his home, refusing to take to 
any trade, joined a set of bad men, and wandered into the 
provinces. 

We need say no more with respect to him, as his career 
is sufficiently known to the reader. Captain Thornback, all 
of a sudden took it into his head to emigrate to America, 
and to America he went; and, in jS'ew York, at the expira- 
tion of seven years, enduring much from poverty, he died, 
William Thornback was at this period just two and twenty 
— his career is briefly told— with a tolerably handsome 
person and great assurance, he pushed his way into the 
*°^fy of 2faw York with tolerable success ; he could drink 
*«ft handle a pistol or a knife as wlL as any Kentucky 
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an in the province ; but his ingenuity with dice, cards,, ? 
another things,* brought him sometimes into scrapes. He 
ftew ifpxk, travelled through the United States, , 
oving his hand in all bad acts, associated with all kinds 
limous characters, till at last even America became too 

^ ined fox his abilities to show themselves in; and, finding 
th§L climate too hot for him, after pocketing a sum of two 
thousand pounds as his share from a gang of swindlers, he 
e^aiked for France, with the title of Colonel affixed to his 
name, and went through various adventures there, and 
finally he arrived in London, and, by degrees, pushed his 
way into society — not so difficult a task seventy years ago 
as at present. 

. The swagger and military bully still existed, and 
Cojonel Thoraback, with his easy impudence, and seeming 
command of money — for, at first, he played in secret, in 
the numerous low houses where play was tolerated, till a 
service he chanced to perform for a young nobleman of 
rank, but remarkably indifferent morals, got him two or 
three steps up the ladder, and an introduction to some of 
the clubs. Thus he continued to live, preying on the un- 
wary, sometimes taking on himself a quarrel for a young 
man of fortune, not inclined to risk his life, though he 
risked his reputation hourly — winning large sums by false 
dice and dishonest practices. 

He was first detected using false dice by the Honour- 
able Frederic Delaware; but, though wild and giddy, at 
times, and led, from a love of frolic, into places he ought 
to .have shunned, young Delaware was a highly honourable 
young man, and the very discovery he had made of Colonel 
Tboroback's swindling, induced him to make a resolution 
never to frequent such places again. Being resolute and 
determined, he called the Colonel into a private room. 

? # Eqw, sir, listen to me," he said; "I saw you, an 
how; ago, change your dice. Nay, sir, your blustering 
wfitlx me is quite useless — for oertain reasons, I will not 
exjpse you this time, or unmask you — but, mark raft > 
wtyerever I meet you, if amongst gentlemen, \s8fca sax* 
haw you me swindlers 9 tools, or I will uuma*^ l«vrv ^^ 
M&wentian my name, or that you met me We— fc»«fc T*? 
m*nt—I will keep yours, till I see you re™**, l«v» ^^ 
tnr detect you in any act of swindling.' » 
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.'■ The young man left the felse jjoloiel, V^9rWfi^^ 
ciur^cd nis young: adviser, took, the lesson He , Ijffcj,' Tjeo^jgeJ 
i^*.s|lejjpe: : ... ...'-,' " f "j " *" 

'■J he Colonel had often wondered -what had become of 
1^ brother George, but he could gain no intelligence 
whatever of him. Meanwhile Black George, having made 
his way to London, after his adventure, in the cave wid 
our hero, in the disguise of a cattle drovtr, laying hired 
himself to an Essex farmer to drive a herd of cattle to 
London, so disguised himself, that he made the journey to 
the metropolis without the slightest risk of being recog- 
nised, and took up his abode in a place he was well ac r 
quainted with, the rookery of St. Giles's * by a , mere 
chance, he heard his brother's name mentioned by 011%$ 
his old comrades, a frequenter of low gaming ioisesr-\ 'J ' 
"Colonel Thornback," repeated Black George tolpjff 
self, " that must be my brother William.'* . '. -''j' \ 

His comrade told him where he might see him on a 
certain night of the week; he went, and ^y.mutft^y 
recognised each other. . . ^[ n 

.■..-...!;.( 

,i: H'ii 

CHAPTER XXin. - '■' & 

The two brothers were by no means scrupuloua^in 
communicating to each other the numerous particular of 
their varied and disgraceful career. . T "* 

"And so, George," observed the Colonel, "Jhery ,yop 
are, after so many years, no richer than when you. Df^HP 
life; however, that is not your fault, that unfortunate .i^- 
fair of the shipwreck, though it took from you /ft Very 
useless appendage, I mean your wife, neverthdess^fltnnjgeji 
you of all your cash. But tell me, could you, clqnjtrivg ju> 
yet a quart of brandy any where in this detestealeneyjjg- 
bourhood ? the infernal close fumes of all kjnefs p^^ngs 
have quite discomposed my interior, and X hft^er/ca^p 
drink gin, it's a miserable tipple." '.. o" ■ 

" Oh, yes, I will send and get you as goofl tiiqdjJp 
, ;i~:~i, :„ ™„*. oi,^ »«««, ™»i« ^ a « f™ ;f »* . '■ « » ' 1 




till we contrive not only to id\\m&. ftaa <*<&&pf\AfcS 
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eh quite clean, but concoct some scheme also to have 
..TfW^A^^m Claude TrejpumotL Cutse him!*' he 
ilfeff^ehefiiehtly; "I hate Him mortally, and yet, some- 
bow. I think we may make some thousands by your 

j **^Joi^ see how," said George, getting up; and taking 
jtfold^rusty .poker, he strnck the low ceiling five times, — 
^effdtft use bells here," he said, with a laugh. "The 
y has its young rooks, who understands more things 
Tne^-ha!" as a knock sounded at the door, "tw*'* 




4 there's 
and opening the door, he admitted a most 
■abrdinary iooking imp — a boy of some eleven or twelve 
^Jb of age. 

h '' '&6 was covered certainly, but with rags of every pos- 
sible colour; his eyes were set crooked in his head, and 
one shoulder was full eight inches higher than the other ; 
ffi A ftfflped awfully on coming into the room, and the stiff, 
red hair, on his head stood up like the quills of a porcu- 
fofiie; ne had a leer on his face that appeared to make his 
mouth stretch from ear to ear; these latter appendages 
were of singular length, indeed, his parents and the inha- 
bitants of the rookery had been in the habit of lifting 
him up by them from his earliest years, and the urchin, 
like a true bred spaniel, never yelled. 

" Well, this is the devil's specimen of a messenger you 
Have got," observed the Colonel, eyeing the imp as he 
$a*ssed round the table. 

" Oh ! he's better than he looks," said Black George, 
laughing ; " he's only showing off before you. Here, Fly," 
ttmiig the boy a bottle and the money, "get some slush, 
fr£ T brandy ; mind that the man gives the right Bort." 
£ Tr ' < Oh! won't I ?" replied the imp, limping towards the 
^oW. r and then turning back, with a loud laugh, handed 
5*e slartled Colonel the green Bilk purse he had the mo- 



. \efoye put in his pocket; " dropt it, 'spose," he said 
Aniilfe and then dropping his shortened leg, ran off with 
r'agnlty'of a lamp-lighter. 
"Curse the young devil!" cried the Colonel, ""he 
$rig$$ my purse ; he's a nice specimen of your rooks? ' 

. "Oh, .ye3l* returned George, ".he's a credit to tXte 
fBSaif of ifeiiks; thct* all Jive by tkiate\j^ ^f" 
Wj^'ffi fakir -bills. 'That imp is iie\tWA^?< 
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swivel-eyed, or hump-backed ; lie saw you were a stranger, 
and was only showing you his fancy shape. .Jfe^s ratj^ej a 
smart-looking lad, but for his ears — " " ,'. .. 

In less than ten minutes the lad was back, walking 
nimbly into the room, his eyes quite straight, 'and hia 
shoulders in their right place. ' , 

"Wants nothing else, eh?" said the boy, eyeing '{he 
Colonel curiously. 

"2u>; there's a shilling for you," said Colonel Ttorn- 
back. 

This liberality seemed to please the urchin ; for as the* 
Colonel presented the money, he turned right over on jKjs 
head, and took the shilling with his extremities, and in 
that position left the room rapidly. 

Black George, with a laugh, closed the door ; and the 
Colonel having tasted the brandy and declared it excellent, 
mixed his glass. t 

"Now in the first place, George, said the Colonel, 
making himself as comfortable as he could in the craay 
chair he sat on, " what do you intend to do, now you are 
in London ? for I suppose you came up after this Claude 
Tregannon." 

" Yes," returned the other with his old and terrible 
look, which rather startled his brother, " yes, after that 
affair in the cave, I swore I would be revenged on him — " 
" Yes, yes," interrupted the Colonel, " revenge is a very 
sweet feeling — very ; but do not you think a few thousands 
might be had first, and revenge after?" 

" No objection to that either," replied Black George, 
" so that I make him feel me after I am satisfied. Curie 
him, I cannot think how I ever spared him when a boy I" 

" "Why no good could come of knocking him on the 
head then," said the Colonel. "If this old comrade of 
yours, James Tregannon, wanted to get rid of him, there 
would be no wonder; he was very soft to let him live, when 
he had his hand so nicely on his throat as a child ,• he need 
not have had a confidant then." 

" You are mistaken there, William ; I knew he was to 

steal the child, and if he had killed him, of course he wouU 

have been equally in my power ; but I cannot say how ft 

was— ho seemed to have a \iottot of taking the child's life* 

and I would not listen to it m^^\i \Jaeiu "SttWr-^'a.i 
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1 /fl^fi deal harder hearted than I was. I'm nearly fifty, and 

^ 1 cant go the old dodges oyer again. If I could get a round 
sum, I would go to America/' 

;.:•■' -4 1 jy^ America won't do for me," replied the Colonel ; 

*** it's a queer place, that America. You see I've grown 
rather aristocratic in my person and habits; besides I am 
afraid the climate would not agree with me. We are 
thinking (Brooks and I) of going shortly on the Continent ; 
Italy is a fine country, and swarming with gentlemen, who 
find this kingdom rather limited in extent to live in ; but 
We want to complete our schemes first. Now it appears to 
me, as a merchant would say, there is a fine opening for 
'business and speculation ; this Claude Tregannon is a mine, 
if properly worked." 

" I cannot see it," said Black George. " You do not 
know him. Do you think he would pay me for betraying 
James Tregannon, even supposing that there was no danger 
of being hung, as soon as my evidence was taken. Not he; 
he would scorn to owe his restoration to his title and 
estates by bribery; he would compel me, if he could, and 
hang me afterwards; but he would never bribe me. He 
is going to try if the law will reinstate him, satisfied with 
whatever proofs he has contrived to get. I do not know 
"what kind they are ; but I think he has no chance without 
my confession or that of James Tregannon, and if I am 
taken I will swear he is my own son, an assertion it will be 
Tery difficult to deny. Now, owing to the villany of that 
rascally Stonehenge, the attorney, James Tregannon is de- 
prived of the estate for Beveral years, where he is now, or 
now he lives, I know not ; he is allowed a certain sum out 
of the estate — so turn it which way you will, I do not see 
any way of making money out of it." 

" Well, upon my soul, George, I am rather puzzled ; 
but are you sure there was nothing left in the cave that 
.might lead to a discovery of who he is, or your having a 
hand in his abduction ?" 

" Why, of course, William, he knows well enough that 
I had the keeping of him. As to what's in the cave, I can't 
say ; I saw a bundle of child's clothes, and intended de- 
stroying them. I suppose they were my ^Qot W^ ^ «&&. 
•left there by James Tregannon ; I also lost, aa <&& fctea«&aR» 
in which I used to make some odd remarks \ \fi& ^ t*k®^ 



lf ia it. I fancied my little boy. had ^othjoWpf.that,f^4 1 
Jup"] bpt.gs tp aavthijag else, I took, caxia. qtlinij^^jfl 
"strange he shdula come into the country aaaV,.TO&j£ 
v cave ; I can't, imagine how lie receive^ infrelligsny of 
whereabouts, I know I had a narrow : esc^^, : ajn/i ojjjy 
that I lay hid in the mine for a fortnight I sfeuif t ^aje 
been nabbed." ., . - ; Moiaiq 

" Yes — you had a narrow escape of swinging ifrojp^a 
yard-arm, George. I see now I must let Lord Vf*<£nrch 
shoot him. I was willing to pocket his cursed insqlegpe 
when you made me acquainted with the facta of hisrSta 
as I thought a few thousands might be made out frf § 
But now tell the truth, George, what are you going £q 
here — you are surely not going gipsying again---eh ?" ..[ ia 
" No ; I have a better scheme in my head than $& 
I told you that Claude Tregannonwas betrothed to, a young 
girl he saved from some sinking ship. This girl will be 
enormously rich, and could even now command alanoat^anj 
sum from her wealthy old uncle," ' . '.'■/' 

a Why, zounds !" interrupted the Colonel, " that'a&lfce 
girl the quarrel began about with Lord Penchurcferii 
Miss Fleetwood — a city heiress. Why, my friend Penchurch 
would give five thousand pounds to get this girl into 1^8 
power; he would marry her whether she liked it or not. 
It would be a first-rate speculation." . ,-j 

" Quite out of the question/* said George. " How : the 
devil can you get her out of the city ? while she was. ,re- 
siding in a cottage near Charmouth, it might have Wen 
done easy enough — now it's not to be thought of." 

" Well, I do not see that," remarked the Colonel; "jjflfc 
what's your project ?" 

" Well, listen to me," answered Black George. f\ Yqjv 
affair of the duel put it into my head. You must gist this 
Lord Penchurch to go out and make some pretence or other 
that the duel shall take place on Black Heath, at aspQf.1 
will particularise to you ; for I have helped to take many 
a purse within half a mile of it." 

" Wei]," impatiently put in the Colonel, finding his 
brother pause. -, 

."". " Let the hour be five or six o'clock in the morning,,* 
t xt will bo just grey dawn. Th£ieAi&ta^t^TC^ r wito, 
fenyaxds of the spot, I Vi1b\io^^ou^u^B^wX^ 



^9fiW^a^ht { fal^i concealed there that will face the ; devil for 
**We pounSffViiati; and a promise of five pqunds more in 
*«b|fMve'.' > : ; 

aft J*« Wlqry -zounds ! ,f interrupted the Colonel, in a tone of 
uHi, greatest surprise, " you do not dream of seizing such a 
°mWWthis Claude Tregannon in open day, with loaded 
pistols in his possession ? He'd shoot the first man that 
<jw$tfld atfenipt to seize him." 

doTiVifc --jfy dear brother," returned Black George, with a 
s ftMhr; r: " you are very green for a full-grown Colonel. You 
<ottj£lit to know that the pistols will not be loaded till all 
'$mcerned are present — before that we shall have seized 
c tiuf man-— you can manage to allay his lordship's uneasi- 
ness — thus the only one likely to resist is Tregannon' s 
•itecond— who is he ? and what kind of man is he ?" 
?! i ■.*:■.«* j[ e j g >» returned the colonel, " a very ugly customer 
■^-VOTjr like his friend Tregannon — pluck enough to face a 
ttbzen x>f you in defence of his friend." 

" Ah, then, we shall provide for him ; a knock on the 
%ea^ with a loaded bludgeon will keep him quiet for a 



te," 



v':"* f But, zounds, what are you going to do with Claude 
^Tregannon, when you get him ?" inquired the Colonel ; 
** c; riecollect, he's no baby that you can wrap up in a hand- 
kerchief. There will be a hue and cry after you f we can- 
'^rrot^be witness to this affair without making some resist- 
Snce, and afterwards stating the particulars before a 
'i*a£istrate." 

" Pooh J" exclaimed Black George : " you are making 
^difficulties. I tell you I can make ten thousand pounds out 
of this affair ; if you manage your part well, you shall have 
$Wcf thousand pounds as your share, and nothing to do." 
%:j V !tlfe Colonel mixed a very strong glass of hot brandy, 
'Wm: stirred it for full five minutes before he raised his eyes 
fe>m'the tumbler. At length he looked up, saying — 
in*** I suppose you expect me to find the first eight five- 
jponnd notes :" 
*'- ¥!My exchequer is empty/' observed Black George. 

" Well then," returned the Colonel, •' let me fully and 
tyf&utymto your plan : — shew how the ten foouBS&il. ^ V* 
""""it/ dAtfthea I mil say whether I iA\k-rau\&& -tv^;^ 
•fdrtheireisagreatrisk." i; " : "" 
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" None whatever to you,' 1 repliedBlack Gfeorge ; '".Wit 

now pay attention to my plan." 1 

For nearly half-an-hour George Thornback continual 
to explain his project to his brother; and when he had 
ended, the Colonel held out his hand, saying — . l . 

" I'm satisfied; you shall have the money to-morrow; 
and the day after I will have my Mend Penchnrch out 
It's now late, and confoundedly dark — just summon that 
imp from above to guide me out of this cursed place, pot 
me into Oxford Street, or any street leading into it, and 1 ' I 
shall do very well ; to-morrow night I will be here at the 
same hour, by that time you will have completed all yotr 
arrangements, and I mine, so take care of yourself. 1 ' 

The urchin was summoned, and the Colonel given in 
charge to him — a very necessary precaution in such a dis- 
trict ; for as they passed through the streets, many a pass- 
word and sign was made by the boy to persons the Colonel 
could scarcely distinguish in the gloom of the night. 

At the period of our story, there existed on Blaokheath, 
just before you come to the ascent to Shooter's Hill, a very 
deep quarry, on its edge grew a stunted beach tree ; the 
quarry was an abandoned one, very deep, and had several 
feet of water at the bottom. 

No trace of this quarry now exists, nor of a public 
house that stood within less than a quarter of a mile of it, 
some distance from the public road. Now this inn or ale- 
house bore a very bad name. It was a square stone build- 
ing, two stories high, with an attempt at a garden at the 
back, but possessing neither outbuildings nor offices of any 
kind. There was a look of singular nakedness about the 
house and the place, standing in a hollow, and not very 
visible till you came suddenly upon it, following a kind of 
footway from the quarry. It had for a sign a very primi' 
tive painting of a pickaxe, and pass when you would, yoa 
never saw a human being in or about the place. 

Shooter's Hill was notorious at that period for daring 
highway robberies, and the vicinity of Blackheath alw 
enjoyed its share of notoriety. 

We must now request our readers to enter with us the 

said alehouse on the night aiter \3b& interview of the tw6 

brothers in the Bookery — t\ic \lo\it ^v\a> &sncol. ^&b%^ 

n back-room, with bare, akty-^astaKk ^^a> * ""^ 
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floor, but rendered habitable by a bright seacoal fire, was 

iiffltfck George, attired as an Essex drover, his black grizzled 

hair covered by a wig of sandy hue, deprived of whiskers 

jjuadbeord, and disguised by the wig, he would easily have 

jjBfleaped detection, even by one very well acquainted with 

his person, ffis legs were cased in thick, untanned leather 

laggings, reaching to the knees, corderoy breeches, and a 

jbeep's-drin waistcoat, his coat was a long garment of grey 

tfeieze cloth; he was sitting on a bench, his huge limbs 

fetched out towards the fire, and his elbow resting on a 

strong deal table, on which was laid a formidable looking 

jtick; he was quite alone, and seemed buried in deep 

.thought, leaning his head on his hand, and his eyes fixed 

on ike fire. 

As he thus sat, a shrill whistle sounded without the one 
casement the room contained. 

.. " Ha, he's quick !" muttered Black George, rising. 
. And going to the window, opened it, and at once the urchin 
of the Bookery, " My-by-Night, " sprang into the room. 
He was covered with the same rags, and his stiff red hair 
was without a covering of any sort, though a thick drizzling 
■rain was falling. 

" Well, Ply, did you get it?" asked Black George, 
closing the window. 

*' Oh, yes; let I alone," said the urchin, approaching 
the fire; and plunging his hand amidst his rags, he drew 
forth a sealed paper. "There," said he, "I seed him 
mystif." 

While the boy was dryirig himself at the fire, Black 
(Jeorge opened the note — its contents were as follows : — 

"I have, at last, brought his lordship 

to the scratch — had a world of trouble with C T 's 

Mend ; but to-morrow at six o'clock they will meet at the 
place you appointed ; be careful and prepared ; his lordship 
knows nothing whatever about our project, though up to a 
dodge or two, he would not stand that — your change of 
plan is admirable." 

w ..- "Humph," muttered Black George, "he is xv^u 
Jfow^.iFly, here's something for you to eat waft. &ca!toL— «sA 
be p& home." 
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And taking out of a cupboard a loaf of bread and several 
slices of ham, he gayq them to ; the boy, with a mug of 
porter. These things' seemed to please greatly, for Fly 
devoured tham greedily, grinning the whd$.iti}&?»&nd 
making the most extraordinary contortions ofYJegfr^ 
Having* finished his meal, Black George opened, ;tbftjwjfe 
dow, and, without a word, but a. knowing nod flfj the (fcje& 
the urchin leaped out, amidst a relentless ahower^f fifa 
and disappeared in the gloom. ..-.'\ , . r . , t: , Ii;! p 

George Thornbuck returned to the fire, and t<ffise4ri&£ 
letter he had received into the flames, and as he did'sa-fchp 
door of the room opened, and a man entered. Thi^LqdV 
vidual was the landlord of the " Pickaxe ;" he was ufct 
more than forty, with a broad face, strongly marked isaii 
the smallpox, middle height, but singularly .massively 
built .- :,~y, 

" Well," said the landlord, taking a chair and sitting 
down, " all's ready, George ; but mind, no blood-shedding 
in this affair — I set my face against anything ?f the kind; 
or,—" ■ ;.,,., 

" I told you before," interrupted George, sharply, € f Hhd 
there was nothing of the sort intended. There will be- nj> 
suspicion attached to this house or to you — the thing is -too 
well arranged. When I get the blunt you shall finger 
your five hundred pounds. N o one will come except 
myself after we get him here; all you will have to do is to 
supply with food, which you can lower down in a basket 
It wont do, strong as you are, to let him get a grip of, yon; 
he's a queer customer for any man living, I can tell you." 

" Oh, I'm not afraid of him or any one else," returnrf 
the host of the " Pickaxe," " still I will do as you say- «I 
put a mattrass and some blankets into the place to keen him 
warm, for it's but a rum place. Now I hope as how &$ 
A>r twelve days will bring the thing to a close, for f Lqaj# 
JxxLd the house longer — I'm watched." , ■, 

•i "Oh, five or six," said George Thornbock, "wiij,.iJ 
tope, bring the thing to a finish. Now get us. scanqth&j 
.fe drink," . .,..- ,-iT 

, ; The landlord left the room, returning shortly -ajteft 
flpjth -spirita and hot water, when the two,co^pa£ion? 84* 
Jtifttrn? to pass the time, ti& ^ \ntcs ot\^fouiMi^£<L'P 



£a»& tat^fcrfereflix o'clock, to a damp, foggy morning; in 
4(te latter end of September, a chaise and pair, witfe ttfo 
«W^ettien : inside, datae slowly up the steep hill oftf&ackv 
•etttfi:-' ,; The 'rati of the previous night had ceased,* but -ft 
Hlft/haay atmosphere had succeeded. On reaching ttie 
summit of the hill, the chaise turned off the road across the 
lieoth^tiU a kind of footpath was reached, with a stout 
^t~ Greeted on its edge: within three yards of this post 
*t¥afc* ft -thick thorn hedge, and here the chaise stopped, and 
the two gentlemen alighted. They were muffled in their 
finalities, and one of them carried a duelling case, contain- 
t&g- pistols.. Telling the postilion to go back with the 

chaise to the Inn, that stood just on the summit of 

the? hill, and wait there for them, and take what refreshment 
to and his horses required, they walked on. 
; Li «.*' We 'are first, I see, on the ground, Claude," said the 
shortest of the two gentlemen ; " and I fancy somehow—- 
feiAeedY I always thought so — that we shall have it all to 
««LrBelve9. I never will believe that Penchurch will meet 
<you fairly ." 

/■'r."' f He will be quite Bafe from me if he does," returned 
JQIaude. "He is sufficiently punished by the loss of his 
'teeth, and a marked lip for the rest of his life." 
•■ T '-'' 4 *By Jove, Claude, that's a curious idea of yours, 
coming out here such a morning as this, to stand to be shot 
at like a young rook. Faith, you might, get hit, coward as 
S^laV Ha, there is the old stunted beach tree; many a 
ine<thig : that has witnessed, if it could only tell tales." 
I ' :; ■■ Jlusfras Mr. Delaware spoke, they were passing a low 
^broken 1 wall, formed of quarry stones, piled promiscuously, 
Jattd sixer eight men, with their faces blackened, sprung 
over, and with loaded bludgeons struck at the two* young 
ineal '■ A blow Oh the back of the head crushed through 
9£rv Delaware's hat, and stretched him senseless on the dod. 
The blow aimed at his companion, missed. ft&\A&&^V*fe» 
<Atfto irith grext fbtoe upon his left itaraltar, 1 taoste^^osa. 
&Mjg£&fba<Jk a pace ot two. Th6 tiefct tata!ft\* **** 
f^rf'ihe'imaWpbcktt ttistols lie tariffs ■■■«e*Ai 7*» 
before a second blow could bo struck, \>/* ttfWH** 1 * 
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moo, in a long frieze coat, Claude levelled and fired iirect 
in his face. The aim was sure and fatal) Black GeorgeV 1 
doom — for it was that individual — was sealed ; with a groan fi 
of intense agony he fell forward on his face, rolling t>vef" 
in torture. The effect of his faH upon the other men we** 
instantaneous. They stood for a moment electrified, during*' 
which pause Tregannon drew his other pistol from hie rest, 
and with a resolute determination of seizing one of the' 
ruffians, advanced towards them, hut without the slightest' 
hesitation, they all turned and fled precipitately across thtf • 
heath. The fact was, they saw that Black George was 
mortally wounded, and without him the enterprise was 
utterly hopeless. 

Our hero, without heeding the ruffian he had prostrated, 
turned to the side of his friend, who was beginning to 
recover, and had just raised himself on his elbow, looking 
deadly pale, the collar of his coat being saturated with the 
blood that flowed from a cut in the back of the head. Oar ' 
hero threw himself beside him,and, with great emotion,said — 

" My dear Frederick, this is a miserable business that ' 
I have brought upon you ; let me carry or help you to the r 
chaise." 

"Tut, a knock on the head is nothing new to me,. 
Claude, as you ought to remember. Thank God, I see you 1 
safe. I am a little bewildered, but if I had a mug of 
water I should feel well enough. 

"I will get you water in a minute," said Claude, [ 
starting up, and heedless of the deep groans that came from 
the dying man near .them, he hurried down into the quarry, 
and brought up a hat full of water. 

Delaware, with a smile, drank some, and then Claude 
bathed his face and head, and the faintness was beginning 
to pass off rapidly, when they observed three persons 1 : 
approaching the spot. The next moment they recognised 
Lord Penchurch, Colonel Thornback, and a surgeon.. 
Colonel Thornback became lividly pale when his eyes 
rested upon Claude Tregannon ; he had not the power to 
utter a word, but stood aghast, and uncertain how to act. 
Lord Penchurch himself seemed agitated. Frederick" 
Delaware, by this time, was able to stand up, and leaning 
on Claude Tregannon, he ^i&\\l&& "vr$ \s> \i» astounded ,. 
Colonel Thornback, saying — 
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? . : V You are somewhat late, sir, but better late than 
agrex ; <rar time has been passed, as you may perceive, in 
% gontest with some rascals, who, I suppose, thought to rob 
a*,' My friend has shot one of them, I have got an ugly 
knock on the book of the head, but that need not prevent 
vit proceeding in our original intention. 

c , " Good God," cried the young surgeon, advancing, 
"you are bleeding, sir ; allow me," and with much kindness 
ofTmanner, he drew some bandages from his pockets, and 
prepared to dress the wound. Just then, for the first time, 
a low groan of agony reached the ears of the party. , 

? , " There is some one either dying or severely hurt here, 
observed the surgeon. 

"One of the ruffians whom I shot," replied Claude, 
11 X fear he is dying." 

He had no idea as he said this, that he had killed the 
man he most abhorred in the world, the villain who had so 
cruelly treated him in his early years. 

_The whole party advanced towards the man, but the 
augment Colonel Thornback caught a sight of the prostrate 
form of his brother, his whole body shook and quivered as 
If in a tertian ague, large drops of perspiration fell from his 
forehead ; for this man, with all his vices, loved his brother, 
who was the only tie of relationship he possessed. As he 
stood thus, the eyes of all around became fixed upon him 
with wondering amazement, the dying man rolled round, dis- 
placing his wig of sandy hair ; the moment Claude Tregan- 
non's eyes rested fully on his face, he recognised him — 

"This is indeed retribution," he exclaimed aloud. 

With a mighty effort, Black George raised himself on his 
elbow, when his eyes rested on those of his horror-struck 
brother, whose look and manner attracted the wonder and 
amazement of all around ; for regardless of the curious and 
searching gaze of the spectators, Colonel Thornback threw 
himself on his knees beside his dying brother, and took one 
of tis hands in his. With a terrible struggle and gasping 
for. breath, George half raised himself, and holding forth his 
amy pointed to Claude, who stood close by him with a 
Becjousy stern expression — 

r," Hear me, all present," gasped the auffarec, " ^dwsk 
mafji who calls himself Tregannon," he panted m&^wfcs& 
heavily, but with a mighty effort he «eeme&. to ttes ^^ 
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nan<TofdeatD,' and continued distincEly : ' '< iPnait moaj^f 
slain lu> fatto^-he is my only child, I .•pepy Afrn"»%fT 

A rupli of Wood stopped his word i^ and tfo nwt^ngfcajfl 
he fell hack a corpse. « : .': -,; 

All eyes at once were involuntarily fixed upon, ( 
Tregannou, but not a muscle quivered, or a feature fee, „, 
the slightest emotion, as he stood, his taH ibrm er«$T" 
arms folded across his broad chest, gazing steadily' 
sternly at the lifeless form of his deadly foe — . *.,*•«■* 

" Miserable wretch," he exclaimed, " to face 1iul(3iq4 
with a lie, a vile, fearful lie upon his lips." ..., 

80 astounded were Lord Penchurch and the suxgeoAr|^ 
the words uttered by Black George, that Colonel 'Jttwrn- 
backhad time to recover his presence of mind; and asajj, 
present turned to look at our hero, he rose from his^knees, 
fearfully pale, it is true, but collected in manner, and YfSff 
ing, in his heart, to take a deadly revenge upon the jiaysf 
of his brother — he knew that brother died with a lie upon 
his lips, that he had perilled his soul for vengeance. . j 

" Now, my lord," said Claude Tregannou turning. to 
Lord Penchurch with a cold, stern countenance, " I am at 
your service; my purpose is changed with that villains 
death, and I now tell you plainly, if you require me to gpa 
you satisfaction, it must end only with the death of one of 
other of us." 

Lord Penchurch was very pale, and considerably agi{ 
tated ; he looked round for his friend the Colonel, who w«f 
standing a few paces off, as pale as himself, and seenringh 
bewildered ; but the moment the Colonel heard the wojjf) 
of Claude, he came forward, and just as Lord Penchurch waf 
about to speak, said — ^ . .,- 

" Stay, my lord ; it is my duty to answer the insiiw 
threat held out to you. No, his lordship shall not Sfty 
you/' he fiercely continued, the terrible passion strnggjbflff 
within sending back the blood to his pale cheek as lie joog 
fronted Claude Tregannon ; " what ! a nobleman meet tfo'j|pj| 
of a ' highwayman or a felon V" '. '." _' , v , f 

Claude was a being of impulse ; his young life u^kM 

respects had been one of frequent suffering in mwd—Zmm 

usage in childhood had embittered many noun of ltyrpa, 

*nd to throw a doubt upon \na ^soti^ raped bit bjpoa.t} 

boil. No sooner, therefore, \i&&Cotaa&'^xi&^^ 
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words to did, than with a blow, he.felled h^m to his 

The false Colonel was a villain, but he was no coward ; 
l^ftite ip trembling with passion, a thousand' wild and 

ble thoughts whirling through his brain ; but wiping 
rblood from his face, and mastering his rage, he ap- 
lied his opponent, who was speaking to his friend, 
ick Delaware. 

*""" HCaU !" he exclaimed, laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
"after all, you are but a coward; confident in your brute 
•frength, you trust to that alone. I say, before these gen- 
tlemen, that you are a coward ! and if you do not give me 
Sktfofttetion on this spot — now — this moment — " 
r Delaware looked up into his friend's face anxiously 
and seriously. - 

■* "IVell, sir," returned Claude, "you shall be satisfied; 
tifare are persons who may mistake you for a gentleman — 
Tam not one of them. Nevertheless as I have struck you 
ft* your gross and insolent conduct, you shall be gratified. 
This gentleman," turning to Delaware, " will arrange the 
matter with his lordship, who, no doubt, will think little 
tt the disgrace of being your second." 
* U D 1" exclaimed Colonel Thornback, stamping 
fritti rage ; and as Claude turned away, he heard him say, 
fVearing another oath, " I will shoot him dead !" 

" Stay, sir !" interrupted Frederick* Delaware, " I must 
tare a word with you first ; I cannot allow my friend to 
IHDoW the bent of his hasty temper ; you only received the 
iririahment you richly deserved, for the cursed, brutal, and 
ft&e words you uttered. You are aware that I know you. 
*" yiftk do not wish further exposure, take my advice, and 
with your friend; for if you insist on a meeting, 

J Jou ! though it will pain me to make the disclosure, 

.it 'shall be done. Now, sir ! take your choice ; retire 
„__trhiB lordship, who I am sure will be very glad to quit, 
tf'l shall call all present to witness what I have to say. 
JMftirct, after the events of this morning, would lead to a 
singular investigation ; and moreover, in my mind, 

1 Mow more about yonder dead man than you would 

i'dSbuUI be publicly known." 

"Wjjnel Thomback scarcely breathed aa ^^Vfjft.^ 
'itfW ippkkjL he seemed be^dexei^maSj-^ 
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urged him to follow the advice given him, for an exposure 
before Lord Penchurch and the young surgeon, who was a 
gentleman, would be ruinous ; still the burning hatred lie 
felt against the slayer of his brother, prompted him 'to 
brave exposure. After a pause of a few moments, some 
idea suddenly struck him, and he answered — 

" Well, sir, I will follow your advice •> but a time w3I 
come when I shall be able to repay the gross insults I have 
received this day." 

"I doubt it, sir," returned the other, coolly; "yon 
could not for a moment, whatever your connexion with 
that dead ruffian may be — " 

" Take care, sir !" passionately interrupted the Colonel, 
"for even you may go too far for my forbearance." 

With a haughty curl of the lip, Delaware gazed sternly 
at the Colonel. 

"'Tis you, sir," he replied, "mistake your position. 
Do not for an instant imagine that I will ever become your 
antagonist. Let this end ; you know what I was going to 
say — that is enough." 

A withering execration broke from the Colonel's Kps; 
but he turned away, joined his lordship, and, after some 
few words between them, making a sign to the surgeon to 
follow, they walked on. 

"This is a very strange affair," said that gentleman, 
addressing Mr. Delaware, "and to your friend a very 
painful one. Do not imagine, I entreat, that I attach any 
importance to the words spoken by that dead villain ; mys- 
terious as they were, they appeared to me to be uttered 
with a motive to injure your friend, whose strange history 
I, singularly enough, happen to know." 

" Ha, indeed !" exclaimed Claude, who heard the words, 
" how is that ? — for I certainly never had the pleasure of 
seeing you before." 

" No, sir, but Mr. Treestrail, whom you know, is my 
father-in-law ; and I am just returned from a visit to him. 
You must excuse his making me acquainted with most of 
the particulars of your life. When Lord Penchurch called 
yesterday, and mentioned his wish that I should accom- 
pany him to this place, saying it was to meet you, I at 
once consented, hoping if any accident occurred I might be 
of assistance. When, that man u\tew& fo* \*<stfo\& &&> I 
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at once conjectured he was the very villain Mr. Treestrail 
called ' JBlack George.' And now, my dear sir, all I have 
to observe is, that as this affair will not end here, for we 
must give notice to the nearest magistrate of this man's 
death, you may make use of my evidence in any way you 
may think fit." 

" I feel much obliged, sir," said Claude, and will do so. 
I remember Mr. Treestrail did say his eldest daughter had 
married a Mr. Bateman, a surgeon, who was in good prac- 
tice in London; and though he said, laughing, 'I trust 
you will never require his professional aid, I will give you 
his address ;" and holding out his hand, Claude grasped 
that of Mr. Bateman in a very friendly manner. The sur- 
geon then followed his lordship. 

"I can understand this affair now, Claude," said his 
friend Delaware. " I at first thought we had been attacked 
by a party of highwaymen, though such an occurrence at 
this hour of the day appeared unusual ; now I see it was 
intended either to murder you or carry you off somewhere. 
There must be some place near here where the rascals meant 
to put you; for it's quite impossible they could dream, in 
broad day, of carrying you any distance. "Well, that black 
villain has met his doom at last, and died with a fearful lie 
on his lips. How horrible !" 

"It is, in truth, horrible; but let us go on to the 
village, " answered Claude ; " we must give notice to the 
authorities about this attack upon us, and get this mise- 
rable wretch's body removed. He will never again give 
testimony for or against me in this world ; nevertheless, I 
wish I had not shot him. How do you feel ?" 

" Not much the worse for the knock ; but cannot say 
as much for my hat," he added, picking up his crushed 
beaver. 

" I feel my shoulder marvellously stiff," returned our 
hero, as they moved on across the heath. " The villain 
missed my head, luckily, but I got the full force of the 
blow on my left shoulder." 

" How is that, Claude ? you did not say you were hurt 
before." 

. "I was so excited when I beheld the fccoffrf^ s&feet *1 
Lord Tenchurch, when he heard the tdasqts&Vs "sr^&sa^ 
wards," replied Claude, "that I felt notYim^ VS. ^ <5Xft«^j 



WHfte excitement of the moment, I ceHaiidy^^tarfif 
sonie'VeVy harsh words to him.^By^fc&4>ye> { 4idy&&t&* 
servie-.' the- conduct of that pretendery Colonel iTboWttack, 
*it& respect to the ruffian I ehdt? Did ^w remark his 
countenance, when he threw himself beside ths^dyiajt 
man, the positive anguish expressed in his) features £^ : Bo 
you know, Frederick, there is a strong resemblaftt* \M* 
tween them ; when I first saw that Colonel, I was stnmk 
with his likeness to some one I had seen." u-\ J 

" There is some connexion between them, that is-*Wp 
certain, replied Mr. Delaware, thoughtfully. " Tfee *Jtk 
loneFs name I know now, for I made inquiries,: iff 'ttefll}? 
Thornback; his father, it is well known, was a captain fa 
the army, and had two sons. Can it be possible theyiwaM 
brothers?" ■■'•'. m.^ 

41 Not at all impossible," returned our hero. *<Btlfc 
here we are — there is a crowd I see gathered about itii 
chaise ; I suppose some account of this affair has got'abntfftA 
in the village. I heard the surgeon say, they left a shahs 
and four on the left of the hill." . iiy 

As they approached their own carriage, they obseftm} 
four men, whom they knew were of the constabulary, <#m* 
out of the house. On seeing them, one of the men ap» 
proached, and, touching his hat, said — " . «;' 

" Will you be kind enough to go into the house, gen- 
tlemen? Mr. Fordyce, our magistrate, is up-stairs, and 
wishes to see you. We are going, with a stretcher, for ths 
body of the man one. of you young gentlemen shot^ thil 
morning." -i 

" Very good," observed Claude, entering the house, as 
the constable, accompanied by four men conveying a 
stretcher, proceeded towards the scene of action, followed 
by a crowd of curious persons. 

On entering the best room of the little inn, the^yofing 
men perceived a middle-aged gentleman seated at a 'table, 
writing, and a young man, his clerk, also oooupied making 
or copying notes. 

Mr. Fordyce the magistrate looked up, and bowingi 
Aaid— ■ .-■ .!■■ ■•:■:• 

"Mr. Delaware andMT.Tte^Ti\^^A^^x«A^ "-■ 
On their returning his «&utaftta& 1 'ta ^&to&s i&gtoljsV 



Jtafltt&. be stated, and let him. know the whole foots pf 
ftithtfhtid hapfsued. This Claude gave in a clear end.plajw 
dhtrwiifrithe clerk taking down every word he ottered.,, 
. ^f^Xb* Honourable Mr. Delaware's account was also taken. 
■ixi\ VJ8*w, pardon me, «r," said the magistrate after bp 
J»d/*ead over both, documents, speaking to oar hero, qui 
jfctklngAip.a paper from the table, and running bis eye oyer 
Ms? oofttenta* "I have here Lord Penchuroh's statement* 
lov^l read it you. Should any part of it give you offence, 
pray excuse me, I am merely doing my duty as a magis- 
tmte* ■ His lordship states, and so does Colonel Thornback, 
tbirt o* arriving on the ground where he expeoted to meet 
jmitw* gentlemen, he was surprised to find you and Mr. 
Xtelftware in a state of great excitement, and near yon, 
tying on the ground, was a man, apparently dying from a 
pistol-shot, the surgeon Mr. Bateman states, through the 
jptafrat. That the man recovered sufficiently to declare, in 
ft* presence of all there, that he owed his death to you, 
JEftiXregannon, and that with his dying breath he also 
isolated you were his son. Colonel Thornback' 8 declara- 
tion is the same, and so is Mr. Bateman's, except that he 
poa&vely asserts that the words uttered were utterly false, 

: jftd. spoken evidently from motives of deadly hatred. Is 
there- anything in this statement, Mr. Tregannon, that you 
object to, or that is not cojrect r" 

. ,1 i'Ro, fir," answered Claude, quite calmly, "it is as 
bis lordship has asserted ; it is quite out of my power to 
gyre yon a history of myself. Neither is it necessary, in 

t potfit: of fact, as the whole will come before the public in 
time. I can only say that what that miserable wretch 

.. flwojp. in his last moments, is a most wicked falsehood, , 

. STJhfMttan I shot has personated every vile character it was ' 
pof&btet to assume in his career through life." *: 

" Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Fordyce, who appeared 
yftry much struck with the persons and manners of the two 

, y#apg ( men, " if you will be kind enough to put your 

: names >ajul places of abode to your statements, I will not 
longer detain you." 

L:.;. : :?u;Wb* friend* had juat complied with the magistrates 
request, when the sound of many voices without a*&*ftfr& 
their attejtfruk Tfc door of the chmbet YfSA c^^oa^, «cA. 

•i6mrftfa4<iB$t*bl($ entered the room,. a«jm%>V»M'^S\ — j 
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" Please your worship, we could not find the body— it 
has been removed — we have searched all round, but in 
Tain; two of the men have gone on to a low alehouse, 
called the ' Pickaxe/ which has rather a bad name in this 
neighbourhood, to make inquiries, bnt there is no other 
habitation that we know of for some distance." 

" This is very extraordinary," observed Mr. Fordyee; 
•" you left the body there, gentlemen — are you sure the man 
was dead ?" m 

"He certainly was dead," returned Claude. "Mr. 
Bateman examined him and declared life was quite extinct. 
Some of his comrades must have returned, but its out of 
the question that they could have carried the body far in 
the time." 

"That alehouse you call the' Pickaxe,' remarked the 
Honourable Frederick Delaware, " ought to be well 
searched : I have heard that place spoken of before now as 
a rendezvous for highwaymen and other evil characters." 

" So it is said to be, sir," remarked the police officer, 
" and we have often visited it, but never found any one on 
the premises but an old woman and a young girl, rather 
soft and simple : the old woman said her husband was a 
drover, was younger than herself by several years, and 
drove cattle from Wales for the Essex marshes, and she 
earned a penny now and then by selling — bad ale," added 
the constable, with a smile, " for I tasted it, as an excuse 
for asking questions." 

" Well," said Mr Fordyee, " you must get more help, 
and make a strict search all round the ^ icinity of that 
house. I \v ill not detain you longer, gentlemen, he added, 
turning to our two friends, who immediately departed, 
entered their chaise, and drove off to London, considerably 
surprised at the disappearance of Black George's body. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



Fajtnt Fleetwood had passed a most miserable night; she 

wa3 not aware that her lover was to meet Lord Penchurch 

the /bilowing morning ; "but fcYvs ^xotv^j teaced and 8W- 

pected he would, and hex anxiety -«*& \stfft&R. 'fcaxa^ 
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wlio had become greatly attached to her, did all in her 
power to comfort and assure her that Claude incurred no 
risk whatever from an encounter with his lordship ; still 
Fanny sighed, and wished she could think so. 

About eleven o'clock the morning of the projected duel, 
a chaise drove up to the door, and Claude Tregannon 
jumped out 

Oh, the joy that rushed through the young girl's heart 
aa lie entered the room, and pressed a kiss upon her glow- 
ing cheek ! For several moments they did not speak, for 
their hearts were full. 

" You have met that bad man, Claude," said Fanny, at 
length, looking into the face of her lover ; " you are safe, 
I aee ; but I trust in God nothing has occurred to your 
antagonist" 

" We did not waste even powder on one another, my 
sweet girl." 

Fanny looked surprised ; and Claude gave her a full 
acoount of the events of the morning— only suppressing 
Colonel Thornback's expressions of revenge. 

The young girl's cheek became very pale as she listened 
to her lover's recital, mentally thanking God for his provi- 
dential escape. 

" And so, dear Claude, the persecutor of your young life 
is dead ? Good God !" and she shuddered ; " but to die — 
as he died — with that fearful falsehood on his lips — how 
dreadful ! and you have lost all chance of his ever giving 
evidence in your favour." 

ts I never imagined he would testify anything in my 
-cause even if he had been secured alive. He has only done, 
•dearest, what I expected he would, if ever brought before 
a jury. With him we have done for ever. What has 
become of his body, it will, I fancy, be difficult to discover. 
I should imagine his comrades have carried it off, and 
buried him ; but why such rascals should take that trouble 
surprises me. But how is your uncle; and how is the ship 
getting on?" * 

" Oh, he is right well, dear Claude: somewhat troubled 
at losing his little Fan ; but," she added, with a smile, md 
a look of pure affection, " he fully expeftla y*u'W^\s , cw& 
2ur baek to him." 

"If I do not, returned Claude, "with. vhu&l ecu^o'i^ « 
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fittteiagrth* hanB fcrft&di f* I will rave* rotor* torlhis 
country; for without this dear hand wealth and titiflfct 
taiuldlte were baubles." ' ■■*.« .: . . '» J if.-.. 

A tear was in fanny's eyes ; but, with n bright itwlv ■» 
tehesaid,^ ■ ■.., .. •■; j ■ - : .; »■ 

* 4 We will trust to Providence, and pray that wemif:: 
never be separated on this earth; but if we are we eiheJt 
have the blessed hope of a union above." ■ . » 

Madame D'Arblay just then entered ; she wee rejeieeft; 
to see Claude, for she had felt, also, rather uneasy about his 
quarrel with Lord Penchurch. .: ::n 

4t I must leave Fanny to give you all the particulars^ ' 
my adventures this morning/' said our hero, rising; •'ifa 
must be off to the docks, and see Mr, Fleetwood, end make. 
some kind of preparation for assuming my temporary eon.** . 
tnand of the 'Surinam;' she will be ready, I snppdae, for 
sea in a few days." . r v. 

" Uncle sayB to-morrow week positively," said Fenny; 
and adding, internally, "Oh, how I wish the day- wet: 
come!" i-> 

Claude Tregannon and the cheerful, kind-hearted Mr. 
Fleetwood returned to dinner, having seen the crew of 
the yacht on board the " Surinam," all overjoyed in their 
hearts at their young master having the command of toe 
ship. 

Two days after, Sir Charles Trecastle arrived in 
London, and, to Claude's great delight, his sister Miry 
accompanied him. As she affectionately embraced her 
brother, she said, — 

" I have come up to town, dear Claude, purposely to 
: see and learn to love Fanny ; you positively so bewitched 
me with your description of her, that I could not rest tiU 
I saw her." 

" There is no one can match her in beauty and grace, 

-save yourself, dear Mary," answered Claude, affectionately. 

< ' < I rejoice to see the soft bloom on your eheek retumeoVes 

I somehow feared there might still linger some af&otionie 

[that kind heart for a most unworthy individual." : ' 

a Make yourself quite easy," replied Mary, :.wi&» 
&&ile, "hi* lordship never mate but a very light impro* 
sion on either my heart ox tdah^l. "BsN^ywc^wavot teed 
, Wfhim since you met at Trecas&e/P 1 A ■» A " 



•:.oi«tX taDffi>otb seen and heard ftoarhuat Wrye»<ahal} 
h**T -i<i Ijii-i* ;-r.- i ■ - ,♦ ; ,..,. .. 

And Claude Rave his sister a full account of. all tfiathad 
«Mliied^indB«lut azriiral in London. 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed Mary, " from what a bad 
warn Jim saved me; what a deceitful wretch;; and what an 
Mteapo yotD had ? from that villain. Black George. I trust in 
goodness you incur no risk from the enmity of that false 
Oiiliofrwfaom you say so resembled him." 
v \?:.i«: "There is very little to fear from him, Mary ; but as it 
wants some hours to dinner, I will order a carriage, and 
tdke^ou to be introduced to Fanny. To-morrow evening 
ydn wiH meet at her uncle's my noble-hearted friend Fre- 
dmtki Delaware, as fine, handsome, and generous a fellow 
a»war l i*od" 

: r. ** .'Well*" observed the lively girl, " I'm positively 
getting fast into that dangerous period when girls are 
turned i into- old maids, so I suppose there is no great 
dftBgerrto be encountered in meeting that handsome friend 
of yours." 

■fTf There may be some danger to him in the encounter, 
Mary* I know he is heart-free at present,'? added Claude, 
laughing ; " but as he is four or five years older than myself, 
yon cannot expect him to have escaped Cupid's shafts all 
this time." 

u "Ohyho," laughed Mary; "so he has been tried in some- 
thing of the same kind of fire as singed me! Ah ! we shall 
bveame good friends, no doubt. By-the-bye, Sir Charles is 
very intimate with his father, Lord Torwood ; his lordship 
wavoiioe; I remember it well, though eight or nine years 
afeeyafr Trecastle, wanting to persuade Sir Charles to stand 
iif the county; but my brother-in-law has no ambition of 
that kind. Ah, there's the carriage. Let us be off— I am 
dying to see Fanny." 

^ikrotivated by each other's loveliness, generous, free- 
l«arkd;<fond, and affectionate by nature, the two girls met 
ton* jin, love each other. Though several years older ^ksa. 
Fanny Fleetwood, .Vary's heart woa young «o&tfc«&u «&& 
.berraamnen ample. The former bad seeu e. £<Qft&fcs&. <& 
tberwmrlei travelled much, and therefore toft fias^srifrj Sbl%« 
****atpeiveptible. , » 

Fanny entreated her new suteiya* dw* .edfoAVav* 
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a sweet snrile, to remain with her till she sailed for India. 
And Mary> whilst she gaily consented, said — 

" It will, I fear, only add to my regret, when I lose 
you" 1 

i( But," observed Fanny, with another innocent smile, 
" Claude will soon bring me back again." 

" Claude has won a treasure," whispered Mary, as she 
kissed her cheek, at parting, promising to return the next 
morning to stay till the blue Peter was hoisted over the 
decks of the " Surinam." 

Whilst Sir Charles Trecastle was busy with the gentle- 
men of the long robe, the two girls, attended by the Ho^ 
nourable Frederick Delaware and Claude Tregannon, visited 
the Indiaman, and every place worthy their attention ; and 
it soon became evident to Claude that his Mend was greatly 
struck with the beauty and grace of the accomplished Mary 
Tregannon. 

Our hero had received a note from Mr. Fordyce, the 
magistrate, stating, that notwithstanding the strictest inves- 
tigation and search round Blackheath, not the slightest trace 
of the dead man's body could be discovered, therefore it was 
useless to trouble either him or his friend farther about the 
affair. 

Sir Charles Trecastle was in great spirits. Mr. Saunders 
and Counsellor Paulet gave him great hopes that his brother- 
in-law's cause would ultimately succeed. Every necessary 
step was, therefore, in preparation to dispute James Tre- 
gannon's succession. Sir Charles had an interview with the 
creditors who advanced the fifty thousand pounds, and in 
the handsomest manner declared, that if his brother-in- 
law's suit was successful they should be paid their demand 
in full. 

It was Tuesday, and the " Surinam" was to sail on 
Saturday morning, everything being ready. 

One evening, Claude Tregannon had left Mr. Fleetwood's 
house early, to return to his hotel to complete some papers 
he had promised Mr. Saunders to look over. The lamps — 
not gas ones, for they were not thought of at that time- 
were just lighted, and he had reached the top of the Hay- 
market, when a little boy clothed in rags, ran across the 
street, and, coming up, offeted\^a.iQ\^^^^^^^^a%, 
"Please, sir, for you." 



Claude was standing under a lamp, and at first paid 
little attention to the boy's words ; bat on his repeating 
•the^n* and holding np the paper, he looked down at the 
ragged urchin, Baying, 

'.' JHow do you know, boy, that this is for me ? There 
is no direction on it." 

" Father told me to give it you — pointed you out from 
the other side of the street," answered the boy. 

Our hero's first impulse was to pay no attention to the 
child or the folded paper, but, on second thoughts, he opened 
it, and holding it up to the strong light from a shop 
window, he read, with considerable surprise, the following 
words: — 

" If, sir, you will follow the bearer of this, he will con- 
duct you to a place where you will receive two most 
important documents, taken from the person of the man 
you called Black George, but whose real name was Thorn- 
back, brother to the Colonel Thornback you know. If you 
consider the documents, which will clearly prove your right 
to the title and estates of Tregannon, worth recompense, the 
holder of them will deliver them up, trusting to your secresy 
and generosity." 

Curiosity was strongly aroused. No doubt Black George 
had been possessed of some document or paper, by which 
the darkness shrouding his abduction could be cleared away; 
and, from the tenor of the note he held, it was evident the 
.writer was willing to betray all he knew for gold. One 
suspicion was, at least, confirmed : Black George and 
Colonel Thornback were brothers; and an idea crossed 
Claude's mind, that treachery from the latter might be in- 
tended, and the letter be a mere feint to draw him on to 
danger. He hesitated a few minutes, but the desire to dis- 
cover all — to set at rest his fears, his doubts — triumphed, 
and he resolved to follow the boy, let what might be the 
result. 

Turning to look for him, he was amazed at the change 
he perceived in the child, who came limping up to him, 
apparently hump-back, and with his eyes hidaws^ &&- 
torted, Thinkhig he was mistaken, C\auda \ooYa& stol J 3a&. 
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<jflte¥ glik -"btit a low. chuckHngflAtigb'frcim My^b^ghL 
^ntfmsfMy resumed his natuW^fc,4e-tasni^ hmr* 

* V Wfyat.clo J ou mean, boy, by such tricks/' he. asifeEfc 
*f aad w&re are you to conduct me ?" ■ •'; 

:' 'f JVilW me, and you will see," replied thebc^jr.' ;j ^ 
l&tfws no names." 



"How far is it, then?" demanded Tregannon." 



.i,n 



" I can get there in ten minutes." 

" Well, go on; I follow you." ' " 

The urchin gave a spring over a post, and then Went on 
at a quick pace into Oxford Street, and then down two'ir, 
three narrow streets, and in and out of strange lanett,' all 
badly lighted and dirty, till, just as our hero's patience was 
exhausted, they entered St. Giles's. 

Claude Tregannon was amazed at the Bight of this abode 
of gloom and sorrow. The squalid looks of the inhabitants 
as they flitted past — the oaths and curses of the men aid 
boys disgusted him, and he was just about to halt and give 
up his object, for he recollected he was quite unarmed, wHifen 
the boy suddenly stopped before a house in a more retired 
and quiet part. It was a strange-looking dwelling^ with 
the old, miserable doorposts, leaning on one side ; its win- 
dows all away, and its dilapidated front, propped up with 
beams. The boy dived into the dark entrance, and our' hero 
was just about to follow, when he felt his arm caught by 
some one from behind. Turning, he perceived, by the feint 
light, a man shabbily dressed, who thrust a pistol into his 
hands, saying, — 

" If you require assistance, fire that : we are seven of us, 
close at hand. Be cautious !" : 

Letting go his arm, the man passed on. Uttefly 
astounded by the suddenness and strangeness of the occur- 
rence, Claude paused in the dark entry, with the pista^in 
his hand, when the voice of the boy from within called oulfj— - 

" Are you coming, sir ? Here's the stairs." 
, Hesitation was over; his natural daring and' somewhat 
feckless disposition, where danger was to be met, urged him 
on, and groping along the passage, he came to a flight of 
steps, a flash of light gleamed from above ; he looked', up 
aid saw a man, in the garb of a workman, come to the heaa 
of the stairs, holding a canSLfc m\tt&\*ax&. . ' 



feiVU^r, holding the Jight to guide our hero up 1^e/,era£j£ 

At that moment it providentially occurred that Claude, 
glancing past the man holding the candle, saw, though but 
Tor an instant, the features of a man looking out cautiously 
from a half- open door on the landing-place}: it was but for' 
a moment, but that was enough — he at once recognised the 
features of Colonel Thornback. 

_ x .VHa! villain,' ' he exclaimed, in a fierce voice, "I 
.recognise you," and he paused, drawing the pistol from his 
.^reast and preparing to retrace his steps. 
'".'. "JD — n — ," roared Colonel Thornback, from above, 
""blow out the candle, and shut the door." 

Thero was a man below, in some dark corner in the 

passage, for the door of the house was slammed to with 

- violence, and all around became enveloped in darkness. 

"V. The young man instantly fired the pistol he held, and 

..rofcreated towards the door, coming as he did so with great 

,/&>rpe against some man in the passage, whom he knocked 

.^Qwn; two or three others were rushing down the stairs 

.aijer him, when the door was burst open, and several men 

entered the passage in time to see Tregannon grasp the 

..villain he had knocked down by the throat. 

.': . The men who had come to his rescue were disguised 

j Constables; several dark lanterns were opened, and by their 

^Jigbi he beheld Colonel Thornback and three others rushing 
back up the stairs. fc 

„ . ,. "Now, sir, said one of the constables, taking charge of 
the man our hero held in his grasp, "let us catch the rest 

/ tf the gang." 

Claude, as he placed his foot upon the stairs to follow, 

Ijeheld the Colonel turn, and deliberately fire a pistol in his 

!„ face,? at the same time uttering a frightful imprecation. The 
ball went through his waistcoat, slightly raising the flesh. 

, .Rushing up the stairs, enraged at the vfllany of his assail- 
ant) Claude and two of the constables came within a few 

i yaida of him and his associates, when they dashed in a door, 

. and^crossiEg a room, threw themselves out of the window. 

.-' jfce grasped Colonel Thornback by the skirt of his coat; h\it 
'such was the force of his spring, that ftx© aii\aifc\vaS& "fcV?^ 
garment remained in his hand. 
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"Don't follow, sir, don't follow," exclaimed one -of' the 
constables, laying his hand on our hero's shoulder. " Yon- 
do not know the ground — you might be murdered in a 
moment — they are a dangerous gang." 

And holding the light out of a window, they percerred 
that there was a sloping roof about six feet below, and 
from which they must have reached the ground. To purine 
them was out of the question. 

"I have something in the pocket of this coat," said 
Claude Tregannon, pulling out a large pocket-book, with a 
strong steel clasp; "you had better take charge of this, 
constable," he continued, " it may contain information «f 
importance." 

"Yery well, sir," said the constable, whom our hero 
saw was the same who had given him the piatol; " I will 
keep it till we can examine its contents before our officer. 
We have one of the gang, however, thanks to the grip yon 
had of him. He is the man who kept the ale-house called 
the ' Pickaxe/ on Blackheath. We have been on the look 
out for him ever since that morning we met you, sir, at 
Blackheath. But we had better get out of this place with 
our prisoner — it's a lawless neighbourhood, and if they 
muster strong, they would attempt his rescue in a moment. 
You had a narrow escape, sir, from one of the rascals — he 
fired within three yards of you." 

" Yes," answered Claude, " I feel the smart of the ball 
now ; but it's a mere scratch." 

As they reached the door of the house, they observed a 
great crowd of persons assembled — men, women, and chil- 
dren, who set up a yell of " Down with the Charleys," — 
"Smash 'em!" and a tumultuous rush was made at the 
men; but showing a determined front, and swearing that 
they would shoot down the first rascal that laid a" hand 
on the prisoner, they awed the rabble, and in ten minutes 
got clear of the locality, amidst cries, shrieks, and sundry 
missiles hurled after them. Having got into Oxford Street, 
they were safe enough, though still followed in their pro- 
gress by a crowd of curious persons. 

Claude was anxious to reach his hotel, where he knew 

Sir Charles Trecastle was waiting for him. So giving the 

constable his address, that nc m\$& wdl m the morning 

and let him know what it \vas TMiceeeorj \vc ^v£&\*,\& 
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summoned a Hackney coach, and drove to the hotel, not 
having time to get any explanation from the constable, 
. jrho had given him the pistol in so strange a manner. 

The astonishment of Sir Charles was very great when 
he heard the adventure of the night. 

"By Jove, Claude!" he said, "this will never do. 
Your life is never safe. I shall really be glad when you 
sail. Before yon get back, I trust your rights will be folly 
. aeknowledged, or in a train to be so. It is a tedions affair, 
that of disputing a succession. Presumptive evidence will 
not do ; we must have positive. But what on earth has 
caused the deadly enmity of this false Colonel Thornback, 
as he calls himself?" 

" That is his name/' answered Claude ; and if I am to 
believe a statement that I received to-night — by-the-bye I 
have it in my pocket," and he pulled out the note given 
him by "Fly-by-night" — "the Colonel is brother to that 
villain, Black George ; if so, he seeks or sought revenge." 

"I fancy," observed Sir Charles, after reading the 
paper, "that this statement was made to give an appear- 
ance of truth to the document, as if the writer was willing 
to betray the Colonel, and thus put you off your guard." 

"Which it certainly did," replied Claude. "That 
Colonel Thornback must have known of the intended attack 
upon Blackheath — whether they meant to murder or carry 
me off I cannot say — but I imagine the latter, as no fire- 
arms were used." 

" I should think," said Sir Charles, " his lordship, when 
he hears of this affair, an<J learns the real character of the 
false Colonel, will feel heartily ashamed of the society he 
has frequented. Now let us look over these papers; to- 
morrow we shall learn the contents of the worthy Colonel's 
pocket-book — it may contain something relative to himself 
or his brother ; and perhaps from the fellow you captured 
we shall hear what became of the body of that villain, 
Black George. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



The next morning, before our heTO «&& ^\t ^bkKrri 
had finished their breakfast, the waiter oi ^a Vq\^ ^ 
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formed them that a constable wu below f who requested to 
see Mr. "Tregannom 

" Show him up here," exclaimed both gentleman. 

la a few momenta the officer entered the room, aid 
was instantly recognised by Claude as the man who had 
handed him the pistol the previous evening. The nn 
presented a note from Mr. Fordyce, the magistrate. Doth 
gentlemen eagerly read its contents, expressed in a few 
words, but they were important, requesting the attendance 
of our hero at the police office, as the pocket-book, delivered 
over into the hands of Mr. Fordyce, contained papers of 
importance concerning Mr. Tregannon. 

'- Pray," enquired our hero, addressing the constable, 
" may I request an explanation from you of the reason you 
furnished me with a pistol last night, when I was en- 
tering the house in St. Giles's? Yon certainly did me 
infinite service — in fact, you may have saved my life ; I am 
grateful for the service, and will not forget it." 

" Oh, you were very welcome sir, to any assistance I 
offered you. I will tell you how it was, sir : — Ever since 
that affair on Blackheath, we have been trying to discover 
some of the gang that attacked you, and especially the land- 
lord of the ' Pickaxe,' having found him out as a receiver of 
stolen property, and his house being a shelter to highway- 
men. At last one of our men caught a glimpse of him cross- 
ing a street leading into St. Giles's. Last night, when yon 
entered that place, we were, seven of us, disguised, and 
dispersed about. I at once recognised you, sir, and saw 
that young imp, who goes by the cognomen of Fly-by-night, 
or Fly, guiding you. I immediately guessed you were, 
yourself, on the track of some of the gang, and that perhaps 
that young scamp had betrayed their abode ; I followed 
you, and just as you were entering the house, it struck me 
to put you on your guard, by giving you a pistol, while I 
ran and collected some of my comrades; in truth, we just 
arrived in time." 

" By Jupiter!" exclaimed Sir Charles, " you just did, by 
all accounts, and you shall be well rewarded. Tell me-— 
have you gained any trace of this false Colonel Thorn* 
back?" 

" No, sir, he, it seems, returned that very night to Us 
lodgings, took whatever valm\>\»Wns^iik i~ 



#&&*&&; (dftoW, Whtfvte yetf6ltetf obt; we Jwve^nctf- 
ever the landlord of the ' Pickaxe* in safe jrastody," ' : f 

'A Very good," replied Sir Charles, " give bur compli- 
>?4ttent*to Mr. Fordyce, and say we will attend his sum- 
croons at onee." 

■->;■ The constable bowed and left the room, carrying a very 
-fubetantial reward in his pocket. 

' • On reaching the police-office, they were shown into a 
private room, and Mr. Fordyce having got rid of a case he 
was engaged with, soon after joined them. 

■ After a few common-place observations, Mr. Fordyce 
said — 

" You had a very fortunate escape, last night, Mr. 
Xregaimon, and I assure you, you made, at the same time, 
two very important captures — the pocket-book and the 
landlord of the ' Pickaxe.' The man was very sullen at 
"first, but this morning he made a kind of confession to save 
himself from a criminal prosecution. With respect to the 
-contents of the pocket-book, they chiefly concern you, Mr. 
Tregannon ; and I think/' added the magistrate, " as far as 
I can judge from the little I heard of your history, the 
other day, that the papers which I now give you will, in 
the eyes of the world, at all events, establish your right to 
the honourable name you bear. 1 ' 

" I feel grateful to you, Mr. Fordyce," said our hero, 
*'fbr your attention. My case will shortly come before 
the public, and my rights be judged by the laws of the land. 
It is, I am aware, difficult and tedious to dispute a succes- 
. Aon, but if I clearly prove my right to the name I bear, I 
care little if the law refuses to substantiate my claims to the 
property," 

*' Well, you will be able to judge," replied the magis- 
trate,^ unlocking his desk and taking out a roll of paper, 
** Thifl," he continued, handing it to our hero, " seams to 
%• .a confession written by the man you termed Black 
George, but who, it appears, was actually the brother of the 
pardon Well known about town as a Colonel Thornback, as 
you -irill read. This George Thornback seems to have had a 
Jriufcidf presentiment of evil over him, the night previous to ; 
liia intended attack upon you and the Honourable Frederick 
DelaWAfe. ■■ He Ifcerefore wrote the 'pogero V\iw4 ^s«ql». 
fu$.hr&e purpete of making his \jtotW j C&cHH&Tktfc^- 
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back, fully acquainted with all the circumstances of your 
abduction from your paternal mansion, and ysur after fatei 
Whether those particulars will satisfy the scruples' of -law* 
and the lawyers, I cannot say, but they are quifie sufficient 
to place you in your proper position in the opinion of evenly 
just and conscientious man. The rest of the contents of 
the pocket-book are unimportant to you; it contained a 
considerable sum of money, in notes, two foreign cheques 
on a city bank, one in the name of Lord Penchuroh, for a 
large amount, the signature his lordship denies; and says it 
is Colonel Thornback's own writing; and a few paper* 
which throw some light upon a gang of coiners that inha- 
bited the Bookery of St. Giles's. We have also discovered 
where the body of George Thornback was buried. The* 
landlord of the ' Pickaxe* says that it was conveyed into 
the cellar of the ale-house, and from that cellar there is a 
way to get into a vault, purposely made for concealment^ 
and then buried ; in that vault it was their intention to con- 
fine you, for what purpose we have not yet been able to 
induce the host of the ale-house to say. I will not, gen- 
tlemen," continued Mr. Fordyce, " detain you any 
longer, as you will be anxious to examine the paper I have 
given you. Of course the evidence of the constable who 
beheld the manner in which you obtained it, and my own, 
as to the examination of the contents, will be ready any 
time you think necessary to call upon us." 

Shaking the magistrate by the hand, the two gentlemen 
left the office and hastened back to the hotel, and on reach- 
ing their apartment, anxiously opened the roll of paper. 
Claude read aloud the contents : — 

" I know not how it is, "William, but I feel an unac- 
countable sensation of coming evil creeping over me. I 
have an idea that this project of mine will end in my death ; 
be it so ; if I succeed in securing the person of Tregannon, 
you know how to make the most of him. Now that you 
may fully know how to act should I die, I will give you a 
clear account, which I have not yet done, of all the circum- 
stances relative to him ; I will now explain to you the 
Trholo affair — 

" James Tregannon, ttie pineal ^axcKuat, and I had 
been long acquainted before \v\a\m^^^^^--\V^\®iwA 
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* tribe of gipsies to keep out of the way, after a bad job wi 
had made at Leeds — we were encamped on Truro Common, 
where James Tregannon came to my tent and proposed to 
me to aid him in stealing his uncle's heir from Tregannon 
Souse — 

" ' And what benefit do you expect to gain by that ?' I 
demanded. 

" * Don't you know/ said he, s that I am the next heir.' 

" € You may be/ I replied ; ' but the Baronet, you say, 
is not an old man, and the benefit is too remote; besides, I 
hope you do not intend murdering the child, for if you do I 
will have no hand in the affair.' 

" * What do you take me for,* he angrily exclaimed, 

* I have no intention of hurting the boy ; the loss of the 
child will kill the father, and the day I gain the property 
you shall have fire thousand pounds. 9 

" I consented. 

.'* The child was stolen — the father poisoned himself the 
very same night ; my child was drowned in the Fal, three 
or four days after, and was buried, as I told you, as the 
Baronet's son. With gunpowder I tattooed the initial let- 
ters H. C. T on the stolen child's shoulder, which, no 

doubt, remain to this present day. Tou are aware, "Wil- 
liam, of what occurred to the boy afterwards — how he fell 
into the hands of his own uncle ; I told you all this briefly 
the first evening we passed together. I now come to my 
interview with James Tregannon on the night I stopped 
the Axminster coach, for though I told you how we met, I 
did not tell you what passed between us ; I upbraided him 
for not keeping his faith with me, and he, after stating the 
reasons, said — 

* " ' That cursed attorney, Stonehenge, has me in his 
power, — he can do as he pleases, — in fact, he forced me to 
marry his daughter.' 

" ' Why?' said I: ' does he know you stole the child?' 
a s 'Worse than that,' said he, ' he by chance obtained 

possession of a paper which would hang me if brought into 

a criminal court.' 

" * What's on it — is it a forgery, or what V 

" € No, it's not a forgery, but I would willin^lY ^Jsfcfe^ 

thousand pounds for that paper. I knoN? \hfcV. ^ksmSmsb^ 

has it; and I know not the moment, if I &Uem^\» to^tsrosk 
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his doing -what he likea with the property , that Jbe may us^ 
it and hang me.' 

" ' Do you think?' I asked after a moment's thougiiij 
'there is any way of getting possession of that paper?* . { 

" * Yes,' he replied with a grim smile, f you might 1^ 
choking that rascally attorney.' j 

" * Thank you,' said I, ' you want me to ge$ my nec$ 
into the same noose — no, no blood letting for me.'. 



tt * 



I had no such meaning,' said James Tregannon, t 'I 
will tell you how you might probably get this document I 
have given you the order on Stonehenge for six thousand 
pounds — you will have an interview with him — you jsvill be 
alone with him : let the interview take place late in the even- 
ing ; threaten to take his life if he does not deliver up to 
you the paper he holds. If you get that paper, I will give 
you four thousand pounds more, making ten thousand 
pounds altogether.' 

"I began to consider over this proposal, for there was 
great risk and danger in it ; still it was possible it mjght be 
done ; but how was I to get paid the four thousand pounds ? 
This question I asked him — : ." ■ 

t( * Do not you see,' he observed, ' that if you possess 
this paper, you hold my life in your hands ; once that docu- 
ment is out of Stonehenge's possession, his power over me 
ceases ; he dares not make public his knowledge that I stoje 
the child, he has no proof whatever of my having com- 
mitted the act, he will therefore not criminate himself/ 

" ' Well,' said I, not at all convinced, ' we shall see. 
Suppose I do get the document you speak of, where shall 
I hear of you, and how get paid for delivering it up to you J' 

" ' Come over to Paris ; here is my address.' He gave 
me a card, which unfortunately, as it turned out, I lost; 
' and we shall soon arrange matters ; my wife has jewels 
to double that amount. At all events, see what you can 
do, and write to me.' 

" And thus we parted. ' " , t 

" Shortly after this, I went into Cornwall, and adopted 

a miner's dress, went down Polgolwin mine, and staid three 

or four days with the men. I knew I should be safe thefo 

for weeks. I then paid a visit to the attorney Stonehenge; 

he received me in the library \ I ■*«& purposely at a lafe 

hour, and frightened him not a/\i\&&,, MVs* ^xd$^qS&u^ 
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IiV promised to give me the money I was entitled to, and I 
agreed to come at an appointed time to receive it. The 
hour was ten at night ; I wished to make sure of the money 
before I tried any experiments about the document James 
ftejranrion wanted, though I felt some curiosity about it. 

J was aware that he had some way of getting into Tregannon 
ouse— for, though he did not tell me, I knew from his 
drunken wife that the very night of the Baronet's death he 
pad (entered the house/' 

; Claude here paused for a moment, and looked into the 
serious features of Sir Charles Trecastle. 

"I -fear," he observed, in a tone of great emotion, " that 
2&y suspicions will be confirmed — that thatunnatural wretch, 
in some unaccountable manner, murdered my unfortunate 
father." 

" Good God ! Claude, it looks very like it ; but, go on — 
we shall get at the truth by-and-bye." 

Our hero, with a deep sigh, continued — 

' . " H was a wild, stormy night, the one appointed for 

my meeting with the attorney Stonehenge, but I reached 

the house, drenched to the skin, and was admitted by his 

man into the library. The attorney was waiting for me, 

and, after a few words, unlocked an iron chest, and took 

out the amount he was to give me in notes — Bank of 

jjrigland notes. As he stood looking into the iron chest, 

settling some papers, I came suddenly behind him, and 

seized him by the throat — he could not utter a sound — he 

was like a child in my grasp, as I held him tight enough to 

prevent his crying out, yet not sufficiently so to prevent his 

breathing. I happened to cast my eyes into the iron casket 

and Upon the contents within, the lamp threw a strong 

'fight — a folded letter lay on the top — and I read on it — 

*A document relating to James Tregannon — found July 

"the 11th, 178 — .' It struck me at once that this was the 

very paper I required — the date was as near as possible to « 

.the time. Laying down the knife I had drawn to frighten f 

Sipttehenge, I took up the paper — I saw the attorney's eyes, 

glaring and starting from his head, and he shook all over 

j£u struck with the palsy. I whispered in his ear, as I 

.'placed him in his chair — 

<« !< I will release you, but utter a cry , ox * sovhA *kfcr** 
jvnrhhatb, and you die/ 
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"Bekxinginyhold, the miserable attorney fell back in 
his chair, gasping for breath, but completely oowed. I torn 
up, fastened the door, then filled him out * glaw of wine* 
and handing it to him, said— 

" * You need not tremble— if this is the paper I seek I 
Will neither harm nor rob you of aught else,' 

" He drank the wine, for his lips were glued together, 
end he was fearfully pale — but I saw clearly enough that 
there was no danger of his giving the alarm— he wsb 
crushed— annihilated. I then took the paper, and was 
breaking the seal, when he called out— 

" ' Stay one moment ; if you are doing this for gold, 
hear me.' 

" I paused, with my hand on the seal. 

" ' Well,' said I, ' what have you to say P 

"He breathed hardy but, at last, said, shaking with 
anxiety — 

" ' Bo you know the contents of that letter ? on your 
soul, speak the truth.' 

"< I do not,' said I. 

" His eyes flashed with excitement, as, rising, he laid 
his trembling hand on my arm, saying— 

" ' Name the sum you will take, and give me back that 
letter without reading it.' 

" Now this I was determined not to do, for I always 
keep faith, till faith was broken with me ; but I paused, 
saying — 

" ' Why, how is this — this paper is valuable to you is 
well as to my worthy Mend, the Baronet. I have sworn 
to give it to him, and I must keep faith — its contents cannot 
injure you.' 

" Stonehenge trembled with rage. 

" * Look you here,' said he, and turning suddenly round, 
he advanced to the table, and opening a case on it, to my 
surprise, took out a brace of pistols, and standing behind 
the great library table, with a face fearfully pale, and hold- 
ing them towards my head, said—' Now, villain, drop that 
paper and be gone — if you do not, let the consequences be 
what they may, I'll blow your brains out.' 

"I burst out into a laugh, for I never dreamed of the 
Mttle attorney's plucking up cwo^XaWuilajKi deadly a 
weapon, and putting the document \nto 103 y»3iri^^re»> 
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xistag from my chair, when, either purposely, or from agita- 
tipB,i or nervousness, I think the latter, he pulled the trig- 
gem of both pistols I had a narrow escape of it— one of 
the balls took the skin from the side of my head, the other 
toeni crash into a large mirror at my back. I stood, 
for a moment, astounded, and Stonehenge staggered back, 
dropping the pistols. 

" ' Well, Baid I, "you have made a mess of it— but 
.pluck up your courage, I will not betray you — you have 
. alarmed the house — say it was an accident in showing me 
the pistols/ 

"I unlocked the door, just as his man John came 
rushing along the passage, followed by some of the other 
servants/ 
* " Stonehenge gasped for breath, but stammered out — 

" ' If s an accident — there's not much harm done.' 

" As he was speaking these words, his youngest daughter 
rushed wildly into the room, pale as death ; she cast a look 
of abhorrence at me, and then ran to her father, saying — 

" ' Good God, father, has this man then attempted your 
lift?' 

" 'Ho, ho,' thought I to myself, 'this girl seems to 
know more than she ought' 

" Before her father could reply, so completely shaken 
was he, I took up my hat, and looking his daughter steadily 
in* the face, said— 

"You have strange ideas, miss — your worthy father 
.was going to give me those pistols to look at, but not know- 
ing much about such things, and they being incautiously 
cooked, he pulled the triggers by accident ; you, see, miss, 
it was me that was nearly killed by the accident,' wiping, 
as I spoke, a stream of blood from my head. ' There is no 
harm done, so I wish you good night. Come, John ;' and 
IJaid my hand on that individual; ' show me the way out 
3-*dt is late.' 

. "John started as if shot, looked at his master, who was 
Wiping his forehead with his handkerchief, utterly unable 
to speak. No sooner was I outside the house, than I made 
the best of my way to my retreat, and took the earliest 
qpportnniiy of opening the letter, inside which. -<&*& *. 
ermnpled piece of paper, carefully io\fc&. "IVS&^^wft^ 
outbefan me, and read the fewlixx^itwi&ratf&<s&><s&i 
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side, and' the letter on the other; and thu*LnnderBtoofttim? 
whole at once, amd se will you when you get the document} 
fer I will not put itB contents on paper/ --<■■' /«■/.* 

:; .Claude Tregannon again paused, and looked' at? has bwtf 
thw>in.law with an expression of mtensedisappourtmfcKt;^ 

•' " Bead on, Claude— read on," raid Sir Charles, greatiy 
interested, " all this is very strange ; you will find too give! 
some direction to his brother where to get this doeaanentj 
or else the Colonel, having read it, has placed it elsewhere; 
It must contain most important matter ; but read on, I am 
quite impatient. " \'-\ ■•■• 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Claude resumed reading without answering Sir Charles t-^ 
" Having now possession of this important document; i 
resolved to place it in a safe place till I heard from James 
Tregannon, for I had no notion of going to Prance then; 
and it was very doubtful to me if a letter would ever reach 
him. Still I determined, as he had paid me the six thou- 
sand pounds, and bo far kept faith, that Stonehenge should 
never again hold this document, I therefore determined/ to 
conceal it, where he, if he ever came to this country, would 
find it, or I myself could get it again, for it was not a do* 
oument to carry about me. I therefore enclosed it in a flat 
tin case, and proceeded to the cave, placed the tin case itt 
a hole where no water could reach it, and exactly over the 
hole, which is not easily seen, I cut, with a chisel, a deep 
cross in the rock ; I then prepared to start for America." < < 
" You must go, Claude, this very night," hastily inter- 
rupted Sir Charles Trecastle, " and search for that hiding* 
place. God grant that the Colonel does not get there beslsrd 
you." ■':.. -..it 

" I will," replied Claude ; " but the Colonel is -before 
me, depend on it. Let me proceed with my reading—*; = >r 
' "I have already told you," continued George Thorax 
beok, " all about my passage and shipwreck. - What yen 
Inwo now to do, William, is &v&, &iro\& wpthing nappes 
7 me in this affair. If Claute TwgsBaaft. Ha ongtaanfe, ^ 
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tmthat young girl to whom he is attached; her uncle will- 
feely pay five thousand pounds for his -refeasei" ■ " 

" Now there is another thing comes into my mind at 
{fair moment, which, I think, you may, if I fall, make 
s om e thi n g of. When I met James Tregannon-- at Cha> 
jaoHth, amongst other things, he said to me— * Do youfcnow 
Stonehenge says that the estate of Pentoven ( * Ah, ' exclaimed 
Sir Gtaries) held by Sir Charles Trecastle, in right of his 
wi£»^4s also mine— if I think right to claim it ; for Stone* 
Image says it was never properly made over to Lady Tre- 
castle, only by a simple form, and that it became mine on 
my succeeding to the Tregannon estate ; but that consider- 
ing it only worth about fourteen or fifteen hundred a-year, 
it was better not to make a stir about it. Therefore, it re- 
mains in their hands. While residing in the mine, I heard 
that this estate is now worth ten thousand a-year, and 
more. If so, you can make a good thing of it, if you can 
either find out James Tregannon or frighten Sir Charles, 
ft ho, I dare say, thinks he is all right. 1 ' 
^ .1^' Confound the scoundrel !" interrupted Sir Charles. 
f frWhy, the ruffian thought I would probably bribe him to 
keep this secret." 

>. "I have nothing more to relate, William, 11 continued 
Claude, " except the marks by which you may discover this 
caves James Tregannon owes me fairly four thousand 
pbands for that document. I treated that boy cruelly, and 
perhaps if he had not struck me, and cast me to the earth 
like a dog, I might — no matter. Do you, William, make 
the best of these communications, should we never meet 

•gam-" 

q- After this followed a long and minute description of 
life cave and the vicinity, which it is needless to repeat. 
'Iv , ^.Well, ,, said Sir Charles, "so far this is very satis- 
ftctoiy. We must hand this over to Paulet; but first let 
8aamdert read it It is convincing enough, in my opinion* 
though one scarcely knows what lawyers require. You 
boms 'be? off to-night, but on no account visit that cave 
without* strong party, because this rascally Colonel, con- 
ehsiing tint the pocketrbook fell into your hands, and that 
jmi would search the cave, might get there before ^<rc^ «&&> 
pobaps league with some other rascal* to fa ^c^xc^Oc^Jii. 
8*Uk*om*"' ...... 
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■• "I will take Treestwdl and half-a-dozen of the farm* 
servants, but I trust I may reach the place before him." 

That night he left London. On reaching Tregamion, 
and visiting the cave with Mr. Treestrail and half-a-dozam 
stout farm-servants, he easily found the mark of the cross* 
and also the hole, and to his great joy he discovered the 
tin case, but was doomed to be again baffled, for oil open- 
ing it, he pulled forth a slip of paper, and cm it ha reao\ 
with vexation, the following words :— . 

" Bemember, you struck me and killed my brother. I 
swore then to be revenged, and the day will come when 
my oath will be fulfilled. Till then remember 

" William Thdivbaok." 

Sir Charles Trecastle was amazingly disappointed at the 
result of this journey. 

" That villain is as bad, if not worse, than his brother. 
Tou must be careful, 1 ' he exclaimed. 

" I sail in two days, my dear sir, and I trust before I 
return that that impostor will be either caught, or have to 
fly the kingdom. I feel greatly annoyed, 1 ' he continued, 
" about the Pentoven estate; for, depend upon it, if Wil- 
liam Thornback can communicate with James Tregannon, 
he will claim it" 

"Pooh, never mind, my dear boy," said the good- 
humoured Sir Charles ; " there is no doubt whatever of 
your claims being established. I have seen my friend 
Paulet, and his opinion is decidedly in your favour. Mind 
you, he never had any doubt of your birth, but, as he said 
before, to disturb or dispute a succession is a difficult and 
tedious affair ; and, with the proofs we now possess, both 
Saunders and Paulet are confident of your success. By* 
the-bye, dear Claude," added Sir Charles, in rather a hesi- 
tating manner, " I was speaking to Saunders about your 
Aunt Bond's property, which you know will be yours. 
Now here — " 

" Stay, my dear sir," interrupted Claude, with a smile, 

and laying his hand on his brother-in-law's arm ; " you 

want to anticipate the law. Julia ought to have told you 

that I positively insisted tYvat ti&te should be no change of 

property, either now ox "hereafter, 0T^\&xiewy&*^&%3a^ 
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tiling she possessed. If I recover my birthright, what on 
earth can I desire more ?" 

"But, my dear boy, you must not upset the law in 
this romantic kind of way/' said Sir Charles, good- 
humouredly. " Your aunt's property went to the next of 
kin, male of course, but in default of male heirs, to the 
female branch — thus Julia would have succeeded to the 
property, had not James Tregannon become heir-at-law. 
Now this property remains unclaimed. Stonehenge put in 
no claims for James Tregannon, strange to say, and there 
it lies accumulating. Now, as it will come to you in the 
end, you must allow me to advance you a few thousands, 
so that you may appear — " 

" But, my dear sir," interrupted Claude, laughing, " you 
forget that I am commander of the * Surinam.' What on 
earth am I to do with a thousand pounds ! I have more 
than I want till I return ; we will talk all about money 
matters then ; now I wish to say a few words about dear 
Mary. My friend, Frederick Delaware, spoke to me in 
confidence the other day ; he has become warmly attached 
to Mary, whose beauty and sweetness of disposition have 
made a powerful impression on his heart. He is as gener- 
ous and as high-principled a young man as any in the land, 
and I hope to interest you in his favour. Next to my own 
union with Fanny, there is nothing I so ardently wish as 
that of Mary's with Frederick Delaware. I do not speak 
of fortune — that is a secondary consideration ; but he has 
a noble property, and if it pleases God that I succeed io 
regaining Tregannon, Mary shall not want a fortune equal 
to her beauty and worth." 

"I am delighted at this," said Sir Charles Trecastle; 
u I knew his father well ; the son is a handsome, noble* 
minded fellow, by Jove ! After all, it's not half as selfish 
a world as people imagine it. Why, the other day, your 
friend Delaware said to me, ' Excuse me, Sir Charles, for 
interfering in Claude's affairs, while he has you at hit 
elbow ; but you are a family man, I am not ; I have lots of 
spare cash, and if a few thousands are wanted to carry out 
Ids suit, if s ready at a moment's warning. You see, 
Claude, he knew what a queer fellow you are in pecuniary 
matters; therefore he came to offer ttamoi&3 \»\afc— «m& 
jot." ** 
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n -^Lfetfow hfmVell; 8fr Charles, ami torn delighted Smt 

-.iji ^l^;" returned Sir Charles, with* smile, " and wbaVi 
better, so does little Mary ; and if he does not make her 
strfte !hefc colours before you come back, Fm no prophet." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Be*obe proceeding any farther with the adventures of 
our hero, and before we quit the shores of merry England, 
to traverse the wide waters of the Atlantic, we must give 
our readers some account of the proceedings of Mr. Stone- 
henge and family previous to his absconding with the fifty 
thousand pounds. 

Mr. Stonehenge's object, once he became, to a certain 
extent, W aster of Tregannon, was to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of James Tregannon's residing in Eng- 
land. He therefore made no attempt to buy off the coir- 
stable Trelawny's evidence, though in reality he received 
an anonymous letter, in which it was cautiously offered to 
sink the whole affair of the Leeds burglary, for a sum of 
two thousand pounds. 

The attorney wrote a reply, but stated that if he could 
lay his hands on the writer, he would make him pay for 
his libellous insinuation against Sir James Tregannon, 

He constantly corresponded with his son-in-law and his 
daughter. By their letters he learned that they lived in 
great splendour in Paris, and that Sir James, always of 
republican principles, had joined a club where the infamous 
Santerre and the Marquis of St. Suruges were his most in- 
timate companions ; that, in fact, he had finally renounced 
his country and title, and was become one of the most 
furious republicans in Paris. 

It was at this period that he came secretly to England, 
to induce Stonehenge to raise fifty thousand pounds on the 
property, which he wished to invest in France. This was 
* proposal quite against the attorney's wishes, for it would 
etipple the property. He therefore said it was a difficult 
ifoetfi to negotiate, buthe^o\A^(^mm\ffii«ys^^rvthhim. 
•*• The first visit of Black. £sot%* to "^fot. ^Vb^mrb^ 
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frightened the attorney exceedingly. Tl^.«BefiQa#,|when 
lie possessed himself of the important document wbjch rb? 
$ho«ght he held 10 securely, nearly caused him to Ipse his 
senses. .. ,.:?...! 

After his departure, and the servants had retired, Mrs. 
Stonehenge being ill in bed, the father and daughter were 
left alone. Mr. Stonehenge lay reclining back in his chair, 
pale and ghastly, with his hands clasped together, and his 
eyes fixed upon the spot where his terrible visitor had so 
lately stood. 

* Rosa loved her father much ; she was a gentle, amiable, 
and handsome girl. And throwing herself on her knees, 
she took his cold, trembling hand in hers, saying, with 
tears in her eyes— 

.... "Father, dear father ! quit this fatal mansion — give up 
io the rightful owner this— — " 

"Great God! what do you mean, girl?" exclaimed 
Jtfr. Stonehenge, roused from his abstraction by the strange 
woods of his daughter. "Are you mad — what do you 
mean?" 

1 "Alas, alaa! dear father," replied Rosa, rising and 
standing before him, her face pale, it is true, but her words 
(dear and distinct, " I myself have committed a great error, 
still I was induced to do so from an ardent desire to save 
.your soul, as well as your " 

. . . " You will drive me mad, girl !" interrupted the father ; 
" say at once what you are hinting at." 
.. . "Well then, father," said Rosa, unshrinkingly, "I 
overheard every word that passed between you and that 
tfearful man you call Black George, the first night he came 
here.'' 

Mr. Stonehenge's face grew livid with rage, but before 
giving way to his passion, he paused to think ; and knowing 
£is daughter's character and disposition well, he resolved 
to use artifice to deceive his child. Mastering his rage 
audi fear, he, after a moment, composed hjp features, and, 
iolding out his hand, took that of his daughter, and made 
Jxeor sit beside him: ^ 

i.i. "JIy child," said the hypocrite, " you have dpnewrong-rr 
that you have acknowledged; and I will say n&tafiit* : ?^&. 
you tell me what induced you to Tf\«y \ba ^ ^^^wfe 
•&ther; I will' then prove to you that 1 Tittfc ^oa& \s*t wgpfc 
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trying to undo the evil that has been committed. Mind 
you ! I knew not, till the other evening, the full extent of 
the — the-— error," he could not say crime, "that has been' 
committed 1" 

"Lear father," replied Rosa, "it occurred simply 
thus :— Yon know I never believed the late Baronet's son 
was drowned. It perpetually dwelt in my mind, that he 
was still in existence, and probably would be brought up 
to a life of degradation and sorrow by the wretches that 
stole him." 

"Romantic nonsense!" sharply muttered Mr. Stone- 
henge. 

But Rosa continued calmly — 

" The other evening, or rather night, I was returning 
from the housekeeper's room, with something my mother 
required, when I overheard the insolent and violent words 
used by the man, who persisted on seeing you ; as John 
conducted him through the lower hall, I had a clear view of 
him, and an unaccountable desire took possession of me to 
hear what the man could want at that hour of the night — 
for a captain of a mine, I was convinced, he was not — I 
could not resist the wish ; so taking the jelly to my mother's 
chamber, I returned, and placed myself at the private door 
leading into this study. It was open, and only a silk 
curtain, as you know, was between me and this room ; I 
therefore heard all." 

" Conquering the vexation he felt, Mr. Stonehenge in* 
wardly cursed his stupidity in not locking his private door, 
from which there was a communication with the library. 
After a pause of a few moments, he said — 

" As you heard all that passed, Rosa, you must have 
learned, that though I knew the heir was stolen, yet I 
thought the child had perished by the upsetting of the 
boat, as James Tregannon stated. I certainly committed a 
great error in permitting my daughter to marry the Baro- 
net, knowing hjm to be guilty of various crimes ; but alas ! 
my child," continued the attorney with a sigh, a very 
hypocritical sigh, " the desire of aggrandizing my family, 
and the hope that James Tregannon would reform, blinded 
me to the consequences. And when that man came to- 
night, " (the attorney was sure 1&e ^aa "aai overheard the 
second night of Black George' a visft, iarc \ha foot <&\aa 
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chamber was looked), "I was resolved to know what be* 
aame of the unfortunate boy, and to see about doing some* 
thing for him; for unless you wish to see your unfortunate 
father hung or transported, great caution and time will be 
inquired to set tilings to rights. I cannot leave my daugh- 
ter to starve, or deprive your mother and yourself of everjr 
means of support" 

"God forbid, father!" said Bosa earnestly, and a little 
frightened, "all I wish is, that you may recover your 
former peace of mind, for — I have long perceived that you 
are far from happy." 

"I must have time," interrupted Mr. Stonehenge; "I 
will secure what property I have, try and place your sister 
and her husband beyond the reach of the law and poverty, 
and we will then quit this country for America ; but, Rosa, 
promise me faithfully, that not one word of what you 
know passes your lips to any human being." 

Poor Bosa readily made the promise, but entreated her 
father to rescue the stolen heir from the clutches of that 
terrible man Black George, and plan it so that, upon their 
departure from England, he might recover his rights. 

Mr. Stonehenge after this disclosure, and his last inter* 
view with George Thornback, came to the resolution to get 
out of England as soon as he could do so conveniently ; 
that is, when he could contrive to abscond with the largest 
possible sum he could raise or get together. He had just 
discovered that the Pentoven property was held by Lady 
Trecastle, without any positive legal claim, and that James 
Tregannon, as heir at law, could claim it. Some time after 
this, he discovered that the heir of Tregannon was actually 
under the roof of his own aunt, and that his uncle and 
several eminent lawyers were about to enter a suit at law 
against James Tregannon. The attorney was fearfully 
alarmed. Black George he knew had sailed for America ; 
had he betrayed him and James Tregannon ! But as time 
rolled on he discovered that Mr. Bond was forced, for want 
of sufficient proof, to abandon his intended law suit. To 
his daughter he communicated this intelligence, and that 
there was no doubt but that Mr. Bond, having given his own 
home to Claude Tregannon, would leave him his entire ^t<v- 
perty ; and the kind-hearted girl was Te}casK& fosfc J fl&& ^*s* 
boy was saved from shame and dealitu^oiv^ osA ^wkk* 
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eventually, her father positively asserted, regain his nam* 
and estates. 

Having at length found a party to advance the loan of 
fifty thousand pounds, with the further security — as the 
estate of Tregannon was strictly entailed— of insuring Janpf 
Tregannon's life, the interest and premium to be paid oat 
of the estate, which was to be made over to the lenders #} 
the debt was paid, he set to, in downright earnest, to com- 
plete his plans. All the necessary papers were executed, 
signed, &c. &c, and Mr. Stonehenge, having sent on hi§ 
family to Liverpool, finally managed, as related, to escapq 
to America with the money, writing a letter to James Tre- 
gannon, telling him, as a compensation for his loss, that all 
he had to do was to lay claim to the estate of Pentoven, 
which was at that period worth more than sixty thousand 
pounds, and advising him to apply to an attorney he men* 
tioned, a man notoriously addicted to all cases of chicanery 
and fraud, for assistance. , 

Contrary winds forced the ship in which he sailed intq 
the Cove of Cork, and a succession of gales delayed hef 
there. So great was his terror at this delay, that fiosa 
suspected, from his incoherent expressions, that she had 
been the dupe of her father's artifice, and she determined to 
write to Mr. Bond's lawyer ; she would not bring her father's 
life into peril, but she would free the kind-hearted unqlp 
and aunt from all doubt. 

Mr. Stonehenge and family reached New York ; thence 

he went to , and previous to purchasing a property if 

French Canada, placed the whole of his funds in an appar- 
ently prosperous bank, which failed three weeks afterwards, 
leaving Mr. Stonehenge a pauper in a strange land. . } . 

The event broke his heart, and after six months' real 
suffering he died, leaving his widow and daughter withquf 
the means of subsistence ; but for that noble-hearted, iBjagf- 
getic girl, Mrs. Stonehenge would have followed her mis- 
guided husband to the grave, but l&osa's spirit was not to 
be crushed by misfortune; the wretched father confessed 
all before his death; even the contents, of the crumpled 
paper were told to the horror-stricken Rosa, who felt thafy 
ful that the cursed gold, the cause of all the misery of ner 
family, was gone. Senccioifo ttafc ^rould live by her own 
exertions, and the momewt ^^^^^^k^k^^ w^ws^d 
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to return to England, and terrible as it would be to her, 
•he would obey her father's dying wish, and disclose all she 
knew of the past ; a full narrative of the facts drawn up by 
fcer and signed by her father, was forwarded to England, 
directed to Mr. Saunders, but this document unfortunately 
never reached its destination, the ship being captured by a 
French cruiser. 

Rosa Stonehenge opened a school in Philadelphia, and 
in a very short time, so well did she conduct herself, that 
she was able to live in comparative comfort ; and there we 
leave her and return to England. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Sixty years ago it was not possible to behold a more 
beautiful specimen of naval architecture than the Surinam ; 
the was universally allowed to be tiie handsomest East 
Indiaman on the waters ; it required a critical eye to dis- 
tinguish her from a vessel of war. The government offered 
a large sum for her, having some time before purchased 
nine East India ships, and armed them with twenty-eight 
long eighteen-pounders ; one of the nine, the Glatton,* 
wider the command of Captain Trollope, a few months 
afterwards actually engaged and put to flight a whole 
aquadron of French ships, one of which, the Brutus, was 
four hundred tons larger than the Glatton. 

The Surinam having to perform a long and danger- 
bus voyage alone, was strong-handed, having one hundred 
and twenty- seven men, independently of officers ; and had, 
besides passengers, a most valuable freight; she carried 
twenty long eight-pounders, and four cannonades carrying 
iixty-eight pound balls. 

It was strongly suspected that the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France had despatched Rear- Admiral Sercey with 
a noble fleet of ships to attack our Indian possessions, and 
capture the British and other East-Indian ships ; therefore 
nothing was spared or neglected in fitting out the Surinam. 

On the 28th of October, 179 — , this noble shin left &fe 

* The Glatton had twenty-eight cammaAea <A ws&v&^p&> 
pounds on her lower deck besides. 
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Downs with a favourable breeze from the east, ani 
a press of sail ran down Channel, and soon grip 
broader waters of the Bay of Biscay. 

The parting of our hero from his sister Mary a 
Charles Trecastle, and Fanny from her kind and a&cl 
uncle, was, as might be expected, painful to all; at* 
parted with the full hope of again meeting in a fewrt 

There was a very pleasant party on board the 
nam ; Colonel Denbigh, his lady, and two very oht 
girls, his daughters; Mrs. Salford, with her ■£ 
daughter, both grown up, the son going out as set 
widow lady, with two young children ; and three \ 

of the regiment, then at Calcutta, young men c 

family and gentlemanly appearance. The eldest 
three, Captain Herbert Fitzmaurice, was a young x 
extremely lively and convivial disposition. Thus, i 
noble ship and a fine crew, there was every proepec 
pleasant voyage. ? 

Our hero's extreme youth at first astonished all tj 
sengers, who wondered at so young a man being th 
monder of an Indiaman ; but Claude Tregannon soc 
all their confidence, from his kind and unassuming 
ners, and the evident attention he paid to all the ol 
tions of the first mate, Mr. Burton, in working tin 
first to the Downs, and afterwards in sailing down 
nel ; but before our hero had been a month on bof 
Surinam, he was fully competent, from his previous 
ledge of navigation and the working of ships, to can 
with very litQe instruction, to the end of her voyage 

Colonel Denbigh, a gentleman of high family ai 
ceedingly agreeable manners, about five-and-forty < 
years of age, soon perceived that there was a mot 
Claude Tregannon's going out as commander of thi 
nam, for his conversation fully convinced him that 1 
captain of the vessel, he was not by profession a 
though evidently a skilful, thoughtful, and courageoi 
man. Before the first month was over, the vessel ei 
tered a tremendous gale, dead against her, with a i 
and breaking sea. The tempest lasted for nearly 
days, during which Claude Tregannon, by his cool o 
und judicious management, not ot^ trwi ^tVtaa a\ 
from all the passengers, CB^ee\a\i^ ^aa tara&& ^* 
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a, but elicited the rough, but genuine admiration of the 
^thorough old salt, Mr. Burton, his first mate. Nothing 
unusual occurred during the voyage. After the gale, plea- 
Wit weather followed, and the good ship, without strain- 
in§ a rope yarn, arrived within three days' sail of the , 
mouth of the Ganges, when the breeze lulled and a dead >; 
, -Ofllm followed. 
r Our young commander, on going on deck, just as the 
jm rose above the mighty deep, observed to Mr. Burton— 
* M Is it not rather unusual so dead a calm in these lati- 
tudes at this season?" 

w Light and baffling winds do often occur here/' re- 
< tamed Mr. Burton; "but there's a slight air coming up 
from the west, and, by Jove, I think I see the topsails of a 
large ship rising in the same direction." 

Just then a man in the main-top sung out — 
"A sail, ho— " 

" I should not be surprised," said our hero, " if it turns 
'«t to be one of Admiral Sercey's squadron. The brig we 
•poke yesterday positively asserted that they were cruizing 
iJwithin two days' sail of the mouth of the Ganges, and the 
-aaptain advised us to keep a sharp look-out." 
^ ' " "We shall make this fellow out in a very short time," 
f*£d Mr. Burton, taking his glass and going aloft. 

Claude Tregannon stood watching the rising sails of the 
'/stoip— for ship she was soon made out to be. In a few mo- 
ments he was joined toth by Mr. Burton and the second 
^mate, Mr. Seabright. 

" I can make the vessel out to be a frigate or corvette," 
said Mr. Burton ; " and she brings up a fine breeze." 
■(.'" " If s well to be prepared," said our hero, " should she 
<4un out to be part of Sercey's squadron. There is, you 
know, a corvette named the Begeneree in his squadron, 
>tad, as we were told, a remarkably fast sailer; this may be 
•he," and taking a memorandum-book from his pocket, he 
<an over a- few leaves. " Ah ! look here, Mr. Burton, I 
4*ok down the names that French barque gave us in return 
^4ot the assistance we rendered them— -corvette, Kegeneree, 
'twenty long twelve-pounders, a hundred and sixty-five 
-feen, seven hundred and fifteen tons, the fie»te&t»«A\*sx&r 
*4outoA $hip in the squadron; the ^u^fe,\«^w^fcfc** 
Hb&r&iBalBO a thirty-six gun frigate ca&e&^'fc^^ 8 *^ 



forty-four gun frigate le Forte, and several others^ 8 
us not be caught sleeping. If necessary, we can.ajta 
shot or so with the corvette ftegeneree" :* ' f .,-'., 

All hands were roused, and soon became active}] 
gaged preparing for an enemy, should the advancing 
prove one. ,., n 

The ship's courses were now visible, and. as therqa 
the Surinam began to nil with a fine breeze from tho T ^ 
west, she was put upon her course for the mouth; 9J 
Ganges. They were then, by their reckoning, having/pi 
the Island of Ceylon, though they had not seen it, ,w 
fifteen leagues of the great Andaman Island. [: 

"Watching closely the movements of the stranger-,, 
perceived that as they increased their sail, she did theft 
"Now they could distinctly make her out to be a rem«r) 
beautiful corvette, and had no doubt whatever but; 
she was a French ship of war, from the cut of 
sails, etc. ( 

By this time the sun was high up, and the breeze stf 
the preparations for action had roused the passengers.,, 
first upondeckwere Fanny Fleetwood and Madame D'Afl 
they had heard the rumour from their attendant Hannah, 
there were some apprehensions that they were pursue 
a French vessel, and Fanny's anxious heart beat somsi 
faster as she thought of the probable consequences; < 
action with a sbip of war — for though the Suri 
carried guns and an able crew, an action with a full-ai 
ship was rather alarming. 

Claude was by her side in a moment; he saw she lo 
a little pale, and with a gay smile he said, pressing 
little hand, — 

" So this alarm of a strange ship, Fanny, has depi 
you of your usual slumbers, and banished some of th# j 
from your cheeks." , 

" Ah," said Fanny, casting a look at the advancing 
—a noble sight, for she was covered from deck to t 
with a cloud of canvas. " I always admired a ship q 
Aill sail ; but I confess* at this moment, I would ratita 
the pagodas of Calcutta. Are you sure that it is a fn 
ship, and if it is," and she looked anxiously into hi* j 
with her sweet loving eyaa, " ^ftvafc* ^r&. ^wsk ^a, vJ 
Claude?" 
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* 01 As she spoke, a cloud of smoke burst from the hows of 
the strange ship, and then the loud boom of a cannon pealed 
over the deep. 

* n '/* Ha !" exclaimed Fanny, " there is no doubt of it now." 

( » { : 'And she looked up into her lovers face without evincing 
any sign of fear. 

t(, ^tfjtfy man Dim" said Madame D'Arblay, with a 
shudder, '" there will be a fight, I fear, for that ship sails 
flsfer 1 than we do." 

I ■-« ^e h aT e a heavy cargo," said Claude, " or that would 
nWbe the case. He has, no doubt, hoisted his colours, but 
we cannot see them, the wind being direct aft. And now, 
Ay -Tove," whispered our hero, to Fanny, " you had better 
g&'oelow." 

^1' A* he spoke, Colonel Denbigh and Lieutenant Forester 
atone oh deck, and also the Colonel's two daughters, who at 
citee joined Fanny. 

"I hear we are chased by the tricolour," said the 
Cofonel, addressing our hero, " I see she will be soon within 
gttntehot. She must be a deuced fast craft." 

;v^li this light wind, Colonel, she has decidedly the 
advantage. Ha ! I can make out her colours now, she has 
altered her position a little, and there you may see, with 
tlifepglasfe, the banner of revolutionary France." 

fl i: "By Jove, there it is, sure enough!" said the Colonel, 
aft#t' a look through the glass, " this is awkward ; but I 
sfepjfofce, Captain," he aflded, anxiously, " we must try our 
metal with our old enemies, for I plainly see we cannot 
ofcte*ulher." 

"*■•'" It' is my duty," said Claude Tregannon, " to avoid an 
encounter as long as I can, on account of both cargo and 
ptesengers ; but if we cannot avoid it, and I feel satisfied 
wHfo this breeze we cannot, we must show our foes that the 
British ensign, even from the peak of an East Indiaman, is 
tdifete ftspected and dreaded. I am not all alarmed for the 
rdbttR£ We have a fine, high-spirited crew, four heavy can- 
nwfatite&; that I think will astonish them, and we are twice 
tfcte&TtOTnage; so I beg you, Colonel, to take the ladies 
bdMti? <fnd re-assure them." And turning to the Misses Den- 
bijglrf who; pale and frightened, had apiptoac^^L &<s5fe ^ ^ofc 
epmeiiQt'he said with a gay smile \ cc ^tou TO&sfc xfck^te 
lUtumed, dear ladies, if we make a little noise^iarc &aStf3*\ 
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more than usual, but I trust not sufficient to spdl yonr 
appetites." 

Another gun from the French corvette — the ball striking 
the water within a few yards of the stern, and actually 
dashing the spray over the tafrail, sent the two Misses Den- 
bigh, with a cry of alarm, into the cabin. 

Fanny Fleetwood, so far from turning pale, or showing 
signs of fear, with a flush on her cheek, advanced with a 
steady step, and holding out her hand to her lover, said,— 

" Of course we are useless lumber, and must get out of 
the way. God bless you, Claude," she continued, in a firm, 
clear voice, " I know you will do your duty." 

"With a look of devoted affection, he kissed her hand, 
and led her to the companion stairs, saying, — 

"Be of good heart, my beloved, with God's help we 
Bhall beat this corvette off. 

All now became eager and excited on board the Suri- 
nam ; to escape by sailing was out of the question, there- 
fore Claude gladly followed the secret desire of his own 
heart, and that was to fight the stranger. In a moment the 
etudding sails were all in, the courses brailed and furlted, 
and the Surinam brought up on the starboard tack, with 
the English ensign floating out steadily and cheeringly in 
the breeze. The water was remarkably smooth, and the 
breeze quite sufficient to work the ship. 

This sudden manoeuvre of the Surinam seemed to startle 
the crew of the French corvette, and before they had time 
either to recover from their astonishment, or take in their 
cloud of canvas, the Surinam was kept away a point or 
two, and two of the long sixty-eight-pound cannonades 
brought to bear upon her, and fired. The unexpected dis- 
charge of such unusually heavy metal on board an East 
India ship, perfectly confounded the Frenchman, as they 
crashed through his rigging, and brought down his main 
topmast, with the whole of its lumber of sails, top-gallant- 
mast, and rigging. Nevertheless, he fired a broadside into 
the Surinam as she went in stays, which did no damage, 
except cutting away a couple of topsail sheets, and badly 
wounding the mizen topmast. 

The Surinam, now on her larboard tack, and the crew 
of the French corvette having ^ax&$ &&«x&& away her 
lumber, and brought the fchi^ on, a, VvsA, T&\nx&£&. 'Qm^ 
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Surinam's fire, with her long eight-pounders, and thus for 
twenty minutes, a rapid and sharp cannonade was ex- 
changed. As yet only three men were hurt on board the 
Tndimmfiii, when one of the heavy cannonades, pointed by 
Claude himself, who left the working of the ship in the 
hands of the experienced Mr. Burton, who handled her 
splendidly, brought down the fore-topmast of the corvette. 
A loud and hearty cheer — a British cheer — pealed over the 
deep. The next moment the four heavy guns having been 
brought on the one side, were discharged into the corvette, 
at a distance of scarcely three hundred yards, creating ter- 
rible havoc amongst the spars, and leaving her so completely 
crippled that she lay motionless, and entirely at the mercy 
of the Surinam to rake her. 

■ Just then the Surinam came close up, intending to cross 
her stern and give her a broadside, previous to which 
Claude Tregannon, with a speaking trumpet in his hand, 
sprung upon the bulwarks, and hailing the ship, called to 
her to surrender, or he would rake her. This the French- 
man replied to by a volley of musketry, which, strange to 
say, passed by our hero, leaving him untouched, but 
wounding several of the men who were looking out over the 
*ide. The next moment the Surinam's broadside was 
poured in upon the encumbered deck of the corvette with 
deadly effect, and the captain being killed by the last dis- 
charge, the tricolour was hauled down, and the splendid 
corvette, the Begeneree, surrendered, after a short but 
sharp conflict of forty-five minutes. 

As the tricolour fell a loud cheer rose from the Suri- 
nam's crew, and Colonel Denbigh, and all the officers 
on board, who remained, on deck the whole time, heartily 
shook hands with their young commander, and the worthy 
Mr. Burton, complimenting them on the victory they had 
fio gallantly gained ; but Claude Tregannon saw only the 
sweet face of Fanny Fleetwood standing close to the com- 
panion stairs, leaning on the arm of Hannah, with her eyes 
fixed upon him, and the tears rolling down her cheeks. She 
had witnessed his act of hailing the corvette, had stood, 
though her heart beat wildly, as the Frenchman aimed a 
volley of musketry at her lover, some of the balls even 
piercing the boom above her head, arid, ^ck?kc&% ^ss&sse^ 
out of it, and even when the thunder oi ^Cs&fc ^resassi^ 
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broadside shook the ship, still the devoted girl: stood 

unmoved. Seeing — thinking — of nothing but him she 

idolised. ' • - ; l* 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Ok the 24th of March, 17 — , the Surinam, -with heir 
prize, the corvette, under jury masts, was sailing up the 
broad Ganges, with the City of Calcutta before her. 

We do not intend to inflict on our readers any descrip- 
tion of Indian people, or the buildings and curiosities of Cal- 
cutta. We have books of voyages and travels over every 
know and unknown land under the sun. Ladies and gentle- 
men traverse the globe for mere amusement ; in met, a voy-. 
age round the world, by a curious and adventurous lady, is- 
quite a bagatelle at the present day. Therefore, any of pur 
readers feeling any curiosity concerning Calcutta and its 
motly and strange inhabitants, will And abundant materials 
for satisfying their curiosity in the literature of the day. 

We shall merely say, that the Surinam and her pri^e 
came to an anchor in the usual ground for East-Indiamen* 
and that, in a few hours, all the passengers were landed*. 
after taking a most warm and friendly leave of their hand- 
some commander. 

Fanny Fleetwood's deep anxiety about her father's 
health was relieved before the vessel came to an anchor. Ere 
she could sail up the one hundred miles of the noble, though 
dirty yellow river into the Hoogly, her arrival in the river 
was known in Calcutta, and a boat, with a gay awning, and 
a dozen rowers, belonging to Mr. Fleetwood, met them many 
miles before they reached their anchorage, and rejoiced 
Fanny's heart with the intelligence that her father was very 
much better, though unable to leave his mansion to meet 
her. 

Fanny and Madame D' Arblay therefore proceeded at once 
to her father's magnificient mansion ; our hero promising 
to visit Mr. Fleetwood the following day. There were for- 
malities to go through ; and his prize, which excited consi- 
derable curiosity and admiration, had also to be visited by 
the authorities, and the officers and men disposed off. i 

It was most gratifying to \a& iee\o^ \fc\skRr« ^O&al his 
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^reception by Mr. Fleetwood would be of a kind most reas- 
aoring — fox scarcely had Fanny arrived at her father's re* 
sidence, than a messenger was dispatched with a letter, 
written by her, but dictated by Mr. Fleetwood himself. It 
was all tho most sanguine lover could wish — Mr. Fleetwood 
insisting that as soon as he possibly could leave his ship he 
should take up his abode in his house — Fanny, in a post- 
script' adding — that her father had been positively ordered 
Mry his physicians to return to Europe, as nothing but his 
native air could prolong his life. This was delightful intel- 
ligence. 

'Accordingly, the following day, having satisfied the 
authorities, and gone through some tedious forms respecting 
his prise, he was able to leave the rest of the duty to be 
jferfbrmed by Mr. Burton and the second mate, and set out 
iii a palanquin sent for him to visit Mr. Fleetwood, who re- 
sided on one side of the noble Chandrine road, which con- 
sists of splendid palaces on both sides. At sunset, this road 
"becomes the resort of all the aristocracy of Calcutta, and, 
like the Prado of Madrid, or the Corso at Naples, the Lungo- 
I^arno in Florence, is crowded by gay equipages, with 
*fack-up Baboos, a Kajah or too, followed by a multitude 
«of attendants, and ladies and gentlemen, of European origin, 
mounted on beautiful horses. 

Claude Tregannon would much rather have walked than 
'^bfe'eooped up in a palanquin, but quietly conforming to the 
ddstom of the country, he arrived at Mr. Fleetwood's man- 
sion, somewhat astonished and amused at the strange sights 
lie hiad witnessed on the way. 

k»- Mr. Fleetwood was at this period about sixty-three; he 
I'Was much % taller than his brother — somewhat pale, thin, 
-and yellow — yet his features were very handsome, and his 
vflgure gave evidence that, though weak from long illness, he 
• r nrttst in his youth, have possessed considerable dignity and 
gracefulness. Claude was greatly pleased with his manner 
"imd bearing ; while Mr. Fleetwood himself was forcibly 
attracted by the appearance of his child's preserver, and his 
simple, prepossessing manners. A suite of chambers was 
prepared for him, attendants placed at his disposal, and Mr. 
[Fleetwood himself, before the expiration of three weeks^ 
placed his daughter's hand in that of \tafe <mY^j*&. ^wsa% 
man, saying — 
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" The only wish, of my heart was that I might live to 
again behold my daughter, and that I might find the person; 
upon whom she had bestowed her heart worthy of her. Mjr 
wishes are fulfilled — I feel proud of her choice — you pre* 
served her young life, and she has loved you ever since with 
an affection not to be surpassed. You have told me candidly, 
how you are situated, and that in reality you have as yet no 
name to give my child. Even if such was really the case- 
but I know it is not so — so confident do I feel, from all I 
have heard, and now judge from what I have seen — for after 
fifty years' intercourse with the world, I fancy I can read 
most human hearts — that I would bestow my child's hand 
upon you, assured that her happiness was secured by a union 
with one, I thank God, who possesses a noble and virtuous 
mind, one who will cherish in his heart and soul the treasure 
I bestow upon him. I talk not of wealth, for I think I have 
read your heart, and the love of gold has no place there, 
but this I will say, should you fail in establishing your claim, 
I will, if God spares me, at once make a will leaving you 
and my child all I possess, on the condition of your taking 
my name ; and though only a British merchant, the name 
of Fleetwood may rank with the best in the land for honour 
and probity." 

This noble and generous conduct of Mr. Fleetwood 
affected our hero exceedingly ; his mind was relieved from 
all anxiety, and in the society of Fanny and her father time 
fled rapidly. But Mr. Fleetwood's physicians urged him 
to hasten his departure ; and as all his affairs in the east had 
been previously settled, he himself was extremely anxious to 
return to Europe ; the homeward-bound ships would not be 
able to sail for more than two months, and the Surinam 
could not be ready sooner. It was therefore resolved to re- 
turn to England in the corvette Claude Tregannon had cap- 
tured — the information he had received concerning the 
corvette, was only partially correct — it did not belong to 
Admiral Sercey's squadron, but had only sailed in company 
with them — she was a privat » corvette, and had two hun- 
dred men on board ; was splendidly fitted out, and built 
expressly for speed, had taken several prizes, and had a very 
large amount of specie ; she was therefore a valuable capture, 
and the crew of the Surinam "Vfo\x\d. %taxe a considerable 
sum. Mr. Fleetwood havmg \sva$&asfc& ^cva «sn^ && 
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was re- masted end fully repaired, and selecting fifty men 
from the Surinam, the Teasel, rc-christened, and named The 
"Water Witch, was soon ready for sea, Mr. Seabright return- 
ing as first mate, while Mr. Burton remained to command 
the Indiaman. Thus in .nine weeks after his arrival in Cal- 
cutta, Claude Tregannon sailed from thence, as commander 
of the Water Witch, with a picked crew of fifty men, and 
carrying ten guns, long twelve-pounders, instead of eight, 
with one of the heaviest pivot-guns yet mounted. 

The Water Witch got under weigh with a favourable 
breeze, and having cleared the Mouths of the Ganges, bore 
away for England, keeping close along the coast of Ceylon 
in order to avoid the French cruisers. Off the Island they 
were spoken to by an English frigate, who thought she had 
a prize from the build of the corvette. From her they 
learned that Admiral Sercey's fleet, after a severe action 
with the Arrogant and Victorious, had sailed for the Isle Du 
Boi in the Archipelago of Margui, and that the English ships 
were gone to Madras; therefore all danger from Admiral 
Sercey's fleet was at an end. Claude Tregannon then steered 
direct for the Cape, where they arrived without adventure, 
all parties in high spirits, Air. Fleetwood already much 
better, and Fanny as happy as her affectionate heart could 
wish. 

Passionately fond of the sea, Claude delighted in the 
beautiful vessel he had taken and then commanded ; her 
sailing, armed as she then was, was remarkable, and her 
qualities undeniable as a sea-boat, having been well tried in 
some severe gales after losing sight of Ceylon, and also in 
passing through the Mozambique Channel, where they had 
encountered tremendous squalls. 

After ten days' pleasant delay at the Cape, the Water 
Witch again put to sea, with several homeward-bound mer- 
chantmen ; but such was her speed, that long before night, 
not one sail was to be seen upon the vast expanse of water, 
through which the little vessel was ploughing her way, with 
a spanking breeze upon her quarter. 

" How fortunate we are, dear Claude !" said Fanny, 
some days after leaving the Cape, as she walked the deck 
leaning on her lover's arm ; for the sea, excepting tha ts&- 
xnendous long toU that always exists in 1&*ate\a&VQta», ^*» 
perfectly smooth. " Thank God, thoB ^o^ogfc «tosl *rb»» 
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to restore my kind father. He breathes freer, and his ajh" 
petite is better." 

" He is looking mnch brighter and better everyway, 
dearest," said Claude, " and, no doubt, the bracing air of 
his native land will give him increased vigour." 

" How long, with this wind, if it holds, Claude, will it 
take us to reach St. Helena, as my father wishes to stop a 
few days there ? He benefitted wonderfully by the fort± 
night we spent at the Cape ; it breaks the length of the 
voyage to him. As to me, I should make a capital sailor's 
wife, dear Claude — provided I was to be first mate," she' 
added, with her sunny smile. 

" I'm afraid, Fanny, replied her lover, "unless, as yotf 
say, you could be first mate of your husband's ship, he would' 
be very apt to make few voyages. The breeze freshens/ 
and if so, I dare say we shall be able to see Diana's Peak 
before sunset on Thursday.' ' 

It was not, however, till early on Saturday morning' 
that the high peak of Diana, in the Island of St. Helena, 
was seen rising out of the wide waste of waters, like a spire. 
After a week's repose in James's Town, which Mr. Fleets 
wood greatly enjoyed, they were again under weigh, and, 
without accident or adventure, arrived in the early part of 
October within sight of the Spanish coast. 

Our hero then considered it best to keep well away for 
the coast of Ireland, in order to avoid meeting any of the 
French vessels of war cruizing in the Bay of Biscay ; but' 
the wind blowing strong from the north-east, with a heavy 
sea, forced them in nearer the French coast than he wished, 
and rendered him rather anxious. For thirty-six hours' 
they were obliged to lie to ; and as the gale ceased, though 
still blowing strong, thick, hazy weather ensued. 

" "We must keep a very sharp look-out," said our hero 1 , 
to Mr. Seabright. " We are in very awkward ground;' 
with this northerly wind and haze — two things that do 1 
not often come together." 

"When they do, sir," said Mr. Seabright, shaking 
himself clear of a considerable amount of moisture, " thejr 
usually precede some heavy gale from another quarter. 'F 
wish it would clear, for we may get rather too near to 
some of Johnny Crapau&'s crmzeis." 

The next day the wind veered ^*\i\NXr, mVta&<stfe>£\^B& 
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they could just lay their course, the weather still foggy 
arid the sea troubled. Just an hour before sunset, with * 
sh^ft of wind to the westward, the fog suddenly dispersed, 
4nd right in their course they beheld three large ships, not 
more than a league from them, standing towards the French 
(toast,, under single-reefed topsails. 

t The corvette waB evidently perceived at the same mo- 
meiit by the strange ships, for the smallest vessel of the 
tjxree immediately tacked, and then hoisted her top-gallant 
soils over their reefed top-sails. Thus she would be enabled 
to; pass across their bows, if they stood in as they Were 
then standing. Fanny and Madame d'Arblay had just left 
the deck to join Mr. Fleetwood at tea, and our hero resolved 
qot to alarm them, when perhaps, after all, the strangers 
might be British vessels. 

But Mr. Seabright, having carefully examined them, 
through his glass, pronounced them to be two large French 
frigates and a corvette. 

'"'. " This is awkward, Mr. Seabright," observed Claude ; 
" we must keep away a little, and not let that craft pass 
within hail. They may mistake us easily enough for a 
Frerfch corvette, and we can show them the tri-colour ; but 
should they hoist signals, we shall have to make a run- 
it will not do to show fight with two large frigates in sight." 

jr.-," The dusk will favour us, sir," said Mr. . Seabright, 
"and during the night we can easily get away from them* 
TJtjiere is no moon, and the sky is overcast." 

4 ,The crew of the Water Witch were anxiously watching 
th£ , corvette, which seemed to sail remarkably fast. Just 
then the two frigates tacked, and stood after the corvette* 

j. The sun had set, and the breeze was unfortunately 
liming. The French corvette was within a mile of them, 
and, without tacking, she could not get any nearer, for the 
Water Witch was gradually edging oh? the wind. The 
frenchman evidently perceived this, for, firing a gun, she 
hoisted her colours. 

,_.,"Ihe tri-colour, as I said," remarked Mr. Seabright, 
a$(} one of the crew having the French flag ready, the next 
ZD/oment it fiew out from the peak. 

,,. Immediately a signal was hoisted by the eneuv<^ «suL 
though Claude Tregannon was quite \^crcaxi\,c&*\\fcTS!kftW^ 
iifgf, another was hoisted in return, homing ito&tVkfcVaai*** 
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ing haze and faint light of the evening might mystify He 
enemy with respect to the flags. Everything was ready an 
board the Water Witch to Bet additional canvas, and maWa 
run of it, for the two frigates sailed faster than the corvette. 
, The Frenchman evidently were not satisfied with our hero's 
code of signals, for another gun, shotted, was fired, and 
then one of the frigates signalled the corvette. 

" We must square away before the wind, sir," saidjfr. 
Seabright ; "it won't do ; they are right in our course. If we 
run for about four hours, and then lower away everything, 
they will pass us in the night ; it will be a very dark one." 

In a moment the Water Witch was put before the wind, 
and covered over with every stitch of canvas she could cany. 

Bang ! went one of the frigate's long eighteen-poundei, 
which roused Fanny Fleetwood and the party belo w. Fanny 
was on deck in a moment. 

"What is the firing for, Claude?" she most anxiously 
demanded ; but before he could well reply, her quick eye 
rested on the three ships, though they were then seen but 
indistinctly in the fading twilight. 

•'You have caught me running away, Fanny," said our 
hero, with a gay smile to hide his uneasiness ; " yon see 
we have got too close to some of the French cruisers during 
the fog." 

11 1 trust in God you will outsail them," she anxiously 
exclaimed. " It would be dreadful to fall into the hands 
of the French — ah me ! and we so near home." 

"You must not be desponding, my beloved," replied 
Claude ; " we are outsailing that vessel rapidly — in half- 
an-hour she will be out of sight — and during the night we 
will alter our course, and, please God, see old England after 
to-morrow." 

Fanny continued above with Madame D'Arblay, walk- 
ing, and earnestly conversing with her lover till none of 
the French ships were visible from the deck, and then, 
somewhat reassured, descended to the cabin — no light was 
shown on board the Water Witch; but, unfortunately, 
the wind, about the beginning of the second watch, died 
away, and a stark calm ensued. It was intensely dark, 
and very overcast, with a heavy swell from the nor* -west 
quarter. 

" This is very mi£ortanfcte > " u^Kx. fcratoc^N. ^ " to 
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Ais lost half-hour I have been fancying I can make oat a 
light astern of us — if so, it must be the corvette— the wind 
lidding on with her longer than it did with us." 

Our hero looked astern, and after a few moments, per- 
ceived the light, and turning his night glass upon it, 
' regarded it steadily. 

"I greatly fear that is the corvette/' he remarked, 
"making a night signal to one of the frigates. It does 
jiot advance, therefore she is now becalmed as well as our- 
, aelves. No doubt she will be within gun-shot of our pivot- 
gun in the morning, and if she is, we must try and cripple 
Iter before the frigate comes up ; then, if the wind rises, 
which no doubt it will with the sun, we will try our speed 
with the frigate.'' 

■■■"■'■ " We can do that very well, sir," answered Mr. Sea- 
bright; ." but if the calm continues, the frigates will send 
their boats, and it's net possible, with our few hands, to 
successfully resist them." 

" It's scarcely possible it will last a calm like this with 
such a sky," said our young Commander; "and at this 
time of the year." ■ 

"•Well, I should think not, sir," returned the old sea- 
man ; " but there's no knowing; had you not better turn in 
for a couple of hours, sir, it will give you fresh vigour." 

" No," said Claude, " I feel no want of sleep ; in fact, 
I am too anxious ; you thorough seamen can sleep under 
all circumstances — I am only a young hand, and cannot 
command sleep ; had I no one on board, and the conse- 
quences were only to be endured by ourselves, I should 
think lightly of our situation — but captivity and its hard- 
ships would kill Mr. Fleetwood, and, perhaps, break his 
daughter's heart ; such events would be worse than five 
'thousand deaths to me." 

*f God forbid, sir, that such a catastrophe should occur !" 
-said Mr. Seabright, earnestly. " We are certainly in a 
ticklish situation ; still many things may occur to get us 
out of it — a good breeze of wind for one. Perhaps we may 
see some of our British cruizers with the daylight — there 
must be some of them off the French coast on the look 
out." 

With the very Bret break of dawn, \ke c&mstf^^xiwBssfc- 
iag, all the crew of the Water WitcWero on ^<2fc> *»%^ 
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looking out, for the thought of a French prison had nothing 
very agreeable in it. There was a thin, grey base upori 
the surface of the ocean, but, above it, the t»U span afri 
sails of the French corvette were plainly Visible— she Was* 
within range of the Water Witch's pivot carronade, tfoougfe 
infinitely too heavy metal for such a ship as the Water* 
Witch to carry for actual service. * 

Still our hero, having witnessed the terrible havoc per- 
formed by the heavy guns in the Surinam, determined^ 
before leaving Calcutta, to have one heavy gun fitted intrf 
the Water Witch as a pivot-gun. He now resolved to make 
use of it in crippling the French corvette, before she cotdd 
bring any of her guns to bear upon them. Mr. Seabrigfct 
considered her to be an eighteen-gun corvette, fitted with 
twelve-pounders ; if so, with her compliment of men, she 
was too weighty an antagonist to encounter at doss 
quarters. 

On the sun's rising, the fog lifted, and the sky began to 
wear a most threatening aspect— as yet not a breath of air 
was stirring— but they perceived that the corvette was 
creeping up, with her three boats a-head towing her— aa* 
three miles astern was one of the frigates ; the other wis 
nearly hull down. 

The moment the corvette could bring her broadside to 
bear, she opened fire upon the Water Witch, evidently to 
try her range, but the balls fell very short. 

"Ah! mounseer," exclaimed one of the crew of the 
Water Witch, patting the breech of the swivel, " you want 
to play bowls, do you ? well, here's a dose for you that will 
spoil your bowling." 

The Water Witch was brought round with some diffi- 
culty, and the gun pointed, aim taken by Mr. Seabrigkt, 
and the match applied. Our hero, having half- an- hour be- 
fore gone below, and communicated to the ladies and Mr. 
Fleetwood, through Hannah, who was up and dressed, not 
to be alarmed, as he was going to try his heavy gun upon 
the French corvette. This intelligence roused them all up 
at once. The gun was no sooner fired than all hands 
eagerly watched the effect. It was elevated so as to damage 
the spars of the corvette. The elevation, however, was not 
sufficient, or else the &i%tencft wt» ^watax ^am m^vwed, 
ftr tho ball struck the TOtet m\tosn**ta« i«ftfc <*^tofe\#si* 
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towing, eovenng them with spray, and actually bounding 
4Vun the water clear over them, striking the corvette in 
#re bow*, smashing and tearing away the starboard oat* 
beads, and doing considerable mischief. The astonishment 
ff. the Frenchmen was great — in a moment they ceased 
tewing, and got on board as fast as they could. Just then 
several cats' paws of wind fell upon the water — the nearest 
frigate got the breeze first, then the corvette ; it was a fresh 
breeze, and she came bowling along with it, though not a 
fapeath, at that time, filled the sails of the Water Witch. 
jTuat at this instant the gun was again ready, and our hero 
took a steady aim at the corvette's masts. The next mo- 
ment the match was applied, and a loud cheer told the 
mult. Down came the corvette's fore-top-mast with all 
its gear, and a few minutes afterwards the Water Witch 
was dashing away through the sparkling sea under a strong 
breeze at south-west. 
x .> fanny, leaning on the arm of her lather, was now on 

4tck. 

r . "I see, Claude," said Mr. Fleetwood, "you are learn- 
ing to become a thorough seaman rapidly — you have spoiled 
that corvette's speed for some hours, at all events. If we 
do not find the frigate too fast for us, all will be well ; 
tome of those French vessels sail remarkably fast." 

i ■ " At all events," remarked our hero, in a serious tone, 

"that one seems to go along very fast." 

t.»:< Fanny looked up into her lover's face, as she let her 
soft, fair hand rest on his. 

j i ■..-" You have been up all night, dear Claude ; do come 
below and take some breakfast, Madame is waiting for us." 
■.!■ "Well, I will go and make a hasty meal, so as to be 
ready for anything; but as long as the wind holds, there 
i*,Fery little to fear." 

r \ So saying } he and his anxious bethrothed descended to 
tfee cabin. 



■v ■ 

«£*■■■■ CHAPTER XXXI. 



■i „T»» morning meal* usually so oheexfiai, -«%& w$S&3 
cansumao, and almost in silence, ihou^la. outiwo^^stBL- 
mMde% : $x>WD&bimMA£, said all he wa!4\& wmsw»T£«»ss! 
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and Madame D'ArJblay, Mr. Fleetwood also speaking JelflM0» 

fully and hopefully. Having made a hasty breakfast, odr 
hero again hurried on deck. It was blowing much stronger, 
and a heavy thunder-storm appeared to be brewixg tothe 
eastward, and coming up against the wind ; altogether m 
Mr. Seabright said, "there was nothing very pieasanfrm 
the aspect of the weather, and the frigate was oairyiogxia 
with a vengeance." 

The corvette was still following, and with his glawour 
hero could perceive they were working with might Arid 
main, getting up a spare topmast. 

"We must get our craft upon a wind, sir, said Kr» 
Seabright, "or the frigate will overhaul us. She is a 
power&il ship, dead before the wind." 

"I have been thinking so these last few minute*/' 
answered Claude ; " but if we do, we shall have to part 
within shot of the corvette, who you see has altered her 
course, and we cannot get on the other tack, for we shotdd 
then be cut off by the sternmost frigate. 

" It's not easy to out-manceuvre three such customers," 
observed Mr. Seabright, going forward to watch for a fa- 
vourable moment for reducing their canvas and getting their 
vessel upon a wind. 

This in less than ten minutes was effected, and all was- 
secure; they then felt the full force of the gale, which 
caused the Water Witch, under her topsails and courses, to- 
heel over, so as nearly to bury her guns in the sea. They 
watched the frigate anxiously ; the next moment she shot 
mujestioally into the wind, reducing her enormous mass of 
canvas like magic; and taking in her top-gallant sails* 
lowered the masts at the same time. 

" By Jove !" exclaimed onr hero, " she's strong handed, 
and skilfully worked ; now comes the critical moment, for 
wo shall pass within less than musket-shot of the corvette, 
though there is not much to apprehend from, her guns in 
this tumble of a sea." 

On a wind, the Water Witch was a most splendid 
sailor; she was evidently leaving the frigate, who did 
not — although a very fast craft — appear to carry her 
ftiiivna steadily. Being prepared -to exchange broadsides 
with tho oorvotto, tn passant, «SV YuhA% \fo*A mriously 
Wntohiug tho moment ttiej wo& -^toftftsi t»q^ Vj*. 
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then a tremendous peal of thunder roared over the deep. 
Xbe next instant the gale lulled, and another peal, that 
seemed like the crash of a thousand pieces of artillery, 
burst over their heads, and, like magic, the gale suddenly 
eeaaed, not even a breath of air remained, leaving the 
Waiter Witch rolling heavily in the trough of the sea. In 
the pause between the stunning peals of thunder and the 
vivid flashes of lightning, almost blinding them, the French 
torvette, then within range, opened fire upon the Water 
Witch, though she rolled terribly herself. The ladies were 
utterly confounded by the terrific violence of the storm, 
but Claude Tregannon was neither disspirited nor deprived 
of his. presence of mind. Naturally quick and energetic, 
the greater the danger he felt himself involved in, the 
more his spirit and determination increased. Though not 
expecting to do much mischief in the then agitated state of 
the sea, he nevertheless poured a broadside into the cor- 
vette, after hoisting the flag of Old England. But heaven's 
artillery soon silenced the feeble imitation of man ; and so 
terrible became the increasing lightning, and so repeated 
and awful the crashes of thunder, that both crews paused 
and looked around with some degree of awe. In a few 
minutes Mr. Seabright's voice was heard calling, with a 
loud voice, "Furl top-sails — and brail the main-sail! for 
here comes the squalL It struck the French corvette first. 
Sheets and tacks were let fly in a moment ; and away flew 
the sails, split into ribbons. On came the corvette, buried 
in a mass of foaming water. The crew of the Water Witch 
had just time to furl their main-sail, when the squall 
reached them. Unfortunately her position was not so fa- 
vourable for receiving the force of the tempest; as the 
hurricane came from eastward, she heeled over with the 
fury of the blast, her top-sails split, and, before she could 
recover the shock and be made to answer the helm, the 
French ship ran right into them, with a tremendous crash. 
A scene of awful confusion ensued. Even amidst the 
horrors of the storm, a furious, though short, hand to hand 
.conflict took place. Locked together, their bulwarks shat- 
tered, both their top-masts broke off at the caps, the French 
crew, more than one hundred in number, tau£ft&, ro&as& 
And joatol in hand, on board the doomed ^^Xet^V^ 
Though only fifty in all, the crew and. t\ievc <3<rafe% wsjwi 
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fought with a gallantry and desperation that stag^ifii^ffik 
frenchmen. The second lieutenant of the corvetfei.y™'*. 
savage oath, urged on his crew, and leaping ontyimimm- 
self, discharged his pistol at Claude Tregannon. $e mjssed 
his aim, and his intended victim ran him throUgn with hia 
cutlass. Still numbers poured in on them ; sotn^tlmea,*!!^ 
tremendous crashing of the two entangled vessels thl^iM 
the combatants off their legs, while the shouts, c urttesj- aia 
cries of the enraged Frenchmen were drowned atidsjnft- 
thered by the continued peals of thunder burstirjjf. over 
them. Forced by numbers to retreat, our hero still ibijgfitf 
inch by inch, till the first lieutenant of the corvette, throw- 
ing himself on board with a fresh body of men, forced' ll&f 
crew of the Water Witch down below. 

Overpowered by the pressure of the enemy, Clause: Wag. 
driven down the companion stairs ; as he descended,^ n*fr 
felt the arm of the anxious Fanny thrown round his beck, 
as if to shield him from a shower of blows aimed' a^tirix 
by his enraged and furious assailants. 

" Merciful heavens ! Claude," she exclaimed, trembMpg 1 
with the excitement she felt, "you are bleeding." .[ ' ' 

"It is nothing, my beloved," exclaimed our hero, 'ill 
a voice of intense bitterness, " but that squall has lost ua 
the ship." / J 

Madame D'Arblay, though fearfully alarmed, said— 

" They will not injure me. I shall be set free, and 1"" 
will say Fanny is my daughter." '" u 

"Ha!" exclaimed Mr. Fleetwood, "that is agdod'nbv 
tion. Hush, here they come ; beware, my child, show' no'' 
interest in me — God will shield us yet." 

As he spoke, an officer, followed by several armed salt- . 
ors, descended the cabin stairs and entered the saloon, fibs 
was a tall, handsome man, about seven or eight-anjl- 
twenty ; he halted when he perceived the ladies, and po-' 
litely removed his hat, saying, as he looked with some sur-' 
prise at Claude Tregannon, who stood leaning on his 8ta>ra, r 
by the side of Mr. Fleetwood — ' 

" You, I presume, monsieur, are the commander of t^a' 
vessel, which I find is not a ship of war." 7 4 *' * 

" Such is the case, monsieur," returned our hero; {'"that 
sudden hurricane placed us in ^owt -^oroetr WW^<&«» 
he handed his sword to tixe Tran^Taaa^ ^W\k&*a^vS 
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turning to his men, desired thorn to leave the cabin. " I 
trust/* continued Claude, " that these ladies, who are your 
Countrywomen, will be kindly treated." 

The lieutenant looked surprised, but at once replied — 
"If they were not French, sir, their .sex would secure 
their instant protection, but as countrywomen they will be 
set free. May I request, madame, your name. Strange to 




. madame. 
f ' What !" exclaimed the Frenchman, with a stari of 
astonishment. "The Countess D'Arblay, wife of Jean 
FhOibertFArblay?" 

Before she could reply, a loud voice from above hailed 
p lieutenant, saying — 

f **"A signal, sir, from the frigate— three large ships, 
Irtish men-of-war, coming up from the eastward." 

^fla," cried the Frenchman, with a start; and turning 
tp ,Cjlaude Tiegannon and Mr. Fleetwood, "these ladies 
will receive every attention. Will you, gentlemen, please 
tp.folipw me." 

. ,, Remonstrance was useless; neither did our hero or Mr. 
Fleetwood like to betray any great emotion; but poor 
Fanny burst into a flood of tears, as she held out her hands, 
one to her father, the other to her lover. The Frenchman 
hastened on deck. Clasping his beloved in his arms, and 
pressing a kiss upon her lips, Claude bounded up the stairs, 
slowly followed by Mr. Fleetwood. 
< ,T Claude Tregannon, not seeing any of his own crew upon 
the deck, stood anxiously waiting till the lieutenant gave 
hfy. orders. He perceived that the Water Witch and the 
French corvette were hove to within a couple of hundred 
yirefs of each other. The thunder still roared in the dis- 
tapbe— the terrific fury of the squall had ceased, and a 
strong east wind prevailed. Within three miles were the . 
two Trench frigates under close-reefed topsails, and at 
about double that distance could be distinguished two large 
ships standing towards them, under topsails alone, close- 

' ' " I am ordered," said the offlceT w^o YuA <3&at^g& t&^&a 
loiter Witch, ;' to send all the priaonexa ou\*mk&.^ ^^ 
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rette, and to make sail with this vessel, which I find is 
private property. Allow me to say, sir, it astonishes me 
that yon so gallantly attempted to defend yourself with 
such a force surrounding you. I am happy to tell you, 
however, that except a few severe cutlass and pistol wounds, 
your men are comparatively well off. Your second shot 
killed four of our men. By the fall of the topmast we lost 
two others, and several were severely wounded in boarding 
you, which, I am sorry to say, has greatly enraged our 
captain. Pardon me if I give you a little advice, for some- 
how you have interested me much. I tell you, in confidence, 
I am nephew to the Countess D'Arblay, and I know that 
the beautiful girl below cannot be her daughter. Nay, 
monsieur, you need not be alarmed, I will not betray her. 
I can guess her motive for passing off this young lady as 
her daughter, and, depend on it, it will answer. Her husband 
is a person of consequence, at this moment — he has been 
many years in prison. Pardon me, I can say no more now." 

As he concluded, a gun was fired from the corvette, 
and signals hoisted. Our hero was surprised and perplexed 
at the Frenchman's communication ; he was perfectly aware 
that to any one previously acquainted with Madame D'Ar- 
blay, it would be impossible to pass off Fanny aa her 
daughter, as it was not more than fourteen years since she 
had left France, and had then no children. 

In a few moments four boats came from the corvette, 
and two were launched from the "Water Witch ; the crew 
of the latter were brought up from below, and the wounded 
were to stay on board. Claude spoke to his men kindly 
and cheeringly, telling them to keep up their spirits, as 
they would soon be exchanged, and he trusted they would 
receive good treatment. 

They all seemed delighted to see him, and that he was 
unhurt, and told him not to be uneasy about them — that 
they had given the monsieurs a pretty good dose consider- 
ing, and had it not happened that they were taken aback 
by the thunder squall they should have escaped, or even 
had their crew mustered thirty more men, they would 
never have taken the Water Witch by boarding. In half 
an hour they were all on board the corvette, only thirty 
French sailors being left to \afcfc \taa ^*tec "Witch into 
■Eochefort harbour, one oi^e^^'a^^asfe. 
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Oar hero and Mr. Fleetwood were the last to leave the 
Water Witch, and through the kindness of Lieutenant 
Laland some portion of their private effects was taken with 
them, and a brief, very brief parting was allowed, leaving 
fanny distracted about her father and lover, whilst madame 
was bewildered and amazed on hearing that her husband 
was not only alive, but one of the leaders of the revolution- 
ay army. She contrived to whisper to Claude — 

" Be of good heart, — Lieutenant Laland is my nephew, 
and will aid yon if he can ; at heart he is a royalist." 

And thus our hero separated from his devoted and dis- 
ttacted betrothed. Mr. Fleetwood, whose health seemed 
wonderfully restored, bore his misfortune with great resig- 
nation ; in fact, till Claude's naturally buoyant disposition 
xtse superior to difficulty, he was the consoler. On reach- 
ing the deck of the corvette, Captain Charpentier, a fierce, 
vjigar-looking man, evidently sprung from the lower orders, 
advanced to where our hero and Mr. Fleetwood stood, after 
ascending the side of the corvette. 

" Which of you two," he said, sharply, gazing from one 
4» die other with a rude, fierce look, " commanded that 
4*aft yonder? I've been told it was you," he added, 
firing his gaze penetratingly on our hero, " though I can 
tBarcely believe that a beardless youth would have had the 
ix>l-hardiness to fire upon the flag of regenerated France." 

With a flushed cheek and a look of scorn, Claude Tre- 
gannon, forgetting the caution given him by Lieutenant 
Laland, replied — 

"If I am to judge of regenerated France from the spe- 
cimen before me, she must blush for her regeneration." 

Our hero spoke French well, and his tone of utter con- 
tempt, drove the French commander furious. He stamped 
upon the deck, uttering a volley of oaths, and calling a 
guard of marines aft, savagely ordered them to take the 
"aacre" Englishman and handcuff him. 

Mr. Fleetwood, greatly excited, was about to remon- 
ateate, but Claude Tregannon, placing his hand on his arm, 
aaid» entreatingly — 

"For God's sake, my dear sir, let the brute alone; I 
tiara very little for his petty revenge." 

Before he could utter a word moxe, foa \ora& wst *& 
cannon pealed over the deep. It was tiia ioT^mosk^Sa^^ 
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frigate, the Unicom, opening fire upon the French frigate, 
the Tribune. 

The commander of the corvette tuned roundV wdtfean 
oath, and the marines surrounding Mr. Fleetwood anckenr 
hero begged them civilly to go below, their officer aayingv 
kindly — ..■ „ : ;«.>■■ 

" You shall be treated well, messieurs." ,*. : 

It was very evident that the commander of the Jjagfo ' 
did not much admire the arrival of the two English frigates 
on the scene of action ; for he at once signalled his prize! 
and made sail for the coast of France. We shall marrtty 
mention that the two French ships struck to the 1*«£*i«fc 
frigates, and that the Legcre, instead of helping her ao&> 
sorts, made sail for the port of Rochefort. 

Lieutenant Laland remained in command of the Water 
Witch, and having repaired damages as well as it.wss 
possible in the time, in obedience to orders, though will 
a feeling of great disgust, bore up after the corvette, leaving 
the four ships in action. Descending to the cabin, hi 
found his aunt and Miss Fleetwood in a state of great af- 
fliction : poor Fanny thought not of herself, but her fathark 
and lover's captivity was a severe blow to her affectionate 
heart. ' Lieutenant Laland tried all in his power to dimi- 
nish the uneasiness of the beautiful girl he was to styl* 
cousin. He had seen at a glance — for Frenchmen are quick 
of perception in affairs of the heart — that the handsome 
commander of the Water Witch, and his aunt's lovely oom« 
panion, were lovers, and perhaps it was well he did make 
the discovery ; for it was impossible to behold and converse 
with Fanny Fleetwood for any length of time without 
being interested and fascinated. 

" And now, my dear aunt/' said the Lieutenant, sitting 
down, "I will, as you must be anxious, give you a very- 
brief account of my uncle's career after his return from 
India. You are already aware that he was, unfortunately, 
engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the government of 
Louis. He and the other conspirators were, however, yre* 
mature. A decree of the junior ministers, sanctioned by 
the King, deprived him of his title and estates; but waned 
in time, he returned to Poitou, and, collecting as much 
money as he could, contrWeA, aaysaknow, to embark for 
India. Alter your nighty tctj maXtasc, Vua *«*& ^po&ki 
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atifevttd at the misfortunes of her brother, Bet bat for Pari*, 
to join my father. Years rolled on, and the rerolution 
broke out. My poor father and mother— alas ! those are 
terrible scenes to revert to—perished, with many thousands 
o£ innocent victims, without even an hour's warning. I 
was then serving in a king's ship, and knew not of their 
fete for two years. The tricolour replaced the ancient 
banner of France, and army and navy embraced the new 
ctder of things. 

..""."It was about three or four years after Monsieur 
DfArbky's return from India, that our ship returned to 
Brat, and I proceeded to Paris. Need I express to you 
my anguish and despair when I heard the fate of my pa- 
rents from Monsieur D'Arblay, whom by chance I en- 
countered. From his youth, notwithstanding his ancient 
dtsoent and rank, he had been a rank revolutionist. 
Bttange that a man of his birth and position should imbibe 
such, principles. Paris was convulsed by various factions, 
one day elevating a party, the next marching its leaders to 
the guillotina I detested the revolutionists of all parties, 
and, struck with horror at the scenes I witnessed, rejoined 
my ship, glad, by the bustle and anxiety of a sailor's life, 
to .escape from the bitter recollections of the past; thus I 
heard nothing more of my uncle for three years, and then 
only learned, accidentally, that the party he supported was 
crushed — many of the members executed, and others lin- 
gering out life in prison. 

'- < <' In the month of June, 179 — , our ship was refitting at 
Eochefbrt; and anxious to make some inquiries alter my 
uncle, in fact, the only relation I possessed in Prance, I 
again visited Paris. 

x ft I arrived at a very terrible and eventful period; the 
Girondists were assembled for the last time, and with them 
perished*, all that remained of the virtuous and true in 
Prance. To my great joy and surprise, I encountered my 
uncle, just set at liberty after a long incarceration. He 
was furiously opposed to the Girondists, whose fell has, I 
jear, opened a reign of terror far more to be dreaded than 
that which has passed; to my extreme regret and disgust, I 
foauadihat Monsieur D'Arblay was associated with Marat* 
Rottespierre, and others equally notorious, Sot foevx Asrcc&tfe* 
iWmmpuloua pelicy. You are aw.axe ^t\sfctcrc&V^\a»** 
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xiage he had served with distinction in the army; he was 
now requested to take the colonelcy of a regiment of 
dragoons, under the command of General Queteneau, who 
was proceeding, with a large force, to. crush the present 
insurrection in La Vendee. 

"At this very moment he and General Queteneau sue 
actively engaged against those brave and gallant men, 
Before this I had returned to Eochefort having been first 
lieutenant to the Legere; our commander I am sorry to say 
is a tyrant, a low, vulgar brute, and at heart a coward. 
This, my dear aunt, is a brief recital of events unknown to 
you, but sufficient to show you how to proceed when we 
reach Eochefort." 

Madame D'Arblay listened to her nephew's short ac- 
count of her husband's career with a melancholy interest; 
her union with the Count D'Arblay was not one of the 
heart — she married him to please her father. 

An amiable and strictly virtuous woman, Madame 
D'Arblay, after her marriage, endeavoured all in her power 
to love and esteem her husband, but in a very short thus 
found it quite impossible to do either. The district in 
which the property of the Count was situated was less 
affected by the silent and imperceptible changes of time 
probably than any other in the empire of France. To a 
certain extent the feudal system existed, therefore the revo- 
lutionary principles of the Count D'Arblay found no 
response in the inhabitants of his district ; why he, a man 
of rank and birth, should entertain such principles and ideas 
was only to be accounted for by those who knew him. 

The estates of his family had been at one time consider- 
able, but he himself possessed but a moderate fortune. The 
estates adjoining had belonged to his grandfather, but far 
some cause or other — suspected treason, it was said— they 
became forfeited to the crown, and a few years after wero 
bestowed by Louis XVI. upon the Marquis De Langbrie : 
the Count D'Arblay earnestly, if not fiercely, demanded 
justice of the king, offering to show proof that his grand- 
father was wrongfully accused, but Louis was not to be 
dictated to, and the Count received notice to avoid his 
majesty's presence. This rankled in the heart of Philibert 
D'Arblay, and was one oi the <&M&e& of his hatred to all the 
royal family. 
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Madame D'Arblay, in speaking of her early life to her 
pupil, whom she loved with all the fondness of a parent, 
had simply styled herself Madame D'Arblay; she never 
spoke of her former; rank in society, and indeed never ex- 
pected to either hear more of her husband, or again to set 
foot on her native soil. The intelligence therefore com- 
municated to her by her nephew caused her much emotion 
and much thought. Though her affection for her husband 
was only a feeling of moral duty, she considered the tie one 
too sacred to be thought lightly of; that he had neglected 
her she felt was too true ; but that was no rule for her to 
be guided by — she therefore made up her mind the moment 
they reached port to write or send messengers to him, 
announcing her arrival in France, and her wish to rejoin 
him. By doing so, she also hoped through his means or influ- 
ence to obtain the liberty of Mr. Fleetwood and Claude 
Tregannon, or at least be able to get them released at the 
first exchange of prisoners between the two countries ; as 
to her beloved pupil, she fully expected to be able to restore 
tier to her country and friends with little difficulty. All 
these thoughts and wishes she communicated to Fanny, who 
suffered exceedingly in mind; her only thought was the 
misery her father and lover must endure in a French 
prison, and the weary length of time that might elapse 
before they could possibly be released. 

In the meantime the captured Water "Witch followed 
the corvette, and favoured by a steady breeze, made the 
Island of Oleron, where they anchored for a night, whence 
the corvette made for Eoehill, while the Water Witch was 
ordered to Eochefort. 

Lieutenant Laland, while the two vessels remained at 
anchor under the Island of Oleron, communicated to Captain 
Charpentier, that the ladies captured in the Water Witch 
were French, and no less than the wife and daughter of 
Colonel D'Arblay, who commanded a regiment under 
General Quetenau, and who were returning from India, 
having embarked in the Water Witch, intending to reach 
France after landing in England ; they therefore requested 
permission to land at Eochefort. 

" Very well," observed the commander, " let them. \^ 
taken before the authorities when vcwl bxtct^v 1 Qeot ^f^. 

i 
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settle .the matter as they think, fit. . The prisopiexs witt,fef 
sent on to Doue«" , .. . •...,-. ■.?!» -ii!:i ;»n 

Accordingly, Madamft W Arblay and. . he* > .. sujiflosed 
daughter were landed, with their effects, and Lieutenant 
Laland managed so well that he had them ■ comfortably 
established in the best hotel in the place, without any ex- 
amination of even their luggage — the naina of D'AxM^ 
being sufficient to satisfy the authorities; for it .waft weft 
known in Eochefort, that Colonel D* Arblay wag trivejicfng 
with his regiment to strengthen the garrison, of that itowra^ 
and the people were in terrible dread of the revolutionary 
army. ' . . . / „,. ,.[ 
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Fiyb or six days after their arrival at Eochefort,, Madam* 
3)' Arblay and her charge, somewhat paler than usuaJfc, bol 
more resigned in mind, were sitting in the saloon of the 
hotel. The windows were open, and they were gazing ouft 
over the broad waters of the noble harbour of Eochefort and 
its forest of masts. Several vessels of war were in the outer 
harbour, and from the peak of all waved the " tricoloured 
flag of revolutionary France." Madame sighed as she 
looked on this emblem of dethroned royalty ; for like many, 
even then in Prance, she loved the ancient order of things. 
A messenger with letters had been sent to her husband, who 

was then at L with his regiment, and she waited for? 

an answer with trembling impatience. , 

Lieutenant Laland had left to return to his ship, which 
' was ordered to Brest to join a fleet fitting out there ; but he 
promised his aunt to make inquiries how the prisoners wars 
treated, and let them know full particulars before he sailed 
from Eochelle. 

As Madame and Fanny sat listlessly gazing from the- 
window, the waiter entered with a letter in his hand, ; 

" The messenger is just returned, Madame," he said? 

" and has brought back this letter." 

. With a palpitating heart, and a hand somewhat tremu- 

lous, Madame B' Arblay took the letter, and as the waiter 

retired, anxiously "broke His s&al, «&& read, its contenta 



ianaiyy with A, very serious expression of eounlJenan'ce; 

watching the varying changes of her features. 

L - -i^he letter 1 of Colonel D'Arblay was as follows ':— 

.?,i-. ■ ■-.' ;■.■■■ ■ ■■ - - ■ 

7* ---"Mr deah EbnAstdtb, ? 

/ . i* I need not say how amazingly astonished I was 
dir receiving you* letter. As I shall see yon in a few days, 
all explanations in writing are quite unnecessary*-! will 
toerely tell yon how to act. I have been reinstated in my 
•property of Chateau Bois-Philibert, and have every reason 
to believe, after the destruction and defeat of these rebel- 
lious Yendeans, I shall be put in possession of the estate of 

tho late Marquis de L , whose son is even now in the 

ranks of the Yendeans. 

" On receipt of this, you had better at once set out for 
Chateau Bois-Philibert, with your daughter — [these words 
were marked]. I need not tell yon to be cautious, as we 

halt lor some days at D . 

vii ' " I shall be able to see yon at the chateau, and shall 
Rave-time to explain all that may now appear strange to 

'!■■•■ " Believe me, 

!• ;■• ' ■ ■ " My dear Ernestine, 

" Ever your most affectionate husband, 
. v < ' " Jeak-Philibebt D'Abblay." 

" li ^Madame D'Arblay glanced through the epistle first to 
Herself, and then read it to Fanny. When she had con- 
cluded, she said, with a faint smile, — 
ji:i. *^here is nothing very loving in this, my dear girl ; but 
dttU I trust he will, when we meet, exert himself to pro- 
dflrtfihe exchange of those we love, and also be able to plan 
fifetfre method of restoring you to your native land. Bitter 
as the pang of parting with you will be, still it must take 

Fanny threw her arms round the kind-hearted French- 
Woman's neck, and kissed her fondly, saying — 

" Yes, it will be a bitter parting from one whom I have 
aihtttytf loved as a mother; but, dear Ernestine, I will' not, 
leaVe Trance till my beloved father and Clouds o\A^*&&i 
Mtotfy." ' ' ■,.••••• .m^--. 

" Well, dearest, we will do our ^mtoTaa^^ 
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we must set out for the chateau. It is scarcely two days-' 
short journey from this place, and is a very lovely spot 
Ah, what recollections will it not recall ! I wonder we 
have not received a letter from my nephew. We go 
through Eochelle — perhaps we may see or hear of him 
there." 

The next day Madame D'Arblay having hired a lorn- 
bering old French chariot to carry them to Rochelle, and 
procured passports for herself and daughter and one attend- 
ant, the faithful Hannah, who still followed their fortunes, 
set out for the Chateau Bois-Philibert. Though only eighteea 
or twenty miles, owing to the bad state of the roads at that 
period, they did not reach Rochelle till late in the day, and 
heard, to their great disappointment, that the corvette Le- 
gere had sailed some days before at a moment's notice. On 
cautiously making inquiries as to what had become of the 
English prisoners taken by the corvette, they learned that 
they had been sent, under a strong guard, to the Castle of 
Done. The inhabitants of Rochelle, it was well known, 
were inclined to favour the cause of the Yendeans, and 
open communications with England." 

"The prison of Doue," said Madame D'Arblay, "is 
within five leagues of the Chateau Bois-Philibert, and Ge- 
neral Queteneau is advancing, they say, upon Thouars ; the 
whole country will be in a state of insurrection." 

Leaving Eochelle early the next day, they hoped to 
reach the chateau that night ; but, on stopping to refresh 
their horses, they heard that there was a band of Yendeans 
lying between them and the Chateau Bois-Philibert — that 
a battle had been fought the day before, and three hundred 
republicans had been slain. 

This intelligence startled the travellers, for such fright- 
ful excesses were committed on both sides, that it made 
them tremble to think they might encounter either of the 
contending parties. 

Towards evening a party of peasants, coming to the 
auberge to drink, brought the news that the Yendeans were 
led by Henri de la Eochejaquelin. 

" Ah," said Madame D'Arblay, " I know that yeung 

man well, though he may not remember me ; he is a most 

enthusiastic royalist, and a great afaoaiet wui friend to the 

JEng-Iish. I would not wonfox, AwriXaA iaft^. \^\>\k\ 
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could persuade him to attack the prisons of Done and re- 
lease the English prisoners. The Yendeans, they say, ex- 
pect aid from England." 

Fanny's cheek flushed when she heard this intelligence, 
but remarked — 

" When he knows that Monsieur D' Arblay is marching 
ad the head of a regiment to crush the insurrection, may he 
not think it a good ruse to secure the wife of one of the 
revolutionary leaders ?" 

'* Oh, no ; I know enough of Henri de la Rochejaquelin 
to satisfy me he is far too chivalrous to injure or molest 
females, whether the wives or daughters of his bitterest 
enemies. Of course my communication to him, if I can 
manage an interview, must be secret. I will appoint him 
to meet us at Saint Morent," said Madame iy Arblay, " a 
little village five leagues from Chateau Bois-Philibert ; there 
is a very good auberge there where we can pass the night, 
and thus reach the chateau early to-morrow." 

It was a remarkably beautiful evening as the old cha- 
riot containing our travellers entered the valley of Saint 
Morent, through which ran a broad muddy stream. The 
road was extremely bad, and the bridge across the river 
had been destroyed the day before by the party of Ven- 
deans, so that the driver of the vehicle, compelled to stop 
his horses, began rubbing his huge ears, in a state of per- 
plexity how to cross the river. 

While he thus stood, and our fair travellers were gaz- 
ing out from the open window, they perceived two horse- 
men galloping out from the thick wood on the opposite 
tnde of the stream, who, the moment they perceived the 
carriage, turned their horses' heads towards the river, and 
rode rapidly into the stream, which, to the postilion's sur- 
prise, after all, was fordable in that particular spot. The 
foremost horseman wore a species of military dress, with 
high horseman's boots, whilst pistol holsters and a heavy 
dragoon sabre hung from the belt round his waist. He 
was a tall, handsome youth — in years, perhaps, two or 
three-and-twenty. 

At a glance, Madame D' Arblay recognised Henri de la 
Rochejaquelin . This noble and heroic yoxrtk, VfcfcSfe ^swx^Kt 
was bo brilliant and so brief, rode up to Mtaft «vi&fc «& *0afc ««- 
riage, and, raising his hat from his \ieeA, *a\& — 
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" Madame D'Arblay, no doubt." 

" Yes, Monsieur Henri, I knew you at a glance. I att 
so rejoiced to meet you," she added, holding out her hand. 
" And your fighting in the cause of royalty adds to the 
feeling of pleasure I enjoy in seeing the son of my eld and 
dear friend the Marquis de la Rochejaquelin." 

" Alas! my dear madame," observed the young soljfog 
kissing the hand held out to him, " France is no loBgej 
the France of my early remembrance and of yours. A 
kind of dream comes over me as I look upon you — a dream 
of the past — I fear I shall never live to see the like realised 
again. But do not let me keep you here. When I received 
your note I recollected that we had destroyed the bridge 
over this stream, and I rode to meet you, and conduct yon 
across this secret ford. I will ride through first ; and now, 
postilion, keep close after me, and hold your horses weD 
up." 

They passed through the ford easily and safely, guided 
by Monsieur de la Kochejaquelin, who then continued bj 
the side of the carriage, conversing upon the state of af- 
fairs in La "Vendee, and other parts of the country where 
the insurrection was making rapid progress. 

" I can pass half-an-hour this evening with you, my 
dear madame," said the young soldier, " but I must first 
ride on to Saint Luce. I shall be at Saint Morent nearly 
as soon as you will in that heavy carriage, and over such 
bad roads, and then we will talk over the affair you have 
at heart." 

And shaking hands with madame, with a low saluta- 
tion, and* a look of respectful admiration at Miss Fleet- 
wood, Henri de la Kochejaquelin rode on with his at- 
tendant. 

In an hour or two the ladies drew up at the door of the 
auberge, the " Demi Lune," in Saint Morent. It was a 
small, retired little hamlet, and the auberge stood apart 
from the village, in the midst of a very pretty garden. Thfl 
landlady, Dame Marguerite, with her two pretty daughters, 
did all they could to make the travellers comfortable; .the 
men of the village were away, some with Monsieur de la 
JRochejaquelin, others with a celebrated leader of the Yen- 
deans, named Charette. 

The whole country totaeen. ^wota* w&"ta&&fc*% 
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space of nearly a hundred mile?, at that time was only to 
te traversed along cross roads leading to hamlots aod vil- 
Sges, the land parcelled into a multitude of small farms, 
and* tenanted by single families. Great simplicity of man- 
ners existed — the peasants followed their chiefs to the 
xshase, and shared their triumphs and successes. Their 
griaats were reverenced by the simple-minded people, and 
Ifrere truly worthy of their love ; they were nover burdened 
with riches, consequently were never exposed to the invi- 
dious benevolence great wealth always provokes. All the 
Inhabitants of the hamlets and villages Madame D'Arblay 
Jiad passed through, from Rochelle to Chateau Bois-Phili- 
ltert, sent forth their male population to fight under the 
Afferent chiefs selected to head the insurrection in the Eoc- 
cage, the Marais, and Le Vendee. Forcing the peasants to 
take arms drove them furious, and they therefore resolved, 
as th6y must fight, they would combat against those who 
oppressed them. 

Madame D'Arblay, when Monsieur de la Rochejaque- 
jjn joined them an hour afterwards at the auberge of the 
IJemi Lune, felt no hesitation in giving him a brief history 
of herself, how she was situated with respect to Fanny, and 
jjxei great desire that Mr. Fleetwood and Claude Tregannon 
might be released from the prison of Doue. 

La Rochejaquelein was greatly interested, and gallantly 
'declared that he would not rest till he had not only liberated 
the prisoners but conducted them safely to the nearest sea- 
port where the Vendean arms were triumphant, and enable 
them to embark for England. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment, her heart beating with the rapturous thoughts of 
her father's and lover's freedom, Fanny, with the tears of 
joy and gratitude in her beautiful eyes, caught the young 
loan's hand in hers, saying, — 

44 She would never, never forget his generous and noble 
gallantry ; that she trusted God would bless his efforts in 
£ghting for the liberties of his countrymen, and that she 
irould pray with heart and soul for their success." 

Dropping on one knee, the chivalrous Henri kissed the 
flrir and beautiful hand he held, saying, — 

" Believe me, fair damoiselle, that next to my king and 
cduntry, your father and lover shall be 105 teaxsek <s«xft. ^V 
-mllJzie them, and, with God's blessing, xe*tore> ^wso^ *v» 



/ 
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their country and to you. Farewell : you shall soon hear 
of Henri de la Bochejaquelin. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



The Chateau Bois-Philibert had, like all French nan* 
sions of the preceding century, innumerable chimneys, 
innumerable doors, and curious pinnacles, with long, formal 
avenues, bordered with trees, planted at exact distances ; 
statues on pedestals, fountains, and garden terraces, and 
small ponds full of fish. 

Still, from the nature of the country and situation, 'the 
chateau was a pleasant residence ; the h\U* in the imme- 
diate vicinity were lofty and irregular, and well covered 
with fine timber ; the stream of the Gueret ran within a 
few perches of the domain, and in one place formed a very 
pretty luke of nearly four miles in circumference. 

The chateau was in excellent repair, and evidently 
newly furnished : Madame D 1 Arblay perceived several ser- 
vants, male and female, were ready to receive her ; but they 
were strangers to her, and came from Paris. That which 
pleased madame most was the kind and affectionate greeting 
she received from numbers of the inhabitants of the little 
hamlet of Bois-Philibert, who remembered her well, and 
her kindnesses also. 

The appearance of the beautiful Miss Fleetwood, who 
passed for madame' s daughter, puzzled the villagers, that is 
the old ones, exceedingly. After a few day they shook 
their heads, and began to express their wonder to each 
other, s^ing, — 

" Surely, surely this beautiful girl is more than fourteen 
years old, or fifteen either ; and I remember well the time 
our good lady was married." 

However, they were a simple, kind-hearted people, and 
all their observations ended in, — 

"It's no business of ours : she i3 a kind, good lady, 
and wc rejoice she is come back ;" but no one said they were 
glad that Monsieur D* Arblay was restored to his estate. 

Madame and Fanny settled themselves in the old cha- 
teau, each day anticipating hearing some tidings of Henry 
de la Eochejaquelin's pTocsci&ng^ «sA"^flasaa TV Arblay 
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*expeetmg a visit from her husband, with a nervous kind of 
feeling pervading her mind. Several reports reached the 
chateau of the acta of General Queteneau and Colonel 
D'Arblay. The latter, with his regiment of cavalry, had 
attacked and defeated a large body of the insurgents, and 
'gave no quarter, shooting all their prisoners in cold 
blood. General Queteneau was now within three leagues 
iof Itais Philibert, with a force of nearly eight thousand men, 
-and- Colonel D'Arblay was near Done with his regiment. 
;. .- . This intelligence made Fanny feel extremely miserable ; 
somehow she experienced an unpleasant feeling at the men- 
tion of Colonel D'Arblay, that she could not account for, 
nor -was it pleasant to know that there was so large a force 
ia the very vicinity of the prison where her father and lover 
were confined. Every day, nay every hour, brought in 
-some intelligence to the little hamlet of Bois-Philibert. 

It soon became known that the Vendean leader Charette 
jfas at the head of nearly twenty thousand men, and had 
ieized upon the Isle of Noirmontiers, that there he might 
establish his headquarters, and open a communication with 
rKngland* This intelligence rejoiced Fanny, for if Henri 
d& la Bochejaquelin could break open the strong prison forts 
ictf Doue, and release the prisoners, they would easily find 
safety in the Isle of Noirmontiers. Late one evening, a 
peasant, in soiled and torn attire, greatly flushed and excited, 
rode up to the chateau gates, and throwing a letter to the 
forteress, said, — 

"For madame! — give it to her immediately," and 
fljBringing on his horse rode rapidly away. 

Two hours after, a party of cavalry, with twdWicers at 
.their head, arrived heated, and covered with dust— one of 
,the officers was Colonel D'Arblay. The letter left for 
madame had been perused; it contained but three lines, 
lustily written, and on the paper were stains of blcod. 

It would be scarcely possible to describe the joy and 
rapture of Fanny, when madame read to her as follows : — 

u Deajj Mjldame, 

,'.' " Tell your beautiful protegee that Henri 

3e la Bochejaquelin has kept his totA\ \ka ^se«rsil <& 
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Doue* no longer exists, the captives are free — in great haste. 
" Yours devotedly, 

" Henei De La Kochetaqt7E£in." 

Madame D'Arblay thought for a moment, and 'tfteta 
said, — 

" If you could be got to the Isle of Noirmontiers *y#u 
would be perfectly safe with the patriots ; and either Henri 
or Captain Charette would be sure to see you safely embriffc 
for England; you will certainly find your father and Claude 
there, and there will, no doubt, be English vessels off the 
coast. I wish somehow you were gone before the arrival 
of my husband." ' : * 

" Why, Ernestine, why do you wish that ?" asked 
Eanny, somewhat uneasy, " do you apprehend any obstruc- 
tions to our project from him ?" ' " l 

" No, my love, I trust not," said madame, thoiighliullY, 
" we must, however, keep very secret about Henri dclTa 
Rochejaquelin meeting us, and all knowledge of the newfe 
we have just heard; indeed, it will be much better riot : tt" 
speak about your father and Claude at all." " ,f,: \ 

While conversing on this subject, and turning over many 
plans in their heads, one of the servants entered the Toom; 
saying,— ' ' '_ 

" There was a party of cavalry at the gate, and she was 
sure that Monsieur the Colonel was with them." 

Madame D'Arblay started, and became greatly agitateS; 
while Fanny, pressing her hand, said, — *'" 

" I will leave you, dear Ernestine, to meet monsieur 
alone," and kissing her pale cheek, she hurried to her owri 
chamber, where she found Hannah sitting sewing, with a 
very grave and serious look in her usually open and cheerful 
countenance, — 

" You are looking very grave, Hannah," remarked out 
heroine, sitting down, " especially after hearing such good 
news about dear Claude. Have you heard of Colonel 
IT Arblay's arrival?" 

"It's that very thing, my dear," said Hannah, "that 
makes me very thoughtful. I guessed who it was when f 
saw the troop of soldiers ride up to the gate — I wirft wte 
were Bate out of the CYiateaw, ax& \Xu&^*^stfc-roftL the 
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rebels, as they call the country people; I'm afraid of this 
Monsieur D'Arblay." 

" Why, what on earth can make you afraid of a person 
you never saw?" said Fanny, although she inwardly ex- 
perienced the same feeling. 

"Well, indeed! Miss Fanny," said Hannah, putting 
aside her work: "I'm afraid of him, but not without 
cause; you know at first I could make nothing out of the 
language the people speak about these parts, so of course I 
said little or nothing to them ; but being in a measure de- 
prived of the use of my tongue, I made double use of my 
ejea. You know the fine madame we found installed here 
as housekeeper, Madame Bonychaps, as she calls herself." 
. .."Bonchamps," said Fanny with a smile. 

" Yes, that's her name, Miss Fanny j you see, she keeps 
the keys of this huge house, and there are a great number 
of rooms shut up; some days ago when you and Madame 
^pere gone for a walk into the hamlet, I amused myself by 
wandering through the Chateau. I was standing in the 
recess of a window, and, without her seeing me, this Ma- 
dame Bonchamps comes sailing along the gallery, and, 
taking a key from her pocket, opens one of the doors, and 
gtyfis into the room without closing it ; so, being of a rather 
curious disposition, I thought I would have a look into the 
rpom ; and putting my face in at the door, to my surprise, 
I oeheld a most magnificently furnished bed-chamber, with 
cosily new furniture, fine mirrors and toilet tables, and all 
kinds of beautiful things for a grand French lady's toilet. 
J}n£ what struck me most was, Madame Bonchamps, who 
was packing up, in two great trunks, such fine robes of 
8ju$;.and satin, and several bonnets, and crapes, and satin 
mantelets; she had her back to me, and was very busy 
patting these things away, so I had a full opportunity of 

raving her. Within a yard of the door, I saw lying oa 

(floor a folded letter, as if just dropped; now, my dear 
j£ fanny, the sight of all these fine things, which I well 
£new could never have belonged to Madame D'Arblay, for 
were. quite new and of the present fashion, made me 

f.more curiosity; I thought I would even get hold of 

I letter, and I contrived to do so, and then came aravj " 
..../'But my good Hannah," said 'Easmg, \Sawaj^Ss®^i 
g> jrou did very wrong ; what advantage co\jl5L>3afc'\RNfc8*^ ft 
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to yon, as you could not read its contents* even if it i 
right for you to do so." 

"Law! Miss Fanny/' said Hannah, quite ealmly, 
"you know we are in an enemy's country, and that if yea 
suspect an enemy, it's all fair to find him out if you cat, 
no matter by what means." 

" I cannot agree with you there, Hannah. Why should 
you set down Madame Bonchamps as an enemy? She is 
very civil and obliging ; to be sure, she is not very young, 
yet the dresses might belong to her, and it might have bean 
her room before we arrived here." 

"No, Miss Fanny, the dresses were not hers, and it 
could not have been her room; for though she is stately 
and stiff enough in manner, the robes I saw would look 
very absurd on a woman like our housekeeper. No, de- 
pend on it, they were the garments of a person of rank. I 
could not read the letter, it is true, but I could read Colonel 
D'Arblay's name at the bottom, and it is addressed to the 
housekeeper. But I will shew it you, Miss Fanny." 

"No Hannah, I would not read it on any account; it 
would be very wrong to pry into the secrets of any one> let 
alone those whose hospitality we are experiencing." 

"But, my dear Miss," said Hannah, earnestly, "you 
blame me, without hearing all I have to say ; and you may 
well suppose I would not have acted as I have done but 
for your sake." 

" My dear Hannah, I am certain of that," said Fanny 
Fleetwood, affectionately, " so let me hear the rest of your 
story; for, to tell you the truth, a strange feeling of dread 
has come over me, which I cannot account for, and espe- 
cially after having heard such good tidings about my dear 
father and Claude." 

" Ah ! I know there is something evil coming," said 
Hannah, "however, you shall hear all I know, and then 
you can judge for yourself. Having got possession of the 
letter, and having seen all the fine things in the locked up 
room, I became anxious to know more — it's so like our sex- 
Miss Fanny," added Hannah, with a smile. " You must 
know, that down in the village is an old dame, who re- 
members Madame D'Arblay's marriage, and has known 
.Monsieur D'Arblay from \iia f&ftStawA. I^A^ld dame's 
husband was a sailoT-, aiidmVet^w^^^^^^^^S^Nsss^ 
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a j voyage to London — the two countries were at peace then — 
her husband caught a bad fever and was taken to a hospital, 
and the ship Bailed without them. Her husband, unfor- 
tunately, died, and Dame Minchen took a fancy to stay 
hi the country. Some ladies were very kind to her; and 
being a very good-looking young girl, and very clever, one 
of them took her into her service, and thus she remained 
seven years in England, and learned to speak, and read, 
and write the language. After a variety of adventures, 
the returned to Prance, and came down to her native place, 
and married a farmer, who, dying some four years ago, 
left her in very comfortable circumstances. I heard Ma- 
dame D'Arblay one day mention old Dame Minchen, as a 
•very curious and entertaining old woman, who had travelled 
over many strange lands, and had spent years in England ; 
so I felt a wish to go and see and talk with her, for there 
•was no danger in any of the peasantry here knowing I was 
an Englishwoman, so I went to see her. You can't think 
how delighted the old dame was; she kissed me repeatedly, 
said she loved England, and all belonging to it. Dear me! 
she speaks English like a native ; so, almost every day since,. 
I have gone to sit and chat with Dame Minchen ; she speaks 
most affectionately of Madame D' Arblay, but always shakes 
her head when I mention the Colonel. I determined to tell 
Dame Minchen of the things I had seen in the room, and I 
did so, but she expressed no surprise. 

" 'Oh !' said she, ' so you found out Madame Bonchamps. 
Ah ! those things you saw were for the grand dame that 
was coming here from Paris; it was said she was to be 
married to the Colonel. There was a fine carriage and 
horses, and men servants ; but a few days before Madame's 
arrival, the Colonel's intendant came and sent away the 
carriages and servants, and a great many other things, and 
a few female domestics replaced them — they came, I be- 
lieve, from Nantes. Madame Bonchamps, the housekeeper, 
however remained, and then the intendant gave out that 
Madame had returned from India, and that the Colonel 
thought she was dead many years ago ; so I suppose Ma- 
dame Bonchamps was packing up the lady's finery when 
you saw her — 1 wonder who she was ?' 

" I then told Dame Minchen a\x>\& ^aa V&bk, «s^ ^aa 
became as carious as myself; ao I ga\s \i\» \*st% «x&^b^j 
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read, and told me the contents. The letter told the house** 
keeper to pack up all the dresses and other things in. the 
rooms, and to keep them carefully looked — that he intended 
removing Madame as 60on as possible — and, above all*- to 
keep a strict watch over the English girl, as she was-* 
prize worth looking after." vj 

"Good heavens!" what can he mean?" flgnlaiwitfl 
Fanny, with a flushed, and then a pale cheek. •. * 

" Now you see, miss/' said Hannah, with a ftelfntttis* 
n>d look, " I was not so much in the wrong, after all." 
When old Dame Minchen read this, she shook her headt 
and said — 

" He is a bad man, and ever was. He married Madam* 
for her money, and it was said that he had another wife 
somewhere. All his dependents were afraid of him; hut 
he was an unoommon handsome man. You must take care," 
continued old Dame Minchen, "of your young mistress* 
and if you take my advice, you and she will get away out 
of the chateau before he comes. Dress in a country girl's 
garments, and go into the Marais, where you would be 
quite safe until you could get off in some ship for England? 
all the peasants and people of that district would help you, 
and the revolutionary army won't venture into that conn* 
try." 

" " I suppose, then," said Fanny, " you told Dame Min- 
chen all about our being taken by the French ship ?" 

" Oh, yes, Miss Fanny, I told her all about us. No one 
here takes you for Madame's daughter; there is no risk 
with them ; they hate in their hearts the new government 
of France ; they love the royal family, and they are fight- 
ing for them. Now, Miss Fanny," continued Hannah, 
" what do you mean to do ? It is time to think, now the 
Colonel is come. If we delay, it may be too late to escape, 
as poor Madame will be unable to help us. Ah ! if the 
Vendeans could catch hold of him, they would kill him; • 
they say he is the most cruel and savage of all the French 
officers, under some general whose name I forget." ' 

Fanny was bewildered. She would like to have con- 
sulted with her beloved friend, and expose her husband's 
bad conduct and designs to her. She could hear a good 
deal of noise and bustle in t\& dnatewa, <ss«&. from their l 
room, which was in a remote tob£, l&taron&tassk wta*st& ' 
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fbf^tbe beautiful view it commanded of the river and 
lafe. 

i ,y:.f* You had better go and see Madame," said Fanny, 
c^and' say I -would rather keep to my chamber this evening, 
ttnd beg her to excuse me. You can bring me my coffee 
here. Madame, no doubt, will come to see me, after the 
fiftfc bustle and strangeness of her meeting with her hus- 
band passes off. Try and learn how many soldiers came 
witfehim to the chateau." 

< <l I was just thinking of doing so, Miss Fanny," said 
Hannah, rising to leave the room. " Lock the door after 
me, Miss Fanny; I don't like those lawless, revolutionary 
Midim." 

vi < Fanny took care to do as Hannah advised, and then 6at 
town, plunged in very painful thought. In less than half 
an hour Hannah returned, bringing lights and a tray with 
Urn and coffee. She looked frightened, and was pale as 
tfeath. Putting down the tray, she locked the door. 
-- 1 " Oh, Miss Fanny," said the kind and devoted Hannah, 
4*1 have shocking news; — there, for God's sake, don't look 
BOJpale; What an old fool I am to speak so hastily. You 
will want all your courage and energy now. There, read 
that. Poor Madame slipped it into my hand ; she looks- 
wretched, but says she will see you by-and-bye." 
ii -Fanny took the slip of paper, and going to the lamp, 
read the few words it contained. They were — 

■■is. • " My beloved child ! Bouse all your natural spirit, and 
Hi&ke up your mind to fly from this house during the night. 
The companion my husband has brought with him is Colo- 
flel'Tbornback!" 

:■ ■ " Merciful heaven ! I'm lost," exclaimed Fanny, fall- 
ing back into the chair, and dropping the paper. " Colonel 
ThOrnback in France — in this chateau !" 
vj.; Hannah looked as pale as death, saying— 

" It's quite true, miss ; I saw him myself going into 

tfe* saloon, where Colonel D'Arblay was supping with an- 

^ther officer. I knew that horrid man at a glance, though 

ffeftaift dimed in a French officer's uniform. I newc «aai 

ifttt Imt twice. The first time, you. Vavw,^i*& ^qft&feV 

£+mtto tee Wmtmingter Abbey m& "you, xbm»\ m^ V 5 ** 
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dear Mr. Claude knocked him down. I afterwards saw 
him with a very horrid man, ^examining your good uncle. 
Fleetwood's house. I told you that at the time, hut you 
said you were quite safe from such a had man, under your, 
uncle's protection ; and now, wonderful to think, he is here,, 
and with Madame' s husband !" 

"How many soldiers are there?" questioned Fanny, 
anxiously. 

" There are fifty dragoons, miss — nearly a score in the 
chateau, and the rest in the village, and two regiments of 
infantry within a mile of this, in another village larger 
than our hamlet !" 

" Heavens !" ejaculated poor Fanny, " what shall we 
do — how escape with this number of soldiers about us? 
What can that horrid villain, Thornback, be doing in the 
French army, and with madame's husband ?" 

" I'm so bewildered, miss, 1 ' said Hannah, " that I do 
not know what to advise. We must wait till madame. 
comes. I will pack up a few things in a bundle, at all 
events, ready to go, if we can." 

Fanny felt intensely desirous to see Madame D'Arblay, 
and also, in her own mind, resolved to attempt to escape 
into the district of the Marais, or endeavour to get to ^"oir^ 
montiers. Still she trembled to think of the perils she 
might have to encounter, passing a district through whose 
entire length and breadth a cruel and unrelentless war was 
raging. 

The clock of the chateau had tolled the eleventh hour 
of the night, when a knock was heard at their door. Han- 
nah having unlocked it, Madame D'Arblay entered the 
room, looking dejected, and miserably pale and haggard. 
Fanny threw herself into her arms, kissing her cold cheek, 
wet with tears, with the affection of a child. 

"Ah, Ernestine, you look miserable," said Fanny, 
holding her hand in hers ; " this reunion with Monsieur 
D'Arblay has brought no happiness with it" 

"Happiness, my child," returned madame; " Oh, no, 

far from it — I considered it my duty — but now I wish to 

God I had not written to my husband, but sought refuge 

for you and myself amongst the royalists. Alas ! my nhild, 

my husband was never a goo& msxr, tkto I oan only oon- 

sider him a monster of mckeoj&a&a a&jl <sruaa x " 
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" Good heavens !" ejaculated our heroine, " he has not 
rarely in bo short a period — " 

" Liston to me, my love," interrupted madame, "for 
we have little time to spare ; you and Hannah must get out 
<if the chateau to-night. The delay of a day might — God 
help me, I dare not think what such a delay might bring 
about. It is three leagues, my poor child, from here to 
Saint Morent — alas ! how will you traverse that distance 
unprotected and on foot — the fatigue — " 

" Nay, talk not of the fatigue, Ernestine ; I think no- 
thing of walking three leagues ; but how to find the way— 
and what to do when there !" 

" You cannot miss the way, my love, once on the road, 
which, you know, runs by the chateau gates ; but, I recol- 
lect, the bridge was broken down when we passed, but 
there will certainly be a boat there. First, I want to ex- 
plain to you what to do, for fear of being interrupted; 
afterwards, I will give you my reasons for your sudden 
flight. When you get to Saint Morent, go to the little 
auberge we stopped at ; you know how kind Dame Mar- 
guerite's daughters' were; her two sons are with Henri de 
la Eochejaquelin ; tell her plainly you wish to escape from 
the power of Colonel D'Arblay, and want to proceed to 
■wherever the force of La Eochejaquelin is stationed. She 
will at once procure you peasants' clothes and mules, and 
perhaps a guide, who will take you through a part of the 
country in which no troops will pursue you. We have 
plenty of gold, so that will not be wanting. Once you 
reach the quarters of Henri de la Eochejaquelin you are 
safe ; he will protect you with his life, and, no doubt, re- 
store you to your father and Claude, if they have not 
escaped to England, which I feel satisfied is not the case, 
for they would never leave this country till assured of your 
safety." Madame D'Arblay sighed heavily, and pressing 
iilie hand of the attentive Fanny, continued — " And now, 
my beloved girl, I will tell you the reason of all this. 

" When I met my husband, after fourteen or fifteen 
Tear's separation, my heart palpitated violently, for you 
know how strangely and unfeelingly I was deserted. I 
will say little of our meeting — it was Mae &iulta»x&s«it «fc» 
his part. We were alone. The two oftftetk ^&u&» *sbxba 
with him, he said, were getting wjcoTomofoVKofc- tet *SbR> 
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men and horses in the Tillage, but would be back sihortryi 
Having ordered some refreshment and wine, he eat down, , 
and, looking me keenly in the face, said — 

" So, Ernestine, you met that boy rebel, La Rocheja- 
quelin !" Swearing a frightful oath, he continued — " I'll 
never cease till I hang him on a tree, and massacre every 
man in his troop !" 

" Oh, Fanny, my child, how I trembled, as I looked 
into the changed and terrible face of my husband. When 
we parted, he was a tall and very handsome man, and not 
more than thirty — he is now about forty-five — and. his 
figure of immense proportions — his beard, whiskers, and 
moustaches almost hide every part of his face ; but his dark 
eyes, ah ! they have a fearful power in their glance. 

" ' What had you to say or do with this man ?• conti- 
nued my husband, as he fixed his eyes upon me. 

u Alas \ I had no spirit left in me — I was cowed ; how- 
ever, J. replied — he only showed us a passage across the 
Morent. 

" ' And pray,' he returned, with a sneer, * was it you or 
your fair friend that induced him to attack Doue, massacte 
the guards, and release the English prisoners there ? Do 
you know the doom, Ernestine, you have brought upon 
yourself, if this was known to any of the revolutionary 
commissioners ?' 

" Recovering some portion of my spirit, and hurt and 
indignant at such language and manner, during the first 
hour of our meeting, I replied, in a tone that expressed my 
feelings perhaps more than prudence dictated, and our cri- 
tical situation warranted. 

" My husband looked at me a moment seemingly sur^ 
prised ; and then, without a word, helped himself to some 
wine. Just then there was a knock at the door of th* 
saloon, and the serjeant of the troop entered. 

" ' Oh ! it's you, Bonlemps/ said my husband; ' have 
you found quarters for the men and horseB in the ham- 
let?' 

" * Yes, with some difficulty, Colonel/ replied the sei* 
geant. * The hamlet is a regular nest of rebels. There's 
not a grain of corn to be found, nor an able-bodied man iti 
the village ; they must "have \yana& VJ&fe <wsr&, QfifaA&L' : * ' 
" ' Ah !* returned Mousvft\ji T? KAtaq, ^Rwfcj^ *T&. 
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teach thorn a lesson before we go, that they will remember 
— I will not leave them a roof to cover them. "Where's 
Captain Thornback ?' 

" On hearing that name I started np electrified. 

" ' Conldit be possible?' I thought to myself, repeating 
that horrid name. 

" The sergeant replied, he was coming np from the 
Tillage with Cornet Bellaire, and then added — 
. " ' What are we to do without corn, Colonel ?' 

u ' Oh, I will tell you what to do/ said my husband, 
with a fiendish laugh ; ' take two of the elders, since all 
the young ones are with the rebels, tie them up, and flog 
them in the face of the whole village till they tell where 
the corn is hid — for I know there must be abundance some* 
where.' 

'"It shall be done this moment, Colonel.' 
, " And the man was retiring when, horror-struck at the 
thought of such an act of cruelty being committed, I stepped 
between the sergeant and the door. The door opened, and 
an officer in uniform entered the room ; I fell back, and 
looked up in his face, exclaiming, as I did so, involunta- 
rily — 

f . " 'Good God, Colonel Thornback !' with a low voice; 
l&ut a sneer curling his lip, the wretch said: 'Captain 
Thornback, madame, at your service,' and then in English, 
though he spoke exceedingly good French, he added, ' I 
left my title of colonel with my worthy friends in England ; 
but you look charmingly, madame, I trust your fair Mend, 
JStELss Fleetwood, is as beautiful as ever.' 

" I was so utterly confounded that I remained inca- 
pable of uttering a word, and sunk into a chair; it seemed 
tp .me so incomprehensible to thus meet that bad man, and 
with my husband. 

" 'You seem surprised, Ernestine,' said Monsieur 
D'Arblay, ' at meeting this gentleman ; but though it may 
eepin, strange, it is very easily explained. Captain Thorn- 
back served in the French armies on the Rhine years back, 
and liking our habits and customs better than the American, 
w^exe he obtained the grade of colonel, he preferred return- 
ing tp his old rank of captain to going back to 4o^^ 
He wi)l conduct you and MissFWtwoo^X^^m^Tt^T*^^^ 
ifg to, Thoiuaa, as you caauot pQwft&s fteS-V* **asv^*^" 
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Kous district. This chateau will be occupied by a cavalry 
force, and every village and town either harbouring or fur- 
nishing rebels with arms or men I will rase to the ground; 
I will, and must first make an example of this hamlet — 
not a cottage or house will I leave standing as a refuge for 
a race of rebellious villains !' 

" ' And is it thus, monsieur/ I replied bitterly, ' you 
treat your unfortunate tenantry, after so many years' ab- 
sence from them ?' 

" ' They are no longer mine, madame, I sold the estate, 
I am happy to say; but even if I had not, my duty to my 
country, freed, thank God, from a yoke of tyrants, would 
cause me to act in the same manner as I intend doing 
■now.* 

" ' Then God help them and unfortunate Prance, deli- 
vered, as you call it, from one tyrant to suffer from the 
horrors of ten thousand infinitely more crueL' 

" ' You are an aristocrat, Ernestine/ returned my hus- 
band, coolly, * do no t utter such sentiments when at 
Thouars, or our separation will be eternal.' 

" i Would to God we had never met again/ I ex- 
claimed passionately, as I left the room disgusted and hor- 
rified. 

A summons at the door caused Madame D'Arblay to 
cease. It was the housekeeper, Madame Bonchamps, with 
a curious smile on her face; she dropped a very slight 
curtsey, saying — 

" The Colonel requires your presence immediately, 
madame." 

Madame D'Arblay sighed, and rose up, saying — 

" I will follow you," but the housekeeper did not stir, 
so, not wishing to create any observation, she merely said 
to Miss Fleetwood : " well, my love, you will be ready to- 
morrow early for your journey ; do not be frightened by the 
soldiers, good night." 

When the door closed upon madame and the house- 
keeper, Fanny looked with an expression of dismay into 
the face of Hannah, saying in a low voice — 

" Merciful Heaven, what shall we do — how can we get 
out of this chateau ?" 

" Keep up your spirits, &<s&TH\s&'Bttoaii " *aid Hannah, 
Cleave it to me, I vr&L geto 70^ wafe ol Hk» Wj» *& 
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'enough ; and as to a walk of nine miles on a" fine night, it's 
nothing ; you have walked mare than that often. Look the 
door after me, I am going down to the servants' hall for 
half-an-hour ; I shall have arranged every thing by that 
time." 

So saying, the now resolute Hannah left the room, poor 
Fanny making a great effort to recover her usual spirit and 
determination. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 



We have already stated in our previous narrative how 
"Colonel Thornback visited France during the monarchy, 
and served in her army on the Ehine, as a volunteer, and, 
being a man of undoubted courage, received a commission ; 
but this not answering his purpose, for he was a mere ad- 
venturer, after the campaign he returned to France. As 
he lived entirely upon his wits; the gaming saloons of 
Taris, then in their glory, furnished him the means, associ- 
ating as he did constantly with a gang of swindlers f'hete 
he formed his first acquaintance with Monsieur D' Arblay, 
who was fast dissipating the fine fortune he had received 
with his wife. He was then a very handsome man, but 
licentious and unprincipled, and even before his marriage 

"had formed a connexion with a Madame de T , a lady 

somewhat notorious at that period for her beauty, her un- 
scrupulous love of gold, and her reckless principles and 
Extravagance. 

However, being suspected, and finally discovered in a 
dangerous conspiracy, he fled, and sailed for India with 
his wife, determined to leave her there, and after a time to 
return to France, feeling quite satisfied that the revolution 
'Would break out before his return. 

Captain Thornback himself was also obliged to leave 
Paris, several of his associates having been detected, im- 
prisoned, and condemned to the galleys. He proceeded to 
-Selgium ; but at that period that country was but a poor 
place for gentlemen of his profession. So taking upon 
himself the title of Colonel, he sailed for England. We 
have also stated how he prospered there. F\i\\av\s> *fc» \aa» 
detection and pursuit by Claude Tteg&THMRi, tStast ^kna 
moape&om St Giles's Bookery, he \mix\a^ VatoitowRw- 
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found the cave and the document his teotfwr had oeaeealed 
there ; and then, though burning to revenge himself sad 
his brother's death, he embarked in a small smack §gx 
Jersoy. He had no fear whatever in returning to Eraser 
in its then convulsed state ; but reckless in mind and pri»* 
ciple, he rather enjoyed the idea of visiting the scene ef 
such acts as horrified all Europe. 

Prom Jersey, therefore, he crossed over, and made hia 
way to Paris ; his first object being to find Sir James Tre- 
gannon, who he discovered was living in the Faubourg -St* 
Antoine, on great terms of intimacy with Marat, Danton, 
and Santerre, and one of the fiercest and cruellest members 
in their club, calling himself simple citizen James Tregaa- 
non. Thornback found several of his old associates in 
Paris, hot and fiery Republicans ; he soon joined their club, 
and thus, in a short time, became enrolled as one of the 
Mountain. To his surprise, he encountered Monsieur 
D'Arblay, who had been released from prison, and was 
working heart and soul to get into power. They renewed 
their intimacy, and then citizen Thornback, as he styled : 
himself, informed Monsieur D'Arblay that his wife was in 
England, mentioning the situation she was in, and the 
family she was residing with. 

" Ha," exclaimed Monsieur D'Arblay, " so she got from 
India. However, it's not very likely she will ever oometo 
Prance; she considers me dead." 

Monsieur D'Arblay had renewed his intimacy with the 

notorious Madame T ; he had recovered his estate, of 

Chateau Bois-Philibert, and had sent down a housekeeper 
and furniture, intending it as a retreat for madame, if 
affairs, in which she was meddling, should turn out unfor- 
tunate. 

William Thornback wrote a letter to James TregansoB, 
whose astonishment on receiving it was great; but recol- 
lecting George Thornback' s history, he at once conjectured 
the writer was his brother. 

It is unnecessary to lengthen our story with a full 

recital of what passed in the interview between them; it 

is sufficient to state that James Tregannon acceded to 

William Thornback' s demands, and wrote at once to Loo* 

don. His attorney in London ^ a» <*&«*& to claim the 

I*entoven estate, and arrears, oi xex&, «* -*^%&\aa>isH&\ 
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ywyerly, he being Iter nearest male relative ; and also to 
tioaae to terms with Trelawney, the Leeds' constable, at any 
sacrifice, as he was resolved to proceed to England and 
face the claimant to the Tregannon estate. Sir James also 
learned from "William Thornback, that Claude Tregannon 
had sailed for India, and could not be back under twelve 
months at least ; but the document he so much coveted 
was sjill in the possession of another, who was not likely 
to restoro it without leceiving the stipulated six thousand 
pounds. 

Several months rolled on. Monsieur D'Arblay's party 
at last, by the fall of the Girondists, gained the ascen- 
dency, whilst he himself, getting appointed Colonel of a 
cavalry regiment, with the promise of a higher post almost 
immediately, set out to join General Qaeteneau. His 
amazement was great when he received his wife's letter, re- 
lating her capture on her passage to Englund. 

> She also mentioned that she had passed Miss Fleetwood 
eff-as her daughter, hoping he would be enabled to restore 
her to her own country. 

little could Madame D'Arblay have imagined, when 
she sent her letter, the effect it would produce, for she sup- 
posed that her movements, since they had parted in India, 
were as much unknown to him as the name of Fleetwood. 
Bnt he had been informed of all relative to both, by William 
Thornback. He wanted money, and no sooner had he 
read his wife's communication than he dispatched a mes- 
senger to the Englishman, telling him that Miss Fleetwood 
was at his chateau, and her father and lover were pri- 
eonersat Bone He added, that if he would join him im- 
mediately, he should be appointed captain in his regiment, 
and between them he had no doubt they could manage to 
concert the possession of the young heiress in to a mine of gold. 

•• ; William Thornback had j ust parted from James Tregan- 
ncta^who had received letters from London, stating that he 
and his wife might safely return to England; that the con- 
fltahle, Trelawney, waa dead ; that he had nothing to fear, 
and that his presence was absolutely necessary. He por- 
tured passports, and proceeded into the Netherlands, 
promising William Thornback that the moment Y\» i&»&&1 
obtain the. six thousand pounds out o? tYifc^eiitowv^aX^ 
henrould .comanmicato with him* 
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Still Dosse«9ed of the dangerous document, and satisfied 
that he held James Tregannon in his power, Thornback 
saw him depart without any alarm or uneasiness concern- 
ing their contract But the receipt of Monseiur D' Arblay's 
letter gave him most exquisite pleasure. He oould, he 
saw in a moment, crush his hated enemy in his dearest 
hopes ; and, abandoning his schemes in Paris, he at onee 
Bet out for the Province of Poitou, and joined Colonel 
D'Arblay, who had no difficulty in getting General Que- 
teneau to appoint his friend to a captaincy, stating, as a 
plea, that he had formerly served with distinction on the 
Rhine. At this time the revolutionary army of France 
was composed of raw recruits and inexperienced officers; 
therefore Captain Thornback was very well received, and 
at once took his post in a regiment of dragoons. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the rage and vexation 
of Captain Thornback, when intelligence reached them 
that the prison of Doue had been stormed by Henri de 
la Eochejaquelin, the garrison nearly cut to pieces, and 
the prisoners set free, and sent into the district held .by 
the Vendean leader, Charette. 

Seeing there was no time to lose, or Miss Fleetwood 
would also escape out of their hands, Colonel D'Arblay, 
his accomplice, and a party of dragoons, left for the Cha- 
teau Bois-Philibert ; General Queteneau, at the same time, 
advancing upon Thouars with a powerful force, determined 
to crush and entirely annihilate the Yendeans in that pro- 
vince. 

Having accounted to our readers, in as brief a manner 
as possible, for the appearance of Captain Thornback with 
Colonel D'Arblay in the Chateau Bois-Philibert, we will 
return to our heroine, whom we left anxiously awaiting 
the coming of Hannah, and trusting to Providence that 
nothing unforeseen might prevent their escape that night 
from the chateau. 

In less than half-an-hour the faithful attendant ap- 
peared, and Fanny perceived, by her cheerful countenance, 
that nothing had occurred to disturb their projeots. 

"it's all settled nicely, Miss Fanny, thanks to old Jo- 
sepb, the gardener. I met Madame D'Arblay in the ser- 
vants' hall, giving direction* iox ^^xamod&ting a score of 
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dragoons in the chateau, and the housekeeper luckily being 
in the saloon, she whispered me — 

4€ € I hare ordered Joseph, the gardener, to place a ladder 
against the end window of the conservatory ; you can get 
into it from your gallery, as not a soul will sleep in your 
wing of the chateau. From the window of the conserva- 
tory you can descend into the garden, and Joseph, who 
hates the very name of a soldier, will leave the garden gate 
open. There is no other way for you to leave, for all the 
gates will be locked. Tell my beloved Fanny that I will 
pray for her safety, and trust in God I may yet escape from 
this land, never to return/ 

" This was all she could say, for that cunning Mrs. 
Bonchamps came in, and Madame D'Arblay left the hall. 
I talked and chatted with the other servants quite gaily, 
though I did'nt understand a word they said, or they me, 
and taking some hot water from the fountain, I left with- 
out waiting for supper ; but as I came along the gallery, 
I stepped into the conservatory, and, sure enough, there 
was the ladder ready. It's not more than twenty odd feet 
down to the terrace, so I think we can manage that ; but 
we must wait till a very late hour, for those noisy troopers 
will sit late, I fear, drinking." 

" God grant that they may not keep a watch round the 
efaateau all night, and discover us escaping," said Fanny, 
anxiously. 

" Oh, they will keep watch, no doubt," returned Han- 
nah, " at the gates, and in the hall and outposts; but there 
is a strong force in the village, and they do not suspect we 
have any idea of escaping; besides, the conservatory is over 
the terrace, and the terrace leads only into the garden ; the 
private path through the wood, you know, brings us out 
upon the main road, close to the lake." 

" Well," observed Fanny, fervently, " I trust in Provi- 
dence we shall succeed." 

" Had you not better lie down, Miss Fanny ?" said Han- 
nah, as she was actively engaged tying up some things in 
a bundle ; " it will be past one o'clock before we can at- 
tempt to stir." 

"No, Hannah, I should not sleep ; I shall natfo&A&. 
the least the loss of a few hours' rest. OUI -w^lka&wso* 
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I^Arblay could fly with us; she will never know $•! 
happiness with that bad man, her husbandL 22*8 tqt# 
panionship with that ruffian Thornback, extraordina 
it is, shows what he is." 

As the hour approached for their departure, Jfen? 
quired oourage and nerve. Hannah listened freqm 
from the end of the corridor, to the various sounds thrj 
out the house, till about one o'clock, when all seffle 
be at rest, and a dead silence reigned throughout the. 
sipn. :,:.,- 

It was a fine still night, and, though no motnvj 
yet tolerably light, for the 6ky was unclouded. 2ft 
waited yet another half- hour, and then taking uj 
hundle, and looking the door, carrying the key witi 
to cause delay to those seeking them in the morninj 
companied by her young mistress, proceeded alonj 
gallery, without any light but what came in throng 
windows. 

In a short time they reached the conservatory, 
the pride and delight of Madame D'Arblay, by whoae.3 
tions it had been erected and ornamented, but noq 
glected and in ruins. Underneath was a long stone tq 
facing the extensive gardens, which were surrounded 
very high stone wall. A wood of some extent exfc 
from the outside to the banks of the river. Enteric 
conservatory, they closed the door, and proceeding t 
window, found it open, and the ladder placed in a 
venient position, so that they might get upon it e 
Hannah gazed through the window and listened anxi 
^several minutes, but no unusual sound disturbed the 
ncss of the night, or rather early morning ; in less thq 
hours it would be dawn, so there was no time to 
Panny had attired herself as plainly as it was possible 
pensing with any kind of cloak, merely a plain shaw 
straw bonnet, which she had purchased at ltochelle,.. 

She was by no means a timid or fearful girl, aty 
blessed with a fine constitution — young, strong, and a 
»She, therefore, got on the ladder, and descended with 
case. Hannah followed, and having gained the. te 
they were descending the flight of steps into the ,g: 
when they caught ihii &ovh& ^i fc. t&ssi wta&fclY whj 
a tune*. They paused m gra& dtom. ^V^ rati, ti 
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they heard him beneath the terrace, humming in a care* 
lett> lively manner, the song of — 

u Malbrook s'en va a la guerre." 

■ : "Gdod heavens!" whispered Fanny to the terrified 
Bjfttinfth, crouching down at the same time, " there is a 
sentinel beneath the terrace ; he is walking up and down 
before the back entrance to the chateau — I caught a glimpse 
of ham, and a musket on his shoulder — what shall we do r" 

Looking through the balustrades by the faint light, thoy * 
watched the man, who kept alternately humming and 
wfeistliog " Malbrook." His walk did not extend as far as 
the steps of the terrace ; and just opposite to the stairs was 
* long range of flowering evergreens. Fanny examined 
the spot as well as she could, and knowing the garden, 
saSd— 

»■ "Wo must venture across the walk, and steal along the 
shrubs and trees, and get to the gate. Once across the 
walk, the rest will be easy ; so mind how you tread on the 
gravel, we cannot lose time." 

"'»- So saying, Fanny descended the flight of stairs, watch- 
ingtili the man turned in his walk. He was not more than 
ten/ yards from them. She sprung lightly across tho walk, 
drid grouched down behind a bushy laurestina. Hannah 
ftftowed her example, and then both paused for a moment 
to" listen, but the sentinel only changed his tune, getting 
tired of ** Malbrook." Their task was now comparatively 
easy. Keeping the shrubs and bushes between them and 
(be sentry, they reached the small door leading out from 
Ae garden into the wood. This they opened noiselessly^ 
and issued out into the private path leading down to tho 
rfrer. 

■•■n «' Thank God, we have escaped that danger," exclaimed 
Fanny, breathing freely, after her excitement; " now, 
Hannah, we must walk the nine miles as fast as possible. 
When I was a young girl, I remember walking from 
Grange House into Charmouth with dear Claude for a 
wttger, and that was four miles, and I did it^in an hour." 

krin Yes," answered Hannah, with her usual merry laugh, 
wl&ett ipleased; "and the wager was a !s\ft& — *» Vas^Dsst 
WtT'Won or Josfc, you were sure oi Vkfc Y\«b. k^^bas* 
frmbT, was not that tho case r" 
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" Oh, fie, Hannah," returned the maiden, stepping ont 
at a pace that almost puzzled Hannah ; " you know there 
is a great deal of difference in giving a kiss and receiving 
one." 

" Dear me, no, Miss Fanny ; not at the age of fourteen, 
and you were scarcely that then. Ah, those were happy 
days." 

" Do not sigh, Hannah — God is good and bountrrul~*« 
there may he many happy days yet to come. Oh, if Claude 
was only near us, I should not fear anything." 

In less than a quarter of an hour they reached ttie main 
road which ran along the river. It was a sweet, quiet 
scene, lighted only by the bright stars, the broad surface of 
the lake, unrippled by a breath of wind, looked like a vast 
mirror, with the stars sparkling beneath its surface, the rich 
dark foliage of the tail trees, that covered one side of the 
bank, forming a dense shadow. 

Continuing along the road, and not encountering a 
human being, in something more than two hours and a half, 
they reached the side of the Morent just as daylight reiki 
dered every object distinct, and then they were delighted to 
perceive that the peasantry had thrown the long trunks of 
trees across the broken buttresses of the bridge, thus 
enabling them to cross to the hamlet. 

It was nearly four o'clock when they reached the front 
of the neat auberge, where they had rested some four weeks 
previously. There did not appear to be a living thing 
stirring in the hamlet, save a few curs outside the cottages, 
and these set up a bark as our fugitives approached. 

""We must wake the people up," said Hannah; "in 
two or three hours we shall be missed, and, doubtless pur- 
sued ; and we must get up into the hills where they cannot 
. follow us." 

So saying, she knocked hard at the auberge door. 

" Eh, mon Dim /" exclaimed a head, with a red night- 
cap on it, popped suddenly out of a window above them. 
" "YVho have we here at this early hour ?" 

Fanny looked up, and recognised the head as that of a 
young lad belonging to the establishment, whq had been 
very attentive and eager to serve them when last there, and 
recollecting his name, said, — 
" Be quick, Ambroise, axA o^en. >fo& fc*sc> \&& *. *\mn 
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Ah, mon Dim ! mademoiselle, is it you?" exclaimed the 
lad, drawing off his red cap, and thereby displaying a much 
redder head, " I will dress and open the door." 

In three or four minutes the amazed Ambroise was 
attired, had roused the two daughters of old Dame Mar- 
guerite, and opened the door, with .a smile of infinite good 
humour and joy in his intelligent features, for he was 
greatly charmed with the beauty and grace of the fair 
English maiden. Showing them into the neat little sitting- 
room, he said, — 

" Oh, mademoiselle, where have you come from at this 
hour, and on foot ? I have called Rose and Janette, and 
they will be here in a minute." 

" We have been obliged to run away from the revolu- 
tionary soldiers, Ambroise : they have taken the chateau, 
end they would have made ue prisoners only we got away 
in the night," replied Fanny. 

"Curse them!" exclaimed the lad, vehemently, and 
fibaking his closed hand, " when I am a man wont I kill 
them : but where is madame ? — ah, here is Janette." 

As he spoke, the young girl, hastily attired, entered the 
room, looking at Fanny and her attendant with great 
astonishment. 

Fanny soon satisfied her curiosity, and told her story: 
ahe already knew she was English, and not Madame 
D'Arblay's daughter, for once quit of Eochelle, and in the 
district of the insurgents, there was no need of deception, 
especially as Madame D'Arblay was well known in the 
hamlet of Saint Morent, and in the whole district where 
rthe Vendean war raged. The inhabitants were looking 
towards England for help and ammunition, therefore it was 
quite unnecessary to disguise Fanny's country. Her exqui- 
site beauty and grace, the pleasing tone of her voice in 
speaking French, quite captivated all her hearers, and Bose 
and Janette were most assiduous in their attention to her 
while staying at. their grandmother's auberge; but now, 
understanding the danger she was in, their anxiety and zeal 
was redoubled to serve her. 

" We have a good quiet pair of mules in the stables," 
said the eldest of lie girls, and Ambroise kxuro* sss^ \a£&. 
of the road across the MTU to Anske, "^sfaaxfc "V^^wSok*- 
j*qualin'8 army is now, and even ^i ^k&l ^sssoft "^ 
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they cannot find or follow the path Ambroise will take 
you." , , i: . 

Miss Fleetwood felt extremely grateful, and, WW .-.the 
two girls that Ambroise should be well reworded, and- all 
expenses paid. .. 

"Ah, mademoiselle," returned the simple,, but JqiwU 
hearted girls, " if we were never to be paid, and had it in 
our power to afford you other assistance, we w/ouldda it 
cheerfully. We have our two brothers fighting in.the<a?my 
of Monsieur Henri, and we pray to the Blessed Virgin that 
she may give them victory over the cruel wretches that 
murdered our good king." 

In half an hour, Fanny and Hannah had -some hot/ccrffee 
and white cakes for breakfast; and Ambroise, rejoiced at 
having to conduct our heroine to Andre, was busily, pre* 
paring the mules for their departure. The grandmother 
was able to get up and bid them farewell, and kissing 
Fanny's cheek, blessed her repeatedly, praying, that -God 
would protect and restore her to her country and ,*her 
parent. 

Greatly affected by the simple, kind-hearted generosity 
of the hostess of Saint Morent, and her two pretty grand- 
children, considerably refreshed by the short rest and 
breakfast, and full of hope and anticipation of getting to 
Andre without being overtaken, Fanny Fleetwood and 
Hannah pursued their journey, on two good mules, sitting 
on very comfortable pillions, and guided by Ambroise, 
dressed in his Sunday attire, with a good stick in his hand, 
and feeling quite proud of his responsibility. 

We must, however, leave our heroine to pursue -her 
perilous journey — for perilous it was — while in our next 
chapter we inquire into the fate of our hero and JJr. 
Fleetwood. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

We left Mr. Fleetwood and Claude Tregannon prisoners 

on board the corvette Legere, which vessel anchored, in 

the port of Kochelle. The prisoners were immediately 

landed and marched to t\\fc eomTCtoiv^Y^\!L<&^ towa., and 

icon£ned in separate cells, T\u& v*a» *. «fc*w& \^ ws&s&fc\ 
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koweverj after three days, to their great joy, they were 
again united. Their persons and attire being carefully ex- 
amined; and everything they possessed taken from them, they 
were then told they were to te taken to the prison of I)oue, 
and there accordingly they were marched, attended and 
: guarded by a strong escort of mounted gens d'curmes. 

•Doue was a remarkably strong place, but situated in a 

r t«ery healthy locality. The chambers were large and well 

V -Ventilated. By apiece of good fortune the jailor did not 

; object to permit Claude Tregannon and Mr. Fleetwood to 

occupy the same cell, and their time passed, conversing 

about, and conjecturing the probable fate of their beloved 

[Fanny, hoping that Madame D'Arblay might be able to 

-■ shelter and protect her, and finally get her to England. As 

- > -to 'themselves, to escape was totally out of the question ; but 

'- ''liberty was nearer than theiv most sanguine expectations 

~ ■■■ could have anticipated. One night they were roused from 

■■■ their sleep by the thunder of cannon from the embattled 

1 'walls of the prison. Claude sprang from his straw pallet, 

hastily dressed himself, and helped Mr. Fleetwood to do the 

* same, Baying — 

i ■■■ "Depend on it, my dear sir, the fort is attacked by 
■ ■■- the Vendeans. You know, the jailor said the other day, 
: that the insurgents were in great force in the Marais, and 
'» -that he expected that the prisoners would be removed to 
j" Ifantes, but that they feared to let them traverse the country 
"between Doue and that place, till General Queteneau's army 
} Was organised and ready to advance upon the rebels." 

"God grant that they may gain the day/ 1 said Mr. 
Fleetwood, " as you say they are royalists." 

A tremendous uproar ensued throughout the building, 

• -with -frequent discharges of musquetry. After the first 
discharge, the cannon no longer thundered from the ram- 
parts ; the uproar evidently increased, and the discharges of 
muskets and pistols, and the cries of furious and enraged 
combatants came closer and closer. Just then a key was 
put in the door, the bolts drawn, and the jailor, with his wife 

■■"* ; tind two children, rushed, with looks of terror, into the 
- ohataber. 

, * w ■ : -To* jailor- s wife threw herself at the feet q£ Claa&Rs tbbj- 
' tag, her eves nlled with tears — vvV 

""•'•" ''Saretis, monsieur, save us fx«ui^iaa^*^3s»* 
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showed you some kindness ; in return, save my children* 
It is to release the English prisoners that they have attacked 
the prison." 

A loud shout and a rapid discharge of muskets and 
pistols was heard, a second triumphant shout, and then the 
ramp of many feet sounded along the stone passage. 

" Ah, mon Dieu I they come," exclaimed the woman 
and children. 

"Be not afraid/ 9 said Claude, advancing between them 
and the door. "The royalists will not hurt women." 

As he spoke, some twelve or fourteen men came rushing 
along the passage and then into the chamber, headed by a 
handsome young man in a plain dress, with a crimson sash, 
with a large knot twisted over the shoulder and waist, and 
in which were a brace of pistols. His face was highly 
flushed from the excitement of the combat. With his sword 
in his right hand, a pistol in his left, he advanced close to 
Claude, and looking up into his face, said — 

Ah, monsieur, I have found you, Dim merc€, I feared 
you were not here, you are Monsieur le Capitain Tre- 
gannon !" 

Though greatly surprised, our hero replied in the 
affirmative. 

The insurgents stood resting and leaning on their mus- 
kets, gazing calmly upon the two young men. They were 
evidently struck with the appearance of the English cap- 
tain, as youthful as their own leader, taller and more pow- 
erfully built, but both remarkably handsome. 

" "Well, Monsieur, " said Henri de la Rochejaquelin, 
giving his name to our hero. " I am happy to tell you, 
you and your countrymen are free. I promised a fair 
maiden — a countrywoman of yours," he added, with a 
smile, " to set you free, and La Rochejaquelin has kept 
his word." 

" Heavens !" exclaimed Claude Tregannon, pressing, 
warmly the hand freely held out to him. " Do you mean 
a young lady captured in an English vessel, with a Erenoh 
lady named D'Arblay ?" 

" The same," said the French leader, " but we must 
not loiter here, I will explain another time. General Que- 
^neau is within three leagues, mV^^i^x^^i^^^^wsfia^ 
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men, and I have only two hundred. Your countrymen 
are in the court-yard, so let us go." 

" May I request a favour, Monsieur," said Claude, 
" these people, the jailor and his wife, showed me some 
kindness. I hope — ." 

" Oh, they are quite safe," returned the young leader, 
" but they must get out of this place, with their effects, as 
fast as they can, as I intend burning it to the ground. 
There go and be quick," he said, turning to the rejoiced 
jailor and his wife, " if there is anything you can carry out 
with you, take it, we are not plunderers. Arms and ammu- 
nition are all we seek ; we have gained a good store here." 

Mr. Fleetwood and Claude, both burning with impa- 
tience to hear more of their beloved Fanny, followed La 
Eochejaquelin into the court-yard of the prison. Nume- 
rous torches threw a light over a scene too often witnessed 
in civil wars. Numbers of the garrison of Doue prison lay 
dead upon the ground, together with several of the Ven- 
deans, and nearly three hundred men, including the revo- 
lutionary soldiers and insurgents, crowded the yard ; some 
busy assisting the wounded, others collecting arms and 
ammunition to carry away. Amongst them were the English 
sailors captured in the "Water Witch ; they at once crowded 
round our hero, wishing him joy, and in great spirits at re- 
gaining, so very unexpectedly, their liberty. Claude's old 
friend, Mr. Seabright, was well and hearty, and shook him 
fervently by the hand. 

In half-an-hour all were ready for departure, the dead 
Vendeans were carried out to be buried, and the wounded 
placed upon two waggons found in the prison. Several 
horses were in the stables, these were great prizes. 
La Eochejaquelin ordered two of them to be saddled and 
bridled for the use of our hero and Mr. Fleetwood. The 
place was then set on fire, and the whole party, in less than 
an hour, were on march for St. Florent, the flames from 
the burning prison illuminating their path. It was broad 
daylight when the Vendeans entered the town where 
the whole of La Eochejaquelin' s force was quartered. 

The young royalist leader, and our hero, during the four 
hours' march, had become quite Mendbj . \A^^^v3£«»r 
JM related the manner in wMoh.\»\i^fc\u^\*atests&L^»r 



"Santo l)'Arblay and Fanny, and bis promise to fhd WW 
releasing the prisoners. f; 

' " "I think, Monsieur Tregannon," continued the Vett 
"that your best plan will be to send your men- 1 ! 
Island of Noirmontiers where they will be perfectly' 
and ready on the first opportunity to embark for Eilg 
and your friend, Monsieur Fleetwood, had better cte 
pany them. I know," he added, smiling, " that yoti 
not leave this country till you carry your beautifti 
trothed with you. I will help you to accomplish 
desirable event with all my heart and soul, for I do not 
sider she is safe in the power of such a man as Co 
D'Arblay, one of the most ferocious and bloodthirsty c 
revolutionary leaders. However, we will talk over tl 
the evening. There is an excellent auberge at St. Flc 
and any funds you may require, I can let you have." 

Claude warmly thanked the generous La ltochej* 
lin, who also informed him that he was about to 
forces with Monsieur D'Elbee, an experienced comma 
and who had all the parishes around Chollet and 
Priau under him. That their intention was to march 
Bressure, where General Queteneau then was. 

On reaching St. Florent, Mr. Fleetwood and our 
took up their quarters at the Hotel Louis D'Or, and 
vided for the released prisoners in the town, all the 
bitants being willing to aid the Vendean lloyalists. 

Mr. Fleetwood, feeling somewhat fatigued, retired 
to rest. La Bochcjaquelin, in the course of the eve 
explained to our hero why he considered Miss Fleet 
in rather a perilous situation, should Colonel D'A 
rejoin his wife. 

" In the first place," he said, "he is a furious Be 
tionist, and of the worst class, thirsting for the bio 
the entire royal family. He is also known to be conn 
with a woman whose principles are notoriously vii 
and a fast friend qf the terrible Robespierre ; he is I 
needy man, and unscrupulous how he obtains gold, i 
does obtain it." 

As the whole district round Chateau Bois-Phi 

was np in arms against the Kepuhlic, it would be saf 

easy, the Vendean thought, for Ctaw&fc '^t^^^tor 

^4he htnonfunt n« ho, did. witYi t\ui i*i\* t^u\^\?^\Sls 
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him, to proceed to the Chateau and rescue Miss. Fleetwood 
from all peril that she might incur by remaining with 
Madame, who could not know the terrible character her 
husband had gained during her absence from him. He 
would furnish him with letters to General Charette, who 
held the Marais and the Isle of ^"oirmontiers, with a force 
of nearly twenty thousand men. Prom thence it would be 
«asy to embark for England. 

This plan of operation completely agreed with Claude 
Tregannon's wishes ; but as his generous friend was resolved 
to advance upon St. Fulgent the next day, and drive out 
of it one thousand two hundred Kepublicans said to be 
stationed there, he begged to be allowed to accompany him 
in that expedition ; and the road being open, and the entire 
district freed from the enemy, he would then pursue his 
way for the Chateau. It would give the men who were 
to accompany him an opportunity of judging how willing 
he was to fight in their cause. La Eochejaquelin grasped 
the Englishman's hand with a bright smile, saying — 

" That will give me greater pleasure than anything you 
$ould do ; it will, as you say, please my men who so wil- 
lingly stormed Doue Prison to free you. Keep your in- 
tention from Mr. Fleetwood, for fear he should feel uneasy; 
and we had better get him to leave to-morrow. I can 
procure a caleche for Olone, where ho will have excellent 
quarters till you join him." 

It was late when th3 two young men separated ; the 
next day Claude, having communicated his project of pro- 
ceeding in search of Madame JJ'Arblay and Fanny, after a 
time persuaded Mr. Fleetwood, who was, at his age and 
bodily health, unable to undergo so much fatigue, to pro- 
ceed at once in a caleche with Mr. Scabright, furnished 
jyith letters to Olone, where he hoped to join him, in a 
jew. days, with Fanny and her attendant Hannah. 

"I trust in God you will succeed, my son," said 
Ktr. Fleetwood, affectionately embracing Claude; "I shall 
wait, in great anxiety, your arrival ; be very careful, and 
cautious." 

.After Mr. Fleetwood's departure, Claude called his 
grew together, and told them that he wouiAsftud*^^^ 
.Ja Clone or the Isle of Noirmoiitvejca, «i^ > \)!q^>^V^ , s^^'' 
j?w thorn therein a few days ; )mtY^vWfc\^sx«» i£?3>$s$ 
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set free by the Royalists, he was resolved to strike one 
blow on their side before he left them. 

With a loud cheer, every one of the Water Witoh's 
crew threw their hats in the air, shouting with all their 
might, " Success to the Vendeans !" declaring they would, 
every man jack of them, follow their Captain, and have a 
brush with the Revolutionists on land, to make up for their 
defeat on the sea. They vowed they would make a nag 
for themselves before morning, and they would like to see 
any d — d Revolutionist that could make them strike it. 

When the Yendean insurgents heard this, for it was 
repeated to them # by their leader,, a universal embracing 
took place, and a remarkably convivial evening ensued. 
It was certainly curious how soon the British sailor 
contrived to make himself understood. Before morning 
every man had a sash and cockade, a musket, a cutlass, and 
pistol; the entire force of La Rochejaquelin was unen- 
cumbered with baggage, for in the singular war of La 
Vendee the peasantry, who would never remain long from 
their homes, carried with them only bread and provision 
for a few days, the several parishes they passed through 
supplying them with what they required. Every man 
amongst the Vendean army was a splendid marksman, 
using his gun with a deadly certainty, and always favoured 
by the nature of the country, intersected, as it was, by 
thick and impervious hedges. From behind these they 
generally attacked their enemies ; and knowing the country 
intimately, it was impossible to pursue them, should they 
think fit to retreat during the night. 

Henri de la Rochejaquelin had received intelligence, 
during the night, that General Marce, with twelve hundred 
men, partly troops of the line and a portion from the na- 
tional guard, had left St. Vincent and was marching upon 
St. Fulgent, and had added nine pieces of cannon to his 
force; La Rochejaquelin therefore resolved to attack Ge- 
neral Marce, selecting a place where the nature of the 
country gave him immense advantage. 

Marching before day-break, the Vendean leader posted 

his men behind some rising grounds and impervious hedges, 

and then waited the approach of the Republican army. 

Claude Tregannon, furnished. V\&l a. aaa^, s. cockade, and 

a handsome rifle and sabte, T&&&. tel«c^v^ Vj KJaa «&& *1\* 
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Boehejaquelin, conversing, and greatly excited and in- 
spired by the. heroic courage displayed by a parcel of un- 
disciplined peasants going to attack a formidable body of 
disciplined troops, well armed, and protected by artillery ; 
and yet each man felt as confident of victory, and as easy 
and cheerful, as if marching to a bridaL Our hero, who 
did not presume to give an opinion, beheld, with astonish- 
ment, the admirable manner in which this young and in- 
experienced soldier posted his men, so that the force of 
General Marce would be exposed to a murderous fire from 
the Yendeans, without being able to use their artillery. 

It was after two o'clock in the afternoon before Ge- 
neral Marce' s army came in sight ; he had stopped to re- 
build a bridge the Vendeans had nearly destroyed. The 
moment selected for opening their fire arrived, and, at a 
signal from their leader, a murderous one was poured in 
upon the astonished ^Revolutionists from all sides. Unable 
to attack an enemy concealed behind rising ground and 
hedges, the Bepublican army wavered — another destruc- 
tive volley completed the panic ; and as General Maroe's 
men broke and divided, the signal was given, and, with a 
loud, triumphant cheer, the Yendeans rushed down upon 
the Republicans, who, after a short but fierce conflict, 
turned and fled, leaving their artillery in the hands of the 
victors. 

In the fury of the onset, the Yendean leader was struck 
to the ground by a tall officer, who, raising his sword, 
was about to dispatch his enemy, when Claude, who fol- 
lowed close upon his steps, rushed in, and caught the blow 
on his own sword ; and not wishing to kill the man, he 
closed with him, and catching him as a Cornish wrestler 
does his antagonist, lifted him up and hurled him over on 
the sod — little thinking his antagonist was General Marce. 

" That's repaying me, mon ami, in good earnest," said 
La Eochejaquelin to our hero, as he helped him up, a little 
stunned; " I owe you my life." 

A few minutes more and the contest was over, the 
enemy having dispersed and fled in every direction. This 
was considered at the period a very brilliant affair, as the 
Yendeans lost only a few men, and captured nine pieces o£ 
cannon and a great quantity of arms ax& OTOk\^^ar&~ 

The crew of the Water Witch. en^«l>^ «&sax «*&»»* 
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ingly, capturing several of the enemy, besides taking Gene- 
ral Marce's own baggage and the flag of the regiment as 
their individual spoil ; no prisoners, however, were ever 
retained ; depriving them of their arms and accoutrements, 
they were set free. 

After this exploit, La Bochejaquelin and his men re- 
turned to their quarters, all enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion of their English allies. A day or two after, the crew 
of the Water Witch left with several guides for the Isle 
of Koirmontiers, where they were to wait for their young 
commander for a few days ; but if at that time he did not 
join them, they were to take the first opportunity of em- 
barking for England. One young man, a native of Lyme 
Kegis, for whom our hero had a great partiality, begged 
most earnestly that ho might remain behind and attend on 
him. This man was in the yacht when our hero saved 
Miss Fleetwood's life, and had gallantly leaped overboard 
to assist him in doing so. 

Tom Starling was a fine, good-looking man, full rf 
strength, life, and spirits, and the favourite of all on board 
the Surinam on the voyage out, and a great favourite of 
Miss Fleetwood's. On their return, in the action with the 
Legere, when the corvette's crew boarded the Water 
Witch, Tom Starling followed our hero like a shadow, 
fought by his side inch by inch, and would have sacrificed 
his life ten times over to save his commander's. Tom's pe- 
tition, therefore, was gladly granted. 

While La Kochejaquelin was corresponding with and 
receiving messengers from the other chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion, and preparing for a grand junction of their forces, 
Claude Tregannon prepared for his expedition to the Cha- 
teau Bois-Philibert. After consulting together, both our 
hero and La llochejaquelin were of opinion that" he had 
better proceed to the chateau, accompanied only by Tom 
Starling and an experienced guide. There was no dangw 
of an enemy ; ho had received secret intelligence that Colo- 
nel D'Arblay was still with General Queteneau and his 
dragoons. Furnished with a letter from La Rochejaque* 
lin, and backed by the instructions of the able guide be ■ 
irould send with him, should he want any assistance, he 
could raise a score of men in. wry <A Vfea\tfwiiVs*» ^f the dis 1 - 
triot. A t tired similarly to t\\s N entettsi «&&«*; ^o£fc ^ 
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and cockade, our hero would anywhere be well received, 
for the feeling against the Republic was universal from 
Nantes to the Isle of Noirmon tiers, all over the district 
called the Sands, through Airvault, St. Florent, to the 
banks of the Loire, as well as the vast track called the 
" Maraia." 

.Accordingly, two days after the battle with General 
IXarce, Claude Tregannon and Tom Starling, well mounted 
and armed, left the army. The parting of the two young 
men was most affectionate. La Rochejaquelin felt their 
separation exceedingly, for he had conceived quite a bro- - 
therly feeling for the preserver of his life. 

" When you reach Noirmontiers with your affianced/* 
said the Vendean leader, " send a messenger to me, and, if 
alive and well, I will spare a day or two to bid you both 
farewell; but should any unforeseen accident occur — for 
we cannot foresee what is before us — to prevent your see* 
kig mademoiselle, and taking her from the chateau, return 
to me, and I will aid you with all my power." 

Claude Tregannon felt extremely the generous and 
noble conduct of the young leader, and most fervently 
trusted that he might prosper in the good and royal cause 
he had embraced; and thus they parted. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Tax Starling, like all sailors, was a reckless, but indif- 
ferent horseman. For the first ten miles of their road, he 
tried all imaginable positions on the animal he bestrode. 
He, at first, disliked the bow of his craft, as he styled the 
bead, of his horse. The animal had spirit, and tossed his 
neck, and, as Tom perched himself well forward, he, at 
timet, came in contact with the head. 

"He pitches and heaves," growled Tom, after a hard 
knock, " as if he was making head way in a cross sea. I'm 
blowed if I don't face the starn," he muttered to himself 
es Jke rode behind his master, and to the great amusement 
of the guide. Tom tacked, as he had said, and faced tha 
etanu This unusual method surprised \kk*\Mfftfc *» tk»^> 
tk&t he. kicked violently, on wri\c\i Tom <*«»&««&*&»— 
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"Av8st heaving, you lubber, and I'll sit amidships to 
please you." 

Our hero looked round, hearing the voice of Tom, just 
as the latter, in shifting his position, eame to the ground. 

" Why, Tom, you have lost the command of your craft*" 
said Claude Tregannon, as the sailor regained his legs, laugh* 
ing good-humouredly — the French guide highly amused, 
though rather astounded, at Tom's proceedings. ., 

" There's no pleasing her, your honour," said Tom ; 
" I've tried her fore and aft, starboard and larboard ; she's 
as uneasy as a lass going to be spliced." 

" Change with our guide," said our hero ; " his mule 
seems very quiet." 

"I don't like them ere craft, sir — they're not ship 
shape — neither one thing or another — I'd rather stick to 
this here lively one — I'll take a haul on the shrouds, and 
may be she'll work easier." / 

So saying, he so shortened his stirrups that his knees 
were level with the pommel of the saddle ; but that seemed 
to please Tom exceedingly, and, with a long speech to his 
French companion, who nodded his head, saying — " Oui, 
oui, c'est bon," they proceeded. 

Their first day's journey was through a very peculiar 
country. 

Halting for the night at Landri, the guide picked up a 
piece of intelligence, from some peasants who came into the 
hamlet in the evening, that would force them to make a 
considerable detour to reach Chateau Bois-Philibert. The 
peasant averred that General Queteneau had sent Colonel 
D'Arblay, with his regiment of dragoons, into that district, 
and also that two regiments of infantry were direct in their 
route. This intelligence, if true, was greatly against their 
project, and rendered our hero extremely uneasy. On con- 
sulting with his guide, the man said he could take him by 
another road, longer certainly, but by fording the Isaure, 
and crossing the hills, they could reach Saint Morent be- 
fore evening, and that hamlet was within three leagues of 
Bois-Philibert. 

Accordingly, they set out early in the morning, and 

going, at a smart pace, over an execrable road, and through 

a country thickly intersected mfo. \&&\gp-KHr8 and much 

timber, about three o'clock in \Jaa fo^^e&i wtf&ak^fe 
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top of a rising ground looking down into the vale through 
which ran the Isaure. As they rode down the descent, 
Claude Tregannon, who was some way a-head, perceived, 
coming along the valley towards the river, several persons 
ob horseback. The distance was yet too great to make 
them out, but he thought he caught the sparkle of steel 
accoutrements of a horse soldier, and the next moment some 
white garments amidst the group. Halting his horse be- 
hind a clump of trees, and holding up his hand to those 
behind, he waited till the group came out into the broad 
road through the valley, so that he might make them out 
distinctly. His guide, a stout, able young man, anxiously 
watched the party. 

" They are dragoons, monsieur — four in number." 

" Yes," interrupted Claude Tregannon, with consider- 
able excitement of manner ; " and there are two females in 
the midst of them, on small horses or mules, and a man on 
foot. By heavens ! something strikes me that the females 
may be Madame B'Arblay and Miss Fleetwood." 

Tom Starling heard the names, though he did not un- 
derstand the sentence. Drawing his cutlass, he exclaimed — 

" Heave a head, your honour, and let us pitch into them 
before they see our colours — there's only four." 

" Stay a moment — stay a moment — be cool and quiet, 
Tom," said Claude ; " I see now, plainly enough, they are 
dragoons, and that the females are on mules — the foremost 
rider is an officer ; he may be Madame D' Arblay's husband, 
therefore it will not do to rashly attack them; in five 
minutes or so we shall be able to distinguish the females." 

In a few minutes they were close under them, and Tom 
suddenly exclaimed — 

" By the pipers, that's Mrs. Hannah on the near mule, 
attd that's the young mistress as sure as a gun, on the star- 
board side. "Wont I board that tall fellow in the moustache, 
beside Mrs. Hannah," muttered Tom, settling himself for a 
charge, and eager to commence hostilities. 

" I can take down that foremost horseman from here," 
said the Vendean guide, unslinging his rifle ; " he's a dra- 
goon of D' Arblay's blood-thirsty regiment," 

"May, hold your hand, Gourtrand," fc&Y&c^Vs^\ vvl Ss^ 
females are those we seek ; but heftier ^flaak \»&l \asa^ "^ 
madame's husband or not, I cannot say ^ \svA> ^^ \sssk ^ 
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shoot him, for madamc's sake without seeing whether it is 
or not. Now follow me." 

And, with a palpitating heart, he road rapidly down 
the hill. The noise of the horses' hoofs first attracted the 
notice of the dragoons, who slightly checked their speed |j 
the next moment they were within a hundred yards of them. 

The officer who road in front instantly drew a pistol 
from his holster, whilst the three dragoons in the rear, witn 
their short muskctoons resting in the case by the muzzlei 
pulled them out, but as they did so, the sharp report of a rf f}e 
was heard, and instantly one of the dragoon horses wasfre^d 
from its rider, who fell to the ground, mortally wouhd^ 
A wild cry from Fanny Fleetwood, for it was she, as "sne 
attempted to turn her mule, satisfied our hero that th : 6+ 
were captives to the dragoons, but before he could reiicfi 
them, the officer, who was mounted on a splendid charter; 
spurred alongside the startled mule, grasped Fanny routfel 
the waist, despite her struggles and shrieks, lifted her dtf to 
his saddle, and then spurred on furiously for the ford 'ortefc 
the Isaure. " "' ! 

With a shout of intense rage and vexation, Claude 
Tregannon rode after the dragoon, whilst, with the shotik 
of a wild bull, Tom Starling, cutlass in hand, came, as W 
styled it, stem on with one of the dragoons, who fired hid 
carbine within a yard of his head without effect; the next 
instant he and the dragoon were rolling on the ground,, 
grappling each other in desperate contest, whilst the fourth 1 
dragoon turned and fled. x '\ 

Our hero was well mounted — his horse, a strong, ffecf 
animal, went over the ground at a killing pace— he w$s' 
within a hundred yards of the rapid and dangerous ford of 
the Isaure, and not fifty yards behind the fugitive officer/ 
when the latter turned in his saddle, and fired his pistol 
at his pursuer : the ball tore the cockade from his hat, but 
on they went, Claude gaining on the dragoon. "Without' 
hesitation, the fugitive dashed into the rapid stream — but 
by this time Claude was within ten yards, and could ndv9 
shot his horse dead, but feared he might injure Fanny to* 
the fall. The officer turned, and, Beeing he would tto 
caught, suddenly grasped the shrieking girl round the body; 
hurled her into the iuuLOl strewn, *Wa&&% *&» MJ&r Vs^ <*£ faff 
voice — ^ 
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. " Curse you, I know you ! but I'll have my revenge 
yet." 

t . JJrief and rapid as was the glance, Claude Tregannon 
recognised the face of the dragoon, and saw that it was his 
.mortal enemy, William Thornback. He bestowed not a 
^frqugbt upon him, but with a pang, impossible to describe, 
he beheld his beloved Fanny sink beneath the current. 
Jibe next instant he had abandoned his horse and plunged 
into the stream after her. Though shallow at the ford, the 
Jfaaure was a deep, and very rapid stream. As Fanny rose to 
the. surface, Claude reached her side and grasped her round 
the body, then keeping her well up, swam with the stream. 
jjis guide having come up, threw himself off his horse, and 
i#a along the bank, watching for a place and an oppor- 
tunity to rush in and aid the almost exhausted Claude, 
^apmly, a bend in the stream on the side the guide was, 
enabled our hero to make an effort for gaining the bank. 
Xf a4ing in up to his waist, the guide grasped Claude Tre- 
gqqnoa's. extended hand, and in a minute more our hero 
bore his loved, but senseless burthen xip the bank. 
,| I(( Ab, he did so, a young lad, urging on a mule on which 
sp$. (Hannah, reached the spot ; the terrified and attached 
jfiung woman threw herself from the mule, and ran to the 
assistance of her mistress, in a state of mind not to be 
4w*ibed. 
i„, leaving our hero and the rest to recover Fanny, who 
^04 a., most perilous escape, we must follow for a while the 
proceedings of Tom Starling. Having knocked his antago- 
nipij senseless, with the heavy butt of one of his pistols, he 
contrived to mount his horse again, and ride after his 
faster with might and main, uttering various strange - 
expressions to his startled steed, which happened to be a • 
icmarkably fast one. 
\ w \" Now then, you lubber, crack on," shouted Tom, as his 

Ewe intensely fixed on his commander and the flying 
n, .with difficulty keeping himself on the saddle, 
fer, he arrived in time to witness the dragoon throw- 
ing jtyftss Fleetwood into the stream, and Claude dashing in 
qjfeij.ftgr,; furious with rage, Tom plunged in, shouting to 
t^./iragpon,, who, after tossing into the stream the, \ua£s&ar 
i)&£p&itQ.Btop fte pursuit of hia cnftTD^i^va»M^\^^^^ 
but his horse had evidently hurt \iia fore fa<& wsaRTOffk^ 
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huge stones in the ford. Tom, half soaked in wet, and half 
off his horse, still pursued, grasping both saddle and bridle 
with one hand and flourishing his cutlass with the other, 
and shouting to the fugitive to douse his topsails and 
heave to. 

William Thornback, convulsed with rage and vexation, 
defeated perpetually by the man he detested, and forced to 
fly while thirsting for revenge, hearing the shouts of tine 
sailor behind him, exclaimed, with an oath of savage 



' Curse that fool, I'll brain him for his pains, or else I 
shall lame my horse before I get out of this scrape." 

Drawing another pistol from his holster, he drew in hit 
steed and wheeled round, but fortune was against the 
villain, or rather Providence had resolved that the ruffian's 
career should end now and for ever. The pistol missed fire, 
and Tom, with a wild cheer, dashed headlong at his enemy 
in the same manner as before, hurling Captain Thornback 
and his horse to the ground, his own beast, reeling and 
staggering with the shock, and panting from over-exertion, 
also fell. Before Tom could rise, Captain Thornback had 
extricated himself from his fallen steed, and, savage and ex- 
asperated, rushed, with his drawn sabre, to slay his pursuer; 
but Tom, though he lay sprawling on his back, with one 
foot entangled in the stirrups, put his hand into his breast, 
and pulled out his pistol, having thrust it in there for want 
of his sash, which had been torn from him in his previous 
struggle, and fired full in the face of his enemy, just as he 
raised his sabre to slay him. 

It was a deadly shot, the ball shattering his lower jaw, 
and mortally wounding him. 

" Curse you, you coward !" shouted Tom, " that's settled 
your reckoning for you, you villain, to try to drown my 
young mistress." 

William Thornback, with a terrible groan of agony, 
staggered back and fell prostrate on the sod, while Tom 
very quietly commenced extricating his foot. Having 
worked himself free, he rose up, shook himself to ascertain 
that his bones were all right, and then advanced towards 
his enemy, whom he perceived struggling to get at some- 
. thing. The blood was Btoeamixug te>m\u& *-^r , tosj! he was 
evidently dying, and yet "he'naA staragg^ to \wfcs»fc\M> w^ 
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and was pulling a clasped pocket-book from the interior. 
When Tom reached his side he had the leather case in his 
hand, and was making a vain effort to open it- Raising his 
glassy eyes, he looked into Tom Starling's face, and holding 
his shattered jaw with one hand, he murmured, in a very 
indistinct voice, — 

" You have killed me — in a few minutes I shall cease to 
live ; if you do not want me to curse you open this case, 
and let me have the papers inside." 

Tom started back, electrified, on hearing his own lan- 
guage ; he grew pale and felt frightened, wondering if he 
had slain a wrong man, but then recollecting the act the 
man had committed, and his intention of taking his own 
life, he consoled himself: willing to oblige the dying man 
in so small a matter, he took the leather case, untied the 
silk fastening, and opened the clasp ; and perceiving that it 
contained only four or five papers, he was on the point of 
handing them to the struggling, agonised wretch, lying at 
his feet, when the single word Tregannon, on one of 
the papers, caught Tom's eye; he drew back his hand. 
"William Thornback writhed in agony. 

" Give them — give them, villain — curse you — oh." 

His hand fell from his jaw, the blood poured forth, a 
struggle, and then he rolled over on his face, a corpse. 

" Oh ! curse away ; curses hurt nobody," said Tom Star- 
ling ; " these papers may be of use to my master — let's see 
if he has anything else — all fair in war. Who the deuce 
can he be?" and Tom very deliberately overhauled the 
enemy, finding two letters, a purse of gold Louis, and a 
worn passport. 

As he turned round to look for his horse, he perceived, 
making right for the ford of the Isaure, a large party of dra- 
goons in full gallop. Tom now thought his reckoning was 
run out. To get on horseback and fly was out of the ques- 
tion ; but seeing a high, thick hedge within fifty yards of 
him, he ran for it, and with a violent effort, squeezed him- 
self through. Similar thick, high hedges bounded all the 
fields on the side of the hill, so continuing along another, 
he came to a row of beech trees, up one of these he climbed 
with all the ability of a sailor, and settling hims£& tsu ^ 
stout, leafy bough, he could see thiou^a. \5aa\s»*fc% *^a t» 
where he had left the dead dragoon o&tasx. ^ 
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1 Looking back, he saw twenty ox thirty nien. riding. un, 
from the ford; but as he anxiously inspected them, he <#u}cL 
see clearly enough neither his master or either of the female^' 
were with them. Though this relieved, his mind, it.excej^-. 
siVely astonished him; how was it possible . that Jhey,, 
escaped the party he was gazing at ? . /„ Jf ^ 

In a few minutes the dragoons halted by tlxe side' j$r 
their dead officer, and a dozen of the men sprung from they: r 
saddles. Some raised the body, whilst others began searcW . 
ing the bushes and hedges, but did not seem inclined to 
push their way through. Whilst Tom was thus, gazjng at 
their proceedings, he was absolutely confounded by seeing 
a long range of smoke burst from behind one of the distant; 
hedges on the opposite side of the road, while at the same' 
moment a sharp volley of musketry pealed through the air-> 
Four of the dragoons bit the dust, rolling off their horses,; 
mortally wounded, while several of the horses, struck by 
the balls, became mad with pain and ungovernable. 4j|L 
instantaneous panic seized the rest; they knew from.ejrv 
perience that they could not reach their invisible fpes^ 
ambushed behind those almost impervious hedges, therefore 
leaping into their saddles, and placing the body of their 
slain commander across his own horse, they retreated 
towards the ford, but not before another volley emptied 
three more of the saddles, the horses flying wildly over the 
road. In a few minutes they had re-crossed the ford) and 
continued their flight along the road they had just come up 
by. Such was generally the result of all contests between 
the revolutionary cavalry and the Yendeans. [, 

Tom Starling now beheld about twenty or more armed 
peasants come out from behind the hedge, and pushing 
their way through a part known to themselves, ran down 
to rifle the dead and dying dragoons. 

" My eyes and limbs," said Tom, " perhaps as I can- 
not manage their lingo they may shoot me, and I have lost 
my cockade* Confound that rascal that shot off my 
truck." 

Grumbling and muttering to himself, yet still exceed- 
ingly anxious concerning his master and Miss Fleetwood 
Tom descended the tree, and very resolutely approached 
the armed peasants, who were %^\&&&d&s fetxiuping the 
dead dragoons of their arm*, &\sm\xsiNasm> «&&. *stR«tf% 
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nl&iter. 'Squeezing himself through the hedge, he advanced 
towards the men, who saw him approaching without 
evincing any surprise, or even desisting from their occupa- 
tion*.'' One of the insurgents, a handsome man of some five 
oif six and twenty years, attired in a dark green hunting 
suit, with the Vendean sash and cockade, was standing, 
leaning on a handsome-stocked rifle, regarding the men col- 
lecting the arms. He looked up, as Tom Starling came on, 
add held out his hand, saying— 

'; " AH, mon ami, tu es brave garcoru" 

1 : Tom took the hand held out to him in his large mus- 
cMar paw, giving it a squeeze that caused the Frenchman 
to exclaim, "diable" while Tom, in reply, said — 

' " **Aigh, aigh,my hearties, here I am, Tom Starling, at 
your service. Curse me if I understand one word that you 



' ; At this address in English, the whole party turned 
s'hkrply round, and gazed with astonishment at Tom. But 
ttfeir leader, the man in the green hunting suit, burst into 
aliearty laugh, saying to his men— - 
'-'•:■ "This is one of the English that La Rocbejaquelin 
|6ok out of the prison of Dou6, and who behaved so gal* 
lahtfV fighting against General Harce's force, but how the 
&^c&& to make him understand me, I can't think, or what 
fttought him here in pursuit of that dragoon officer he shot" 
: ' Tom rubbed his head hard as he listened to this long 
y^eech, not understanding a word of it, but mustering up 
ail the French he knew, he turned to the gentleman, for 
gentleman he certainly was, in green, 
^'"Parhz nous English?" 



and said— 



or "" c,l No, mon ami. no. Sacra Dieu! — Gott daw—voifa 

And he burst into a hearty laugh. 
' : " Well, blow me," growled Tom, " if I ain't in a fix, 
tate a craft in irons." 

**' A sudden exclamation, however, from one of the men* 
caused Tom to look round, when, to his infinite joy and 
£ui&sement he beheld his master and the French guide, 
jGbu'rtrand, walking rapidly up from the river towards them. 
* ;; "Ha, ha, Monsieur Gott Dam," said Tom, " hfi^* 
inyitfaSter; we shall get into aYkii^&B^fe toaR&v-rSNk^ 
rantifer where the women are tfto\reA aravj V 
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Claude Tregannon, with all the appearance of haying 
undergone a thorough soaking, came rapidly up, saying to 
Tom Starling who ran towards him — 

" Well, Tom, I am rejoiced to see yon safe and sound. 
I was alarmed when I heard you had pursued that villain; 
would to God I could have followed him !" 

" By the pipers of war, your honour," said Tom with a 
quiet smile, " his log is run out, anyhow." 

" How," said our hero with a start and flushed cheek, 
" do you mean to say you killed him !" 

" Upon my soul, sir, I hoarded him stem on, and sent 
him clean over on his beam ends, hut my own craft heeled 
over with the shock, and left me high and dry, like a turtle 
on its back, with my starboard leg jammed in the rigging ; 
as he came up with his sword lifted to scuttle me, I shot 
him through the jaw ; but here's the captain of those men 
coming to speak to you — please, sir, where* s Miss fleet- 
wood ?" 

" Safe, thank God ! and not much the worse for the 
cowardly act of that desperate villain." 

The leader of the peasants saluted our hero, saying — 

" Captain Tregannon, I presume ; my name is De Les- 
cure ; I am a cousin of La Bochejaquelin, and shall be 
most happy to serve you in any way I can." 

Claude held out his hand, and shaking the Yendean 
chiefs warmly, said — 

" I shall have reason all my life to remember La Ven- 
dee, for I have experienced the greatest kindness and gene- 
rosity from its inhabitants. How came you, monsieur, to 
know^me so immediately ?" 

" Oh, that's easily accounted for !" returned the French- 
man with a smile, " two days ago a messenger from my 
cousin Henri reached me with letters ; he mentioned your 
intention of going through this district to Chateau Bois- 
Philibert, and spoke in terms of affection of you, and how 
bitterly he regretted your departure. I have heard of you 
before, monsieur, and of your gallantry, and that of your 
men in fighting General Marce's division; from Henri's 
description, there was no mistaking you at a glance — but, 
how is this ; you are dripping wet, you must have taken a 
wrong ford of the Isame." 

" Oh, no, monsieur V ie$Le& CVooAs^ " Va»&. *\x^ 
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good dose of the river, but I have a lady to attend to not 
far off, and I am thinking those dragoons you drove away 
may return in greater force." 

" Ah, mon £tieu, I understand ; you have succeeded in 
rescuing the young lady from Chateau Bois-Philibert. As 
to the dragoons, there is little fear of cavalry in this kind of 
country ; I was aware that D'Arblay's force, and two regi- 
ments of infantry were marched into these parishes, and 
that that blood-thirsty revolutionist had committed great 
excesses. They say there is an Englishman, a captain in 
his troop, a perfect devil in wickedness and ferocity." 

" Yes, returned our hero, " I knew him well, he was 
shot by this man, one of my. crew. It was his body you 
saw carried off by his men." 

Ah, Dim merci /" exclaimed Monsieur De Lescure with 
great vivacity, " your man is a brave garcon and shall not 
go without reward. Come here my man," he continued, 
motioning Tom Starling to approach, which he did with 
his usual smile on his face/" will you tell this fine fel- 
low," said Monsieur De Lescure, taking a very handsome 
gold watch from his pocket and handing it to Tom, who 
looked amazed — "That I give him this for two reasons: 
first, that it may remind him of us, poor Royalists, who 
are fighting to maintain our national freedom, and the 
rights of our religion, our king, and our seignors. I do not 
offer him gold, in the second place, because it is scarce with 
us, and what we can get we spend in arms and ammuni- 
tion ; he is a brave fellow and has rid us of one devil, at all 
events." 

When our hero explained this to Tom, he took the watch 
with great reverence, and then lugging out the purse of gold 
he had taken from William Thornback, he handed it to 
Claude, saying — 

" Well, your honour, I am dumfoundered — taken all 
aback — my jaw tackle at the best of times, being none of 
the clearest ; tell his honour I will keep the watch as long 
as I live, and if ever I get spliced, which in course I will, if 
I lives and my girl holds on, I will leave the watch to what 
your honour would call your ancestors, or posterities, or 
some such long- shore word; and that mrat»mL\*iV&!s&» 
that this gold, which I took from ttafc easttrj , Tas^^^s*- 
tributed amongst the men, and so, yo\ja YvaTLW^XuesS ^Vsasj 
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life and success to the Yendeans!" and Tom made a remark- 
able bow all round. 

Claude translated this speech of Tom's, smiling as lie 
did so ; and notwithstanding all Monsieur De Lescuro could 
do or say, Tom was resolute, so the gold was actually divided 
between the peasants to buy powder and drink Tom'shealth, 
which they vowed they would do that night in a bumper. 

In about an hour Fanny Fleetwood and her attendant, 
Hannah, remounted their mules, the former having changed 
■, her dripping garments, Hannah having fortunately packed 
up in her bundle a change or two, and were pursuing their 
way to Landri, escorted by Monsieur Lescuro and his men. 
Claude Tregannon and Tom Starling having, with the assist- 
ance of the guide, caught their horses, rode by their side — 
Tom entertaining Hannah with the account of his exploit. 

As they proceed we will explain to our readers how 
Fanny fell into the hands of Captain Thornback, and how 
Claude Tregannon, after rescuing her from the rapid stream 
of the Isaure, contrived to escape the pursuit and search of 
the dragoons. 

After leaving the village of Saint Morent, our heroine 
pursued her journey, guided over the intricate road across 
the mountain, by Ambroise ; on descending, about mid-day, 
the plain on the other side, they halted for an hour at a 
small hamlet; when the good-natured woman in whose 
cottage they stopped to refresh the mules, for there was no 
auberge in the place, heard that they intended sleeping 
that night at Landri, she said — 

" You can do so, certainly, but if you are seeking to 
avoid the revolutionary soldiers, as the lad who is guiding 
you says you are, you cannot go through Drouet, for they 
say there is a great number of troops quartered there, wait- 
ing for some colonel to join them with his dragoons. Ton 
had better cross this valley, and get into the road leading 
through the valley of the Isaure, over which there is a fori 
which you can't miss, as there is a huge post marking the 
place." 

The mere mention of revolutionary soldiers frightened 
Hannah, and indeed her mistress ; so they resolved to pro- 
ceed, though it was three leagues further to go through tho 
Isaure, instead of sleeping ofc lflfc&cv, ^\»s3cl ^*& \auah. too. 
near to the Revolutionists. 
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Kow this piece of information inducing them to go out 
<jf their way, though it saved them from General Marce's 
fugitive soldiers, threw them into the power of Captain 
Thornback. 

\ Their flight from the Chateau Bois-Philibert was not 
discovered till after six o'clock in the morning, thus giving 
thfem four hours' start of the enraged Captain Thornback, 
who had actually determined to force Fanny Fleetwood to 
become his wife, thereby inflicting a fearful vengeance on 
'Claude Tregannon. 

The flight of Fanny made the Captain furious. Know- 
ing that the whole country through which she would doubt- 
less proceed was in favour of the insurrection, with Colonel 
tFArblay's sanction, he ordered fifty men of the regiment 
to fbllow him as speedily as they could, whilst he 
with three of his men mounted, and took the way to Saint 
Morent. 

'' ' Though they denied all knowledge of the fugitives at 
i&e.auberge, William Thornback was too keen a pursuer, 
ktia too accustomed to all kinds of stratagems, not to be 
wide awake to every sign and token. 
- : On a minute examination of the premises, and the people 
of the auberge, he became satisfied the fugitives had been 
ttete a few hours before ; so seizing an unfortunate lad, 
torta) was a helper in the stables, he ordered his men to tie 
Mm up and flog him till he declared which way the two 
females had gone. The poor boy, after the first blow had 
been inflicted, declared the truth; and Captain Thornback, 
with a grin of triumph and a frightful curse at the two 
trembling girls, Rose and Janette, remounted his horse, 
swearing that on his return he would burn the house* 

Continuing his way over the mountain, he lost some 
time by being imperfectly guided by one of his men ; still 
hfc freached the little hamlet two hours after the departure 
of Sliss Fleetwood and Hannah; The same threats forced 
tie inhabitants to say that the fugitives had been there, 
and. that they had continued their road to Landri. So far 
they spoke the truth, but they did not say that they had 
taken another road, much longer and quite contrary, aa it 
apj^ared, to the way they ought to go ; Captain Thorn- 
back pushed on three leagues without, QN&T\aJ^^^m^«s^, 
meeting some women on the ioojc^Tclo Vac^ix^^^^* 3 ^- 
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civil manner, whether they had met two females on mules; 
they replied that they had not, although they had come alt 
the way from Landri. He felt he had been deceived, or he- 
must have overtaken them earlier, at the rate he rode. 

In doubt what to do, he prilled up, when one of his 
men informed him there was a road from the last hamlet, 
that led through the valley of the Isanre. He retraced hi* 
way to the hamlet, where he met a score of his troopers 
just riding in. 

Again he tried his cruel experiment of flogging ; a poor 
boy who was frightened out of his senses by ,his brutal 
treament, and who had seen the party pass, directed him to 
the road they had taken. This delay saved the fugitives, 
for had he overtaken them one half hour sooner, Claude 
Tregannon would not have arrived to their rescue, or Mon- 
sieur Lescure have heard the shots that arrested him in his 
march to join the force of Monsieur D'Elbee. 

Having overtaken our heroine and Hannah, to their 
infinite horror and disgust, Captain Thornback determined 
to continue their route over the Isaure, and regain the road, 
and thus get back by another way to the Chateau Bois-Phili- 
bert, fearing that many of the peasants in the hamlets he had 
passed through, might, in revenge for the treatment he had 
used towards the young lad and the girl, lie in ambush, and 
shoot down his men. Thus he ended his career by dreading 
the consequences of his own cruelty. 

Claude Tregannon, in saving Fanny from the waters of 
the Isaure, was carried nearly half a mile down the rapid 
stream before he could, with the guide's assistance, gain the 
bank. This, as it happened, was a most fortunate circum- 
stance, for, within fifty yards of the spot, was a shepherd's 
hut, and the man, who was close by, watching his herd, 
ran to his assistance in carrying her to the hut. 

Anxious to ascertain the fate of his man, Tom Starling, 
whom the guide informed him had pursued the dragoon ofllcer, 
they proceeded along the banks of the river. As they walked 
rapidly on, they heard tho tramp of the troop of dragoons 
coming along the hard road leading to the ford of the Isaure. 
The dragoon who had fled, having encountered his com- 
rades coming slowly along the road, brought them back to 
the assistance of his captain. 

When Claude and the gu\ile"\isra&^ \xrcn^ <ft\tfst*R.v 
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they erouched down behind the bank, and beheld the men 
pass the ford, and shortly after, as they climbed to the top 
of the bank, they heard, the volley of musketry from the 
Yendean rifles, and beheld the retreat of the dragoons with 
the dead body of their captain. 

Haying thus explained the capture of Miss Fleetwood, 
and the consequences following it, we shall resume our 
story in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Moxsieub De Lescube escorted Claude Tregannon and 
bis fair companion to the town of Landri, where they found 
an excellent hotel, in which he left them, saying — 

" You will now have no difficulty or trouble in reach- 
ing the Isle of Noirmontier, for the entire country from this 
place to Olone is in our hands, and not a Republican soldier 
in the whole district. Tpu have your letters from my cousin 
Henri safe in your possession, so that you will receive every 
assistance from Monsieur Charette, who is at the head of 
twenty thousand men. Should you not be able to get to 
some English vessel of war off the coast, he will, no doubt, 
procure you a craft to take you to England, and I trust in 
God, that your government will assist us with the arms and 
ammunition they promised." 

"Most sincerely do I trust they will," warmly re- 
sponded Claude. 

Having seen that his beloved, and now happy Fanny, 
had everything she required, Claude's next care was to re- 
ward Ambroise for the courage he had shown, and the 
manner in which he had supported the drooping spirits of 
the females when overtaken by Thornback. Having per- 
formed this duty, he proceeded in search of a carriage in 
which to resume their journey on the following day. Tom 
Starling no sooner found his master disengaged, than he 
took from his pocket the leather case, saying — 

"Here, your honour, is part of the spoil I took from 
that rascally English traitor I shot. He wanted me to give 
him the papers inside to destroy ; and %o, ^wa\^swssss.CV 
would have done, but, you see, \ke VfiNrcm ^i*& ^fcsssak- *^ 
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hold his broken jaw with one hand, so htf asfceS to* to open 
the case for him, which I did, and, as I looked at the papers 
inside, I saw your honour's name." "*"- 

i( Good God, Tom !" interrupted Claude, with consider- 
able agitation of manner, " this case may contain a paper 
for which I would willingly pay a thousand pounds. If 
so, your fortune is made; 1 ' and taking the case from the 
astounded sailor, he hurried up to his chamber, burning 
with anxiety to examine the contents, while Tom Starling 
kept repeating — 

"One thousand pounds! My eyes and limbs, what 
kind of a piece of paper can it be ? One thousand pounds ! 
By the pipers of war, I'll splice with Poll the moment I 
gets back to Lyme Regis. There's a wedding I'll have- 
two post-chaises for Poll and myself, four fiddlers in an- 
other ! and, shiver my timbers, what a dinner, and oceans 
of grog, I and my old comrades will swallow." 

So inspired was Tom Starling with these ideas, that 
heaving his hat in the air, he gave such a hearty cheer as 
startled every inmate of the hotel, the host and hostess' 
rushing out to see what could be the matter. ' 

Our hero having reached his chamber, drew his chair 
to the table, and commenced an examination of the contents 
of William Thornback's pocket-book, but anxious, intensely 
anxious as he was to peruse the papers, he was not then, 
nor for many a day afterwards, destined to know what it 
contained, for scarcely had he unclasped the case, when a 
violent uproar and tumult in the streets, beneath his win- 
dow, followed by a sharp rattle of musketry, caused him to 
start from his seat ; alarmed at so strange a circumstance at 
that hour of the night, for it was then past nine o'clock, he ■ 
ran to the window, and, just as he threw it up, another 
volley pealed through the air, and shouts, cries, and exe- 
crations, mingled with the rattling of the balls against the 
windows, and smashing the shutters and glass to atoms, 
left him perfectly astounded. It was not even then quite 
dark, and, as he looked out, he could see a large body of 
Vendean troops retreating through the main street, every 
moment making a stand, and firing a volley at the enemy, 
who were driving them through the town, while pistol and ' 
musket-shota were fired from maay of the windows down 
on the revolutionary Boldiexa. 
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Ton Staling rushed into the room, followed by Hannah, 
half dressed, while the inmates of the hotel were running, 
frantic with terror, in every direction. 

" Oh, air, come, for God's sake ! to Miss Fanny/' ex- 
claimed Hannah, breathless with fear, " she is dressed, and 
in an agony of terror." 

Thrusting the pocket-book into his vest, Claude hurried 
down to the saloon, where he found Fanny, and all the fe- 
males of the establishment in a state of intense alarm, for 
the firing, and shouting, and tumult still continued. 

"Oh, Claude !" exclaimed the poor girl, just roused 
from her sleep, after a day of excitement and fatigue — " Oh, 
Claude I mistbrtune still pursues us ; they say the Revolu- 
tionary army has forced the town gates, driving a large 
body of Vendean troops before them. Hark, oh Heavens !" 

And as she spoke, a crash of shutters and glass, filling 
the room with splinters and fragments, sent the terrified 
females of the inn shrieking from the apartment. 

" Come from the front room, my beloved," said Claude, 
"at all events, and do not despond — it is terrible! — and 
you so fatigued and weary; but there is not the danger you 
apprehend ; the two parties are contending for the possession 
of the town. Even if the Revolutionists gain, they will not 
injure the inhabitants. 1 ' 

The landlord and his wife, as the firing and shouts grew 
fainter and fainter, regained courage, and the former, ap- 
proaching our hero, said — 

"I have barricaded all the doors, Monsieur, so that until 
one party or other gains possession of the two gates, no 
danger is to be apprehended. I fear the troop tho Re- 
publican force is driving through the town is that of Mon- 
D'Elbee. There were rumours all this morning in the town 
tiiat General Queteneau had changed his intention, and was 
marching this way on Ids road to Thouars — but we did not 
believe tho intelligence. God grant that Colonel D'Arblay's 
dragoons may not be with them." 

■ T "I should say not," answered Claude, "for I have not 
heard the tramp of horse." 

As he spoke, the regular heavy tramp of many men 
myfthihg in compact order and military array was heard in • 
thj^stree^ and -then the word of conuaassxii te \a&fc.O ac ^ RA 
upon the sudden silence, • . ,• ' 
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Fanny's head drooped upon her lover's shoulder as, 
"bursting into tears, she murmured — 

"We are doomed to be separated, dear Claude— may 
God preserve you !" 

As he pressed the weary girl to his heart, and whispered 
words of love and hope, a loud, thundering summons was 
heard at the hotel door, and then an authoritative voice, 
demanding instant admittance. 

Tom Starling, who had been inspecting what was going 
on in the street, called out — 

" The whole street, sir, is filled with soldiers. We had 
better stem out by the back." 

" You had better do so, Monsieur," said the landlord, 
" and get out of the town. The young lady and her at- 
tendant will be quite safe with my wife and daughters. 
She can dress herself like them, and will pass unno- 
ticed; these men will only be quartered on ua for a short 
time. But I must open my doors, they will burst them 
else." 

" Oh, Claude, my beloved Claude !" whispered Fanny, 
" do fly, and get to Monsieur de la Eochejaquelin. I shall 
be quite safe with this kind woman and her daughters." 

There was not much time for thought, for the landlady, 
who had learned their situation, implored Claude to escape. 
The guide would be sure to take him safely from the town, 
and the lady would be in less danger without him. 

Claude could very well imagine that if he remained, 
and was recognised, he should be at once seized, and his 
seizure might lead to the recognition of Fanny by some of 
D'Arblay's dragoons. He therefore resolved to attempt an 
escape. Taking the pocket-book from his breast, he gave 
it to Fanny, saying — 

"Keep this, dearest, about your person — in it is that 
important document that was concealed in the cave by 
George Thornback, and taken from thence by his dastardly 
brother. You will never be subjected to the indignity of a 
search, even if you are discovered to be English. I might 
be taken, and, if so, should assuredly be searched, and thus 
lose these important papers. The principal villain is dead; 
therefore, all you have to fear is temporary detention, from 
which, if I escape, I will release you. Ah ! they have en- 
tered the house. 
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They had reached the back premises, and could hear 
£he tumult raging in front. 

" Oh, my God!" exclaimed Fanny, "if I had only the 
strength and power to fly with you, my own Claude." 

Pressing her to his heart, Claude, with a sigh, con- 
signed her to the care of the warm-hearted landlady and 
her daughters, and then, followed by Tom Starling and the 
guide, passed into the garden, scaled the walls, and dropped 
down into a deserted lane leading into the interior of the 
town-7-while Fanny, dejected and overcome with fatigue,, 
followed the good landlady into their private apartments, 
the rest of the mansion being occupied by the officers and 
soldiers of General Queteneau's army. Two thousand men 
had entered the town, and six thousand more were on the 
march, the whole proceeding to invest Thouars; the ad- 
vanced regiments, about a league from the town, had en- 
countered the small force of Monsieur D'Elbee and Monsieur 
De Lescure, whom they had hotly pursued through the 
town, coming in at one gate, and retreating through the ^ 
other, thus gaining, with a very trifling loss, the intricate ' 
country on the other side. 

The advanced force was commanded by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Marce, who had fled, with his fugitive troops, into 
the district where General Queteneau was encamped. The 
latter suddenly altered his intended route, sent on General 
Marce, himself following with his principal force, deter- 
mined to take Thouars, and there concentrate his forces. 

General Maree was neither a fierce nor cruel com- 
mander. Although smarting under the sense of his surprise 
and defeat by Henri de la Bochejaquelin, he had no inten- 
tion of making the inhabitants of Landri pay the penalty. 
Having driven out the insurgents, he quietly quartered his 
men in the houses most capable of containing them, him- 
self and his staff occupying the principal hotel, where the 
English party had rested, but offering no molestation to its 
inmates; therefore Fanny, somewhat relieved, and onl) 
apprehensive for her beloved Claude, was able to retire to 
reat, of which she was, in truth, much in need ; the exer- 
tions she had made, and the trial she had experienced the 
previous day, having quite overcome her powers of endur- 
ance. But the next day showed \xom? £oT\a*&aivft Yk&k^w^. 
Claude's departure, for early in tiie moTBis^C^sos^-^ ^ 2L ~ 
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May entered the town with His regiment *f ata&o&ft? lea* 
himself, and several of the troop, quartewng taenWvek^tf 
the same hotel with General Marce. When ottt? Merbine 
heard of his arrival she trembled from' head. 1k> ^Ibo^^ferf 
though they had not met, she felt satisfied hi ^ottW^A 
once detect her or Hannah as not being French $"shd t&efti 
fore resolved to keep close to her chamber tilLtfee Revcfo* 
. tionary army had left. But poor Fanny was discovered 
through a means she little thought of. f ■■•■•#.• y-nij 

About an hour after the arrival of D'Arblay's d*agooOflj) 
there was observed to be a considerable commotion ottttttgix 
the dragoons attending to their horses in the hotel 'stables, 
and two of the men at once had communication with' theit 
colonel ; the consequence was, that Monsieur StrfrVeo, f}tf 
landlord, was summoned into the presence of General Matte 
and Colonel D'Arblay. •■! 

"You have in your stables, Monsieur Suffren/' gslid 
Colonel D'Arblay, sternly, " two horses and two= touted 
pray, where are the two Englishmen that owned ttotfe 
horses, and also the two females that travelled on t& 
mules? Take care, sir, how you reply," fiercely J added 
the Colonel, his face flushing with passion ; " for yon eft* 
not presume to say the animals came into your stables' df 
their own accord ; and let me warn you, if you attempt^ 
disguise the truth, you will be treated as a traitor to 4JM 

republic of France. Those d d English rebels hattt 

shot three of the dragoons of my regiment, besides alayiiig 
their officer, and it is well known that after their felea* 
from the prison of Doue, they fought in the ranks of- tbt 
rebels ; so now you know the ticklish situation in which 
you stand. Already you and your townsfolk are suspeettid 
as favouring the insurrection. I again warn you t6tufei 
care lest you incur the penalty. The fugitives assuredly 
will, if taken, be shot without ceremony." \'.i 

Monsieur Suffren grew very pole as Colonel D'ArtAaf 
spoke, General Marce, sitting apparently unconcerned*, 
looking out of the window. 

The landlord was a kind-hearted man, a fond hnsbaftft 

and father, and a thorough Koyalist in his heart ; but yk 

to brave the fate threatened him for perfect ' strtiBgerty-iMk 

even his countrymen, appeared mi& *A wswaderation ftr 



(In w4fo an4< family. He therefore resolved to tell the 
toitfeytaftytt endeavour to protect Miss Fleetwood. 
eni'M-WeUt, Colonel/' said Monsieur Suffren, speaking 
fc$dlyx*n& yet .very respectfully, " I have no wish to hide 
ffeeftrwtfe, because when I received those persons, into my 
tate4,rl:0ould not he aware that they had committed the 
•fiteyo* wentiom" 

b?n-#JW*A fiercely interrupted the Colonel, "you knew 
they were English — we are at war with England, there* 
&££< you; must have known they were escaped prisoners. 
However, answer me briefly, where are they?" 
,f.!>j # M suppose concealed somewhere in the town, Colonel/' 
itfftrned *he host of the " Lily of Erance," " for I can take 
. m& path the moment they heard the general's summons at 
»y;<k>cnv they escaped." 

" They," repeated the Colonel with a sneer, and a ter- 
rible frown, ** the two men might ; but do you pretend to 
eajv" jand he fixed his eyes steadily on the alarmed Mon- 
ajftMft Suifoen, "that the two females left your house with 
ttfenvr • 

[yAJ'y.CbrbUut Colonel/' interrupted General Marce, with a 
^epd-Jbumoured laugh, turning round and regarding the 
innkeeper with a smile; "you would make a first-rate 
lawyer; you will frighten Monsieur Suffren into doing an 
SifcgaHant action. If the men have escaped, and I dare say 
they have, for it would have been madness to run the risk 
$firtteyiog,in this house after our entry, you surely do not 
seant towage war with women. Those poor girls must be 
lightened out of their little wits as it is, without further 
Kditiag to their alarm. You had better send and have a 
fttntot' search made through the town, for if this Captain, I 
fefegei hi* name, gets amongst the insurgents, he may do us 
gtfsehief, for. I have seen and felt his performance in fight- 
ing ; but as to the women, let them alone, Colonel. Viable, 
if 4^:»oti like to see young girls, and pretty ones as 1 have 
peatfl they are, frightened or inj ured.' ' 

"Oh, your name is famous, General, ,> retorted D'Ar- 
felay with a half sneer, " for gallantry and devotion to the 
fyip sex ; but in this case I act from a sense of duty. This 
^English girl* for there is only one — the other is her domes- 
#p — is a kind of ward of my wife* a. Staa Vk a. T^\as«aas^ 
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and my wife is distracted at her eloping with this schem- 
ing English adventurer, and I wish to place her -under her 
protection again." 

" Well, corbleu, I cannot say she has had taste/' said 
the General, rising, " for I saw this English captain close 
enough, and he is as fine and handsome a fellow as eyer I 
beheld, and I heard that he defended his yacht in a most 
extraordinary manner against the corvette Legere; but do 
as yon think proper, Colonel, only if yon do recover your 
good lady's ward, treat her gently." 

The General was about to leave the room when the door 
opened, and Fanny Fleetwood, her face flushed with ex- 
citement, but with a calm and steady step, entered, while 
Madame Suffren and one of her daughters and Hannah 
stood without, pale and trembling. General Marce drew 
back, struck with surprise and admiration of the lovely 
girl before him, while Colonel D'Arblay, with his eyes 
sparkling with rage, for he somehow anticipated and 
guessed the young lady's intention, was advancing to take 
her by the arm. 

But Fanny, with a look of scorn, turned from him, and 
advancing, said to General Marce — 

" Pardon me, General, for thus intruding ; but I have 
overheard all that has been said. This kind woman 
trembled for her husband's life. I could not bear to think 
either should suffer on my account — I, therefore, insisted 
on coming here ; but hearing the false statement- — " 

" Take care, young lady, take care," interrupted Colo- 
nel D'Arblay, furious with passion; "how dare you to 
assert I made any false statement ?" 

" Nay, Colonel D'Arblay," said General Marce, a gentle- 
man in every respect, and though from principle joining 
the Revolutionists, yet widely differing from them in carry- 
ing out their ends, " Nay, Colonel D'Arblay, you are not 
going, I hope, to challenge this young lady ;" and taking 
Fanny's fair, small hand, he led her to a seat, saying — 
" My dear young lady, you speak our language so charm- 
ingly, that really I almost doubt your being the runaway 
the Colonel speaks of. I beg you to be under no appre- 
hension either for yourself or Monsieur Suffren ; he could 
not act otherwise, as a FreTi^m^A^Kk ha has." 

"-And pray, General," aaYe&CoW&TS hftf^Taastaa- 
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ihg, with exceeding difficulty, his rage and vexation, " what 
is to be done with this young lady, since you refuse to re- 
store her to the protection of my wife ?" 

" I have refused no such thing, Colonel," replied the 
General ; " I will leave it to this young lady to decide ; 
for I do not think the revolutionary army of France will 
gain laurels by capturing young maidens." 

" No," muttered the Colonel between his teeth, though 
it reached the ears of General Marce ; " no, nor in one 
thousand two hundred men running away from a handful 
of rebels." 

The General turned round somewhat pale, but perfectly 
calm, and laying his hand on D'Arblay's shoulder, said in 
a low voice-* 

"As a simple gentleman, I shall require an explana- 
tion of that sentence another time. At present, sir, as our 
0words are wanted for our country, I pass it by ; but as to 
this young lady, till Madame D'Arblay herself comes to 
claim her, she shall remain under my protection." 

Colonel D'Arblay bit his lip till the blood flowed, but 
he merely remarked — 

" 'Tis well, General ; a higher tribunal shall judge be- 
tween your conduct and mine," and turning on his heel, he 
left the saloon. 

Fanny had listened in trembling apprehension, and as 
she heard the words of General Marce, she murmured to 
herself— 

" Am I always destined to bring into trouble those who 
are generous enough to protect me ?" 

As soon as Colonel D'Arblay quitted the room, tho Ge- 
neral seated himself beside her, and in a gentle, kind man- 
ner, said — 

* " Sow, my dear young lady, tell me candidly and with- 
out fear how you are situated, and what claim Madame 
D'Arblay has to advance concerning you." 

"No claim whatever, General," returned Fanny, and. 
then in simple, but convincing language, she briefly related 
the connection between her and Madame D'Arblay, and 
her reason for flying from the Chateau Bois-Philibert. She- 
also told of her accidental meeting with, tax \&n^*> \a ^mbv 
the stated, her cheek flushing aa daa %\*&fc, ^fo\^^^r 
betrothed from her earliest years. Q^et^^^^ 8 * 180 ** 



with great interest and attention. E* was a most kind ami 
affectionate husband and father. ■, ..m -xikio 

''My poor child/' said the general, tenderly, "ly*** 
have Buffered much — I understand it allp and I ibaysayttsr 
you, I feel rejoiced that Monsieur Tregannon has eacstped^ 
I would not for any consideration that;. he felt/intdlmy 
hands ; for great a* is the interest you have excited kuW 
for him, I could not refuse to do my duty. Thecaadubt «£ 
Colonel D'Arblay is infamous, and to me somewiuit >mya** 
Derious; but I will protect you as long as it is many: power, 
to do so. At present you had better keep yourself confined 
to the private apartments of Madame Suffren, ti*i< 'If** 
arrival of the General-in-Chief Queteneau, who is a:.kmdV 
noble, and conscientious man, but a firm and steadfast 
upholder of the infant Republic of France. - f • ■ ■ j 

Fanny, grateful for the kindness and generosity of 
General Murce, expressed herself to that effect, and the 7 
French commander, respectfully kissing her hand* con- 
signed her to the care of the delighted Madame Suffreni^ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Leatlxg the shores of France, we must request our 
readers to return with us to England. Some six months 
after the departure of the Surinam for India, Sir Charier 
Trecastle's London attorney received a letter from a Mr. 
Fleeceall, also an attorney, but one of a widely different 
class. We shall not trouble our readers with the entire 
contents of the letter. It will be sufficient to say, thai eft 
the part of Sir James Tregannon, of Tregannon Park, Gorn«i 
wall, &c, he required to see by what right Sir- Charley 
Trecastle held thePentoven estate, as Sir James Tregaimoni 
laid claim to all property left by the late Sir Claude Tve^ 1 
gannon, as heir at law. - 'i 

As Mr. Topsham was not very well acquainted 1 with? 
either the Tregannon property or Sir Charles's rights, 
merely acting for him in business connected with '4h$ 
mines, he at once wrote to Mx. Vigors, at Truro. • . « '-'J 
/• "Hal" muttered Mr. Ni^or^ wYvefcV* m&.$b&\*s** 
ha attorney's letter, " he' a found, ovit^a taw fciJ&kfcta* 
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and we. cannot oppose his right till the Tregannon eat* 
comes into court. Tarn getting rather uneasy ab«ot this 
affair. 1 The Surinam cannot be back under eight ot ten 
moptas, if ao toon. However, I must consult with 'Sir 
^hatfes*" =• ,. 

yn Bnt Mr. Vigors was destined to be more astonished 
before the week was expired, for on his return from Tre- 
tiaetle,.he was visited by Mr. Treestrail, who, with a look 
«£ /gpeat eonsternation, informed him that he had received 
notice; from the mortgagees of the Tregannon estate to quit 
IhflMiansion^ and give up the land on the twenty-ninth of next 
September, as Sir James Tregannon had resolved to return 
to* England, the state of affairs in France preventing his 
remaining in that country, and also that he intended to 
reside in the mansion of Tregannon. 
t<» Mr. Vigors was astounded ; he looked at Mr. Treestrail 
wafth a rather puzzled expression of countenance, saying:,— 
-iv '"Upon my honour, the plot thickens. James Tre- 
gannon must have contrived to buy off the evidence of 
Trelawney, the Leeds' constable.'' 

" I heard in Falmouth, yesterday," said Mr Treestrail, 
" that he has been dead some months, and that he died very 
suddenly." 

" Humph! that accounts for this sudden resolution of 
returning to England. However, I am to meet Sir Charles 
W{ London early next week. We must do all we can to 
ielay: this question of right to the Pentoven estate and 
anWara. You, of course, my dear sir, must give up the 
bauaet at once, as that is in your agreement with the mort- 
gagees. I wonder how the deuce James Tregannon raised 
the money to satisfy the creditors ; though, to be sure, if 
hia attorney, who, by the way, is a dangerous fellow, knows 
&At Sdr Charles has no real claim to the Pentoven estate, 
ha would find little difficulty in raising the residue of the 
mortgagees' claims. However, till we have a consultation 
in London, we cannot presume to speak definitely on the 
sjtfgect" 

^; SirChaarles Treoastle and his lady, with Mary Tr#- 
j^ttnoA, proceeded to London, intending to pass some time 
there, having purchased & very handsome mw&vsaA&L .*■**-** 
Bqwpe, Jeavin* its furniture and tatfin&gDirt& ^w^ ^^ 
4©^fli:i^o/aiailiionAble upholbtercr- .15anD% fafcriSWaw 1 
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Ihb family in their new mansion, Sir Charles, who felt con- 
siderable uneasiness about his situation with respect to the 
Pentoven estate, hastened to call on Mr. Saunders, and to 
meet by appointment there his own solicitor, Mr. Vigors. 

" Well, Sir Charles/' said Mr. Saunders, shaking Us 
friend's hand, " I see we must be stirring ourselves, for the 
enemy is in the field, determined to push his claims to the 
utmost. But do yon know who's dead ?" 

" Dead !" repeated Sir Charles. " No— I trust no one 
that I have an esteem for." 

" Well, I do not think there is any regret to be felt by 
any one for the defunct, for I never yet heard that he per- 
formed a good action. I mean Curtis Bond— he died this 
morning." 

" God bless me ! Curtis Bond dead !" said Sir Charles. 
" Why I never heard that he was ilL How remarkably 
sudden!" 

" You may say fairly that he killed himself," said Mr. 
Saunders. " Four or five days ago, it seems, he was is 
Lyme Regis, looking over and receiving the rents of the 
Grange estate. You know the extraordinary miserly dis- 
position of Mr. Bond. He actually started from Lyme 
Begis on the outside of the Axminster stage, and travelled 
the whole way to London, amidst a relentless torrent of 
rain. On reaching his house, he was seized with a severe 
shivering, went to bed, but obstinately refused all medical 
advice till too late ; and when told his recovery was hope- 
less, he ordered the doctor to leave the house, and shortly 
after sent for his lawyer, Mr. Turnbull, and, I heard, made 
a will, but first had a long conference with a clergyman. 
He lingered through the night, and this morning expired 
about nine o'clock." 

" Well, really, I feel some regret," said Sir Charles, 
"at his death. He had few amiable qualities, I know; 
and yet I have heard he performed some strange eccentric 
benevolent act9 — few and far between certainly. He had 
the power, had he not, of willing away the Grange estates? 
He must have been worth an immense fortune besides* I 
have heard it said Lord Penchurch would be his heir." 

"It's very possible " said Mr. Saunders; " and a pretty 
tsapegrace he is to inherit wwto. * tattox&. ItaliroR Vat ?f 
Hk over our own affaire," aai<QL^a\a.wi«t, 
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It is not neoessary to inflict upon our readers the dull 
fUtaik of intricate law matters, it is quite sufficient to 
•ay, that Sir Charles placed the whole matter in the hands 
of Mr. Saunders and Mr. Vigors, to proceed in the case in 
the best manner they could, and to employ the first coun- 
sel in the metropolis, and in every possible manner dispute 
the claims of James Tregunnon, and gain time till the re- 
turn, if possible, of Claude Tregannon from India. 

Sir Charles Trecastle then proceeded to the mansion of 
Mr. Fleetwood ; he found the old gentleman in the most 
exuberant spirits. 

" How rejoiced I am to see you, my dear Sir Charles," 
exclaimed the worthy merchant. " I would have written 
to you this very night, for this morning I received news, 
from a ship leaving Calcutta, as she ran up the Hooghley. 
She spoke the Surinam, and learned the glorious intelli- 
gence that the vessel was attacked by a French corvette full 
of men, and carrying heavy metal, but after a splendid 
action of forty-five minutes, the French corvette struck her 
oolours to the Surinam. The commander carried his prize 
with him to Calcutta. He is a glorious fellow, by Jove he 
is ! Well may my little Fan be proud of her lover — eh, 
Sir Charles ?" and the old gentleman, in a state of great 
excitement, declared he would have given two thousand 
pounds to have been on board the Surinam. 

" This is good news, indeed," said Sir Charles, well 
pleased himself at his brother-in-law's gallantry. " This 
will put my sister-in-law, Mary, in great spirits. She sent 
her love to you, and will come to see you to-morrow. She 
is determined, now Fanny is away, to make a conquest of 
you." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the merchant, merrily. " I 
know where those bright eyes of hers have done a world of 
mischief,* and next to my little Fan, she is the brightest 
and fairest maiden within twenty miles of the sound of 
Bow bells." 

"By-the-bye, did you hear," observed Sir Charles, 
after some conversation relative to Claude Tiegannon's 
claims, " that Curtis Bond is dead ?" 
- ■ ■ " That is the man that turned your broi\^-T&^aw <ssfc* 
of Grange Home, when almost ubbA ol tore*— AV ^^ 
ought to hare died long ago, the miam^ls*^**^^^*'* 
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etraturaed the old gentleman, with a look of disgust. ; " I 
tinted to purchase that Grange property -fittm %ftnj foft 
the answer he gave my lawyer was, that it I-wtere to give* 
him ten thousand pounds more than it was worth, I shdttJd 
not hare it. "What the deuce did I ever do to Inm^^ti?*'! 

Si* Charles smiled at the worthy merchant's vivao&ft 
and after some further conversation took his leave, prdmie* 
ing to dine with him the next day, with Lady Treeastle 
and Mary, when they could have a long chat to themselves 
on family matters. ? 

On his return home, Sir Charles found the Honourable 
Frederick Delaware sitting with Lady Treeastle and Mary; 

" So Mr. Curtis Bond is dead," said Frederick DolaH 
ware to Sir Charles. "I have been puzzling my brain 
to make out who he has left his large property to. t 
have found out already that Lord Penchuroh is mistake)? 
in supposing that he is the lucky man. I heard also that 
he had the power to will the Grange estate, being the last 
in the entail. I remember Lord Penchuroh saying he 
would have the Grange estate, and no thanks to his miserly 
cousin ; but he is quite mistaken." i 

, " Well, you have roused my curiosity," said Sit 
Charles, " for the property is very large, and I do not know 
any blood relative he has except Lady Penchurch. We 
shall hear to-morrow or next day. By-the-bye, Mary, I 
have promised that we shall all dine with that worthy soul; 
Mr. Fleetwood — and you, Delaware, will find an invitation* 
when you go home. You are a most especial favourite of 
his ; he intends asking you to his wedding when he ob- 
tains Mary's consent." 

"Ha," said Frederick Delaware, with a merry laugh, 
while Mary's cheek crimsoned, " 1 will surely attend, for 
I intend requesting him to confer the same favour on me." 

Sir Charles saw by Mary's colour, and the smile on 
Lady Treeastle' s features, that something not very disagree- 
able to any of the party present had occurred ; but a look 
from Mary satisfied him, and, changing the subject, he 
mentioned what Mr Fleetwood told him of Claude Tregan- 
non's capture of the French corvette. 

"By Jove I" exclaimed Frederick Delaware, with en* 
thusiasm, " I knew if ever \ie \ia<i wa. c^yrcNsHfltoj \\a would 
distinguish himself. I glory m GVante * «&»>*»&." 
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T A bright tad affectionate smile from Mary reward 
Jfirederiok Delaware for his speech; in fact, he had that 
yery morning pressed his suit with her, and so t uccessfuliy, 
that he succeeded in gaining an answer, which, though not 
perhaps quite so favourable as he could have wished, was 
still delightful to a fond lover. Mary had consented to be 
his on the return of her brother from India. 
,; : - Whiht sitting at breakfast the following morning, Sir 
Charles received a note from a Mr. Turnbull, a solicitor of 
good name and practice, requesting the favour of his attend- 
ance at the mansion of the late Curtis Bond, Esq., at four 
o'clock on the following day, to hear the will of the de* 
ceased gentleman read. 

,. " tfod bless my soul," said the Baronet, looking at Lady 
Trecastle, and then reading aloud the note, " this is curi- 
ojos enough, I never was on terras of intimacy with the 
late Mr. Bond ; I have met him several times, but in a dis- 
tant, formal kind of way-" 

" Perhaps he has left you a legacy," said Mary. 
v '.' If he has left Claude one, after his cruel conduct to 
him, there would be some sign to be seen that he possessed 
kuman feelings be/ore he left this world. All his life he 
was an extraordinary, eccentric man," said Sir Charles Tre* 
oaMle. " Yesterday evening, at the club, I heard some 
gentlemen, who knew him well, speaking of some acts of 
Jris, disclosing extraordinary meanness one moment, and 
fre next actually performing a munificent act ; and finally 
faorinciug his life to save two or three paltry pounds; and 
even when a doctor might have saved him, he refused to 
pay the fee of a guinea. 

,.- Somewhat curious to hear the will of the late Curtis 
Bond, Esq., Sir Charles Trecastle proceeded to the mansion 
of the deceased, and was shown into a large and spacious 
drawing-room, containing very old and neglected furniture. 
There was an air of singular decay and melancholy about 
tfce whole premises. The deceased kept but two servants, 
a very old dame, and as ancient a male domestic. He 
rarely ate or drank at home ; in fact, few knew where he 
ate his meals. It was thought he indulged in J>ut one, jn. 
the twenty-four hours, and that of a very frugal 4&«ax\t£- 

On entering the room, Sir C\iat\^^^^^^ w ^ % ' W ^ 
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tlemen; two were strangers, the other was Mr. TurnbuU. 
The next moment Lord Penohurch, in deep mourning, em 
tered. With a haughty and supercilious bow, he passed 
Sir Charles, who scarcely noticed his salute. He perceived 
that Lord Penehurch's look, when he entered the room, 
was one of considerable annoyance, for, on approaching Mr. 
Turnbull, he said something in a low voice, with his eyes 
fixed on Sir Charles. Mr. TurnbulTs answer Sk Charles 
heard. 

" Such were my instructions, my lord." 

The other two gentlemen were introduced to the Bare** 
net ; they were very distant connections of the iate Curtis 
Bond. 

After a few preliminary observations, Mr. Turnbull pro- 
duced the will, which was of extremely small dimensions} 
and breaking the seal, he read its contents in a clear, calm 
tone. 

After the usual preliminary remarks contained in all 
wills, it went on as follows 2 — 

" To John Walters, Esquire, of Sion House, Lincoln- 
shire, I bequeath the sum of four thousand pounds, because 
he never expected a shilling of me, and never once troubled 
me with a visit, nor claimed relationship ; for the same rea- 
sons, I bequeath the sum of four thousand pounds to James 
St. George, Esquire, of the county of Middlesex; to Harriet 
Bees and David Hotmail, my domestics, I leave the sum of 
six hundred pounds each. 

" To my esteemed cousin, Lord Augustus Penchurch, I 
bequeath my blessing, he having refused my advice ; never- 
theless, I strongly recommend him to alter his course of 
life. I do not bequeath him gold, because I never knew 
his lordship had any regard how he used it." 

Mr. Turnbull read these words in a hesitating sort of 
tone, with a side glance at his lordship, who, though his 
face was flushed with inward rage and mortification, uttered 
not a word. Mr. Turnbull continued — 

" Being convinced, in this my last hour, that I com- 
mitted an act of great injustice and cruelty to one deserv- 
ing* better treatment at my nanta, m& V^sJavx^ to show my 
sincere repentance for having afcte& aa\ fok* wf& *&s» vsrx- 



vlnced that I conld not do better with my wealth, I he- 
gueata to Henry Claude Tregannon, only son. and heir of 
^ late Sir H^nry Clande Tregannon,' of Tregannon Park, 
Cornwall, the entire residue of my property, lands, houses, 
4ftd tenements, &c., &e. And I appoint Sir Charles Tre- 
castle; of Trecastle, and Mr. Thomas Turnbull, of the city 
ixf London, solicitor, to be my executors; and, as a token of 
<tay regard, I bequeath to- each of them the sum of five 
thousand pounds. But should the said Henry Claude Tre- 
gannon have ceased to exist, then the property bequeathed 
to him shall go to the crown." 

Sir Charles Trecastle had listened to the reading of this 
singular will with great surprise. As Mr. Turnbull finished, 
there was a dead silence, during which Lord Penchurch 
«eee from his seat, and, pausing a moment before he quitted 
the room, said — 

-. . " My worthy cousin has left a will behind him which 
will convince the world, who might have doubted the feet 
before, that a lunatic asylum ought to have been his domi- 
cile many years back. At all events, it is a good windfall 
for the crown, as no such person exists as Henry Claude 
Tregannon, unless, indeed, the crown permits the offspring 
ef a gipsy to dispute its rights." 

Sir Charles Trecastle was a quiet, peaceably-disposed 
man, not at all a person to be discomposed by the words of 
kte disappointed and enraged lordship, who immediately 
quitted the room. 

Mr. Turnbull, turning to Sir Charles, said: — 

"I expected some suoh scene, and would willingly 
have prevented the late Mr. Bond from inserting those 
lines ; but he seemed excited when I opposed it, and, not 
wishing to irritate him in his last hour, I wrote as he dic- 
tated." 

" What can Lord Penchurch mean," asked Mr. Wal- 
ters, " by saying there is no such person as Henry Claude 
Tregannon ? I certainly never, I think, heard the name 
myself. Living in a county remote from Cornwall, the 
name is strange to me, though I have some faint recollec- 
tion of seeing or hearing, some years ago, of some txa/Q&aL 
event in Cornwall happening to a ^erasn. *& * isBSfeX&fe 
Tregaiwonr—motit likely it was Tiegasxnan^ 
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"It is too long a story, Mr. Writers," *aid SurOwrk^ 
" to tell you all; but I will giro yon a brief outliae; ia 
fact, till the ease comes before a courts there is no Banff 
Claude Tregannon." 

Both Mr. Walters and Mr. St. George looked surprised; 
but Sir Charles contrived, in a very few minutes, to sake 
them understand the facts of the case. 

" You will now, no doubt, be opposed by the erow*v* 
said Mr. Tumbull. 

"The case must come to a hearing shortly," said Kr 
Charles, " till then it is useless surmising ; at all events, 
the late Mr. Bond has acted with great generosity toweris 
my brother-in-law, and ha*, as far as money goes, made 
most ample amends for his previous singular conduct." 

*• I remarked to him," said Mr, Tumbull " when he 
dictated this will, that I was not aware that the late Sir 
Henry Claude Tregannon had left a son ; for it wa» m 
nephew that succeeded to the title and property. He to- 
plied, speaking with difficulty and at intervals: * That ho 
knew better — that James Tregannon, as he called himseV 
had no claim to the property or title, and that the rigkfc 
heir would Boon come to his own.' " 

After some further conversation the parry separated, 
and Sir Charles proceeded to consult with Mr. Saundei* 
Two or three weeks passed in active exertions to bring the 
case of Henry Claude Tregannon into court, and finally a 
day was appointed for the opening of the suit, which by' 
this time had excited considerable interest and curiosity ia* 
the higher circles. Before that day of trial, Sir James 
Tregannon and his lady arrived in England, and proceeded 
at once to Tregannon Park. 

Such was the state of affairs at the period of the cap-'" 
ture of the Water Witch, on her return voyage, by the . 
French corvette Lecere. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Claude Tbfqannon, as he descended from the wall of 
the garden of the ' Lily o£ ^Twusfe 1 into the lane beneath,: 
"ift acute distress of mind ul\ewVa% ^^w^TItbsk^ 



«j§& *arii,1hGU£h h&kv&* wall, right wall, that he could 
dfcjter *o possibly good by remaining, but that,, on the, con-* 
tMfJ» his Bresenoe would undoubtedly lead to the detent ipa 
oxboth, whereas left under the care of the landlady, it wob 
pyaiabJe fox her to escape observation. 

:.*A* they, proceeded along the lane, our hero peroeked 
that the guide carried a coil of rope, and on inquiring the 
moon, was told that they must scale the walls of the town, 
for no doubt both gates were guarded by the .Revolutionary 

■ " The walls are not high/' said Gourtrand, the guide, 
" A&4 the fosse is nearly dry." 

: ., JX was a clear, fine night, and as they passed out of the 
lane into the street, they encountered numbers of persons 
passing in and out of their houses in considerable excite- 
nutat; however, they gained a part of the wall in a sorae- 
W&hat ruinous state, and passing the rope through an old 
ring, they descended easily, pulling the rope, which was 
long enough to double down, after them ; crossing the old 
dig jaoat half filled with rubbish, they made for the wood 
thpt backed the town. 

11 You see, sir," said the guide, " the best plan for you 
to : foli#w, will be to get to the next hamlet, and keep dose 
iiMHieof the villager's cottages for a few days. I will return 
t^Jba town in the morning. No human being will heed me, 
aftct J .will stay and watch the result ; and when General 
Jferce leaves the place, which he must do in a day or so, I 
wgl .. return and let you know how mademoiselle is, and 
mhaa* it will be safe for you to rejoin her." 

I Claude thought this an exceedingly good plan, and they 
proceeded at a rapid pace — for the guide was well acquainted 
wj^th. the country-r-to a hamlet about seven miles from the 
town they had left ; there was a small cabaret in the vil- 
lage, the inmates of which Gourtrand felt very little com* 
punction in rousing from their slumber. Our hero was by 
no means particular as to accommodation, and the poor girl 
roused from her bed did all she could, without asking any 
questions, to arrange the only spare room they possessed, 
while the guide and Tom Starling, after drinking a bottle 
o£ win*, were quite content with a shake down of cIa&tl 
ctrinr in a cow-house at the back. '" * ' N; k 

xj JVo 4r three days passed lcuio\n!Ly V\$dl to* Ykss^v**^ 1 
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hie attendant, Tom, who, however, tried to console himself 
daring his confinement by making love to the aubexgiste^s 
daughter, a very rosy-faced, good-humoured damsel, to 
whom Tom's attempts at French afforded such infinite 
amusement, that he abandoned bis parlez voue, and took to 
a more energetic language, for which he was rewarded by a 
sound box on the ear. 

The sixth day Claude beheld with considerable anxiety 
the guide approach the auberge, and guessed by his features, 
as he entered the room, that he had important intelligence 
to communicate. 

"Well, Gourtrand," he exclaimed, "let me hear your 
adventures, for I am all anxiety, but first say, did you see 
mademoiselle ? is she safe ?" 

" I did see her, monsieur, but not to speak to her. She 
is well, but let me tell you the strange news I have heard 
— in the first place, Colonel D'Arblay is dead." 

" Dead ! good God !" cried our hero, " how, and in what 
manner — for he surely did not die a natural death." 

"No, monsieur, that he did not — from what I could 
learn, it seems, he insulted General Marce a few days be- 
fore in private, and afterwards before General Queteneau, 
who arrived the morning after our departure, and most of 
the officers of the regiments in the town ; he grossly in- 
sinuated that General Marce was a coward, and lost a battle 
and nine pieces of artillery by running away from a hand- 
ful of men. The consequence was, that a meeting took 
place with swords, and General Marce mortally wounded 
the colonel in the encounter, being also severely wounded 
himself. I learned from the landlord, that the colonel did 
not die for several hours, and that he had an interview with 
General Queteneau before he expired. A messenger was 
at once dispatched to Bois-Philibert for Madame D'Arblay, 
who arrived yesterday." 

" Then madame is with mademoiselle," said Claude 
Tregannon. 

" Oui, Monsieur, and the Colonel was buried this morn- 
ing with military honours; and about two o'clock the 
whole force were under arms, and marched from the town. 
I b&w Madame D'Arblay and mademoiselle enter a close 
calcche, drawn by two mulea ou& sawscteA by a troop ct 
horse. AIL the landlord could mate w&^^Sk^Ls&aafc 
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JPArblay and Mademoselle were to proceed to Thenars, 
wfere the whole of General Queteneau's army is quartered, 
and from some secret source he had also gained intelligence 
that the four great Vendean chiefs had united their forces, 
and intended attacking the army of General Queteneau, 
even within the strong walls of Thouars." 

Claude was perfectly astounded at this intelligence, and 
for several minutes remained immersed in thought. At 
length rousing himself, he said to Gourtrand — 

* 4 Where do you suppose the army of Monsieur La 
Eochejaquelin is ?" 

" It is said, or conjectured, the united army of the Yen- 
deans is at Bressure." 

" Then the best thing we can do," observed our hero, 
* is to set out at once, and join Monsieur La Rochejaquelin. 
If they intend attacking Thouars, and they succeed, made- 
moiselle may be restored to liberty." 

" I was just going to propose that you should do so, 
monsieur ; they will surely take Thours, for I hear our 
1 leaders have thirty thousand men under their command." 

" Is Thouars a strong place, Gourtrand ?" questioned 
■ our hero. 

" It has a terrible strong castle, monsieur," said the 
guide, " built on a rock, its walls are one hundred and 
twenty feet high. The river Thoue nearly surrounds the 
town — the bridges will be fiercely defended there's no 
doubt, but our men will carry every thing before them, I 
feel sure." 

; "I suppose, as we have lost our horses," said Claude 
Tregannon, " we must get over the ground on foot ; how 
many leagues do you count it to Bressure ?" 

w Nine leagues, monsieur," replied the guide, " we can, 
no doubt, hire horses at the next town ; our own were taken 
possession of by D'Arblay's dragoons." 

" It is not worth while," returned Tregannon, " if we 
start very early, we can reach Bressure very easily by two 
o'clock." 

Accordingly, shortly after sunrise, our hero and his two 
attendants left the little cabaret, and stopping but once to 
refresh themselves on the road, they came within ei<£kt c& 
Bressure a little before three o'&w&l. l&tsaasoaa ^*R>^&ssa. 
* walled town, and on apptoariteua^ ^afc ^itafc^^^ 8 ** 
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stopped and questioned by the Vendean guard stationed 
there. Gourtrand soon gained admission, and obtained dh 
rections to the quarters occupied by Henri de la 'Roche- 
jaquelin and his troops* .:■»■« 

The young Vendean leader embraced our heny on Ihii 
arrival, with real brotherly affection, and assigned his 'ad 
apartment in the large mansion he himself occupied. Tiri 
town was crowded with the army of the Vendean chi&ftj 
and every moment was adding to their numbers, whilst the 
greatest excitement prevailed throughout. Cockades 'and 
sashes were being manufactured night and day, by the 
females of the place, for the whole army was to march upon 
Thouars in a few days. ■ / 

It was not till late in the evening that the two young 
men had a quiet hour to themselves, for La Roohejaquehn 
was occupied with his troops and their arms every moment 
of the day ; but having supped at a late hour, they were 
able to have a few hours' conversation to themselves, over 
a bottleor two of excellent wine. - ■. ■ n*- 

La Bochejaquelin listened with extreme interest to oun 
hero's recital. 

" Well, please God, in a day or two," observed the 
Vendean chief, when Claude had finished his story, " we 
shall be able to release your lady-love once more. Wei 
must take Thouars and defeat Queteneau before the grand* 
army comes up from Paris, or else it will be all up in Lai 
Vendee. We heard of W Arblay's death yesterday, and no- 
one expressed any regret. I assure you, his regiment is 
notorious for cruelty. General Marce is a brave man, and 
was not to blame for the panic that seized his soldiers, who 
were not very experienced in our mode of warfare. I am; re' 
joiced that he has taken your fair lady under his protection, 
and I do not think that Madame D'Arblay need, or in-- 
deed will grieve over her husband's death, for he was a bad 
and vicious man in private life. It must be a great con- 
solation to Miss Fleetwood to have her old and dear Mend' 
with her." 

" It delighted me to hear that such was the case," re- 
plied our hero, " though it grieved me at first to think how ' 
afflicting it must be to her, so lately re-united to her but* ' 
band, to be separated iox ever. TtoA. tkto tell me, Henri,' 
what force have you with, "which* to aXkari*. «& ^^%*.^a«^ 
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as Thenars, especially when held by such an army as Gene- 
ral Queteneau has under his command ?" 
-■!'■* Oh, we have a strong force — nearly thirty thousand 
men," said Rochejaquelin, " .Messieurs de Bonchamps, 
DfElbee, and Lescure have joined their troops to those of 
Gathelineau and Stofflet, so that united we are a formidable 
foree. The nine pieces of artillery we took from General 
Jdkrce, are invaluable, and I feel so rejoiced, mon cAer" 
continued La Roehejaquelin, " that we shall have your 
strong arm to assist us." 

" I assure you," returned Tregannon, "but that I 
must remain unfettered, I would, with heart and soul, give 
you my assistance to the end ; as it is, I must be content 
to fight by your side when you advance upon Thouars, 
and I trust, for more reasons than one, to see victory on 
our side." 

Two days after this conversation the Vendean army 
inarched out of Bressure, singing songs of enthusiasm ; 
arriving before Thenars on the third of the month, and 
prepared for the assault on the fourth. 

Claude Tregannon passed the night of the third without 
sleep, to him the morrow was fraught with vital import- 
ance. To lose the battle was to lose all ; for it was im- 
possible to conjecture what might be the future fate of 
Fanny if not released from the hands of the Revolutionists. 
The real reign of terror had commenced, and should the 
revolutionary Commissioners once get her into their power, 
in their hatred of England and all aristocrats, her life 
might, like many others equally innocent, be sacrificed. 

. The Vendean army possessed neither tents nor baggage, 
wrapt in their rough mantles or coats, they lay down and 
reposed on the spot where they halted, taking, however, the 
precaution to send out men to act as advanced posts. No 
other care was taken. Henri La Rochejaquelin and Claude 
Tregannon lay in the midst of their men, conversing through 
the i hours of the night. As soon as day broke our hero 
sprang to his feet, and gazed around him with a sensation 
of singular awe and excitemeat. He stood in the midst of 
thirty thousand men, with the morning light just showing 
tb^eiuri sleeping forms, stretched out without much <«&&*$* 
regularity as to military array \ ircste^ ^*«fc ^\sc&.% ^§^ 
lwhiqg to their arms, other* itateaifrj «s3B^^s*sa£ x&«« 
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simple breakfast — tho last meal to hundreds of those nowr 
living before him. 

Henri de la Bochejaquelin had moved in amidst his 
men — talking familiarly to all, laughing gaily with some— 
and finally joining a group of the ohiefs, assembled round 
the Vendean banner. 

In the distance, as he looked across the plain, he could 
distinctly see the town and castle of Thenars. 

" By the pipers of war, your honour," said Tom Star- 
ling, coming up with a large basket on his arm, '< I hare 
managed to make out a breakfast anyhow." 

So saying, Tom sat down, and very scientifically spread 
a cloth upon the sod, on which he placed a couple of fowls, 
a piece of beef, and bread and wine, and two cups. 

" There's no fighting, your honour/ ' continued Tom, 
" with your lockers empty. A ship well balasted stands 
to her canvass like a crutch," 

" I allow that, Tom," replied our hero ; "nevertheless, 
my appetite is small this morning ; but eat we must, to 
enable us to go through our work. Where did you get the 
fowls ? I fancy they are the only ones in the camp." 

Tom laughed. 

"Why, your honour, I must confess these worthy 
Vendeans don't feed well. Barley bread, a queer kind of 
white cheese,*and sour wine is their mess; so, yesterday) 
I begged a pair of fowls as we marched through a large 
village, and last night I plucked and boiled them; the 
piece of beef, Monsieur Henri provided, and here he comes. 
The play will begin soon, your honour ; I will stick close 
to you, sir, if you have no objection." 

•' None whatever, Tom ; and I trust, in the mercy of 
Providence, to take us safe through the trial before us." 

Monsieur De Lescure joined the young men at their 
morning meal ; he shook Claude heartily by the hand, ex- 
pressing his regret at the contre temps he had experienced 
by the sudden and unexpected advance of General Maroe ; 
he himself had had a very narrow escape of being cut to 
pieces, And was forced back through the town, with the 
loss of a few men ; the nature of the country whenflfce came 
suddenly upon the force of General Marce not permitting 
him to retreat apj othex way . " ^m\» ^fc ^riil* \l|fcse God, 
drive them out of IhouaiB-tiiiatoy" ^WW«s>^sr^ 
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morning meal, the whole army was in motion, under the 
command of its several leaders. Though not in uniform, or 
possessed of musical instruments, the Vendean army offered 
an imposing appearance, as it advanced across the plain to-* 
wards Thouars. A long and narrow bridge, defended by a 
formidable body of troops, led by General Marce, crossed 
the deep waters of the Thoue. Henri de la Rochejaque- 
lin, and Monsieur de Lescure, led the advance body, flanked 
by the nine pieces of artillery. 

The Yendeans commenced the attack with a sharp can- 
nonade directed against the bridge; but so p destructive was 
the return fire from the Republican soldiers, that the as- 
aailants fell back. 

"Now Henri — now or never!" exclaimed our hero, 
greatly excited, for he saw that unless one of the chiefs set 
the example and made a push, all would be lost ; and waving 
his sword, he called out, in a loud voice, " Follow, brave 
Vendeans, and the bridge is ours !" 

And springing forward, he made for the pass, amidst a 
shower of iron hail, with Tom Starling by his side, waving 
his cutlass, and tossing his hat, with a loud cheer^into the 
air. The effect was electric. Henri de la Rochejaquelin 
and Monsieur de Lescure the next moment followed, and 
then a tremendous rush was made at the bridge, The Re- 
publicans wavered, and, after a short conflift, turned and 
retreated into the town. As Claude Tregannon, sword in 
hand, crossed the bridge, he perceived an officer in a ge- 
neral's uniform, contending, with his sword in his left hand, 
with several of the Vendean peasants; the next moment 
would have been his last, had not our hero, conjecturing it 
was General Marce, rushed in between him and his enemies, 
and, with some difficulty, saved him just as* he was beaten 
to the earth. 

The French general rose, pale and exhausted, gave his 
sword to Claude Tregannon, saying, as he looked with sur- 
prise into his face — 

" This is the second time, Monsieur, that I have had 
the misfortune to be routed and defeated by your assistance* 
I saw yflfc advance alone ; but had you wavered five minutes 
onger, you would never have carried the brid^a\ *.ts&fer 
forcement of artillery was on its wa$ " * 

"'Tia the fortune of wax," itood ot* Ysr&* 
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" You are the English Captain, are you not ?" demanded 
. the General, as they walked together towards the spot 
where the Yendeans had halted previous to attacking thfe 
town. 

"Such is the case, Monsieur le General/' answered 
Claude Tregannon; "and permit me, now that I have aa 
opportunity, to thank you for your kindness and generosity 
to a young English lady, at present, I believe, in Thouars." 

"You saved my lite, Monsieur," returned the French- 
man, " and I will tell you what you must do, should you 
succeed in taking the town, which, however, is doubtful. 
I am doing no injury to the interests of my country in tellr 
ing you how that interesting girl is situated." 

At this moment Monsieur D'Elbee and Henri de la 
Eochejaquelin approached, and, embracing Claude Tregan- 
non, said — 

"Your gallantry and courage has gained us this im- 
portant advance ; in another hour we shall attack the town. 
And then politely taking off their hats to General Marco, 
they returned him his sword, saying he was a brave and 
humane man, and that after the taking of the town he was 
quite at liberty to depart. 

General Marce bowed, observing, it gave him much 
pain to see Frenchmen contending against Frenchmen, in- 
stead of turning their united arms against the numerous 
enemies that threatened the nation. 

The two chiefs then left General Marce with our hero, 
repeating that they were preparing to assault the town in 
an hour, but that they had no means to effect a breach in 
the walls, and were obliged to construct temporary ladders. 

" They made a monstrous mistake," said General Marce 
to Tregannon, " in sending us against these Vendean towns 
without artillery of any calibre. Our guns are nothing; 
and if they once scale the walls, I fear Queteneau will 
have to surrender. But permit me, while you have time 
to listen, to tell you a few particulars: — Before Colonel 
D'Arblay died, he sent for General Queteneau, and in* 
formed him that Mademoiselle and Madame D'Arblay were 
united with you in carrying on a secret correspondence be- 
tween England and the Yendeans ; and he had the barbarity 
to denounce them both, to two oi VSoa Tercol\ji\Quary commia- 
eionera as dangerous spies odA axtstocsnta. YLa *ti&.ta&ta^ 
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had unfilled his wife at the Chateau Boie-Philibert, but 
4&at both Madame and Miss Fleetwood ought to be sent to 
Paris, and examined by the tribunal of which Robespierre 
is the head. I need not tell you, if they were once before 
ihat blood-stained judgment seat, their sentence would be 
<he guillotine." 
"/ - - - Claude felt his blood chilled as he exclaimed — 

• ■ Ai Heavens ! is it possible that any man lying on the bed 
of death could thus try to destroy his own wife and an in* 
ttocent, unoffending girl ?" 

■ ■■ "He was a bad man, Monsieur," returned the French 
General, "and like many others in these 'fearful times, a 
scoffer and disbeliever. However, with this false charge on 
;his lips — he died." 

"General Queteneau is a good man anjj. a brave soldier, 
and probably he would not have heeded the words of Co- 
lonel D'Arblay, but the Commissioners, two of those san- 
guinary wretches the revolution, alas ! has given birth to, 
■eagerly noted down the charge, and a troop of dragoons 
iwas despatched to the Chateau Bois-Philibert, where they 
Joond D'Arblay's unfortunate wife actually confined in a 
damp, miserable vault, under the charge of a woman named 
•Bonchamps, who is known to be a sister of the notorious 

Madame L . When brought to Landri, and told of her 

husband's death, she was greatly affected. In the mean- 
time, I did all I could to prove to General Queteneau the 
folly of the charge brought against Madame D'Arblay and 
.the young English lady. The General had a long conversa- 
tion with Madame, and became fully convinced I was right ; 
she gave him the whole account of how she had passed the 
last fourteen years of her life, and told how she and Made- 
moiselle had been captured by the Legere as they were 
^returning to England; but the Commissioners were dead to 
all entreaties ; and so blinded by fear is every one acting 
under the rule of Eobespierre and his clique, that General 
Queteneau was forced to submit to their orders, and they 
accompanied us to Thenars. General Queteneau refused to 
give them a force to conduct their prisoners to Nantes, and 
the Commissioners are now waiting for an order from Paris. 
All I fear is, if they find that the town is likely to fall isto 
^herhands of the Vendeans, tnat ftie^ ntSX. \eaw*s ^'^ ^ 
party o/JD'Arhlay's dragoons, who ax* fcoa£tfs<Q& «k<&ftfcV** * 
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their Colonel, and will make at once for Paris. I do net- 
-wish to say more ; so, Monsieur, I leave it to your osrau 
judgment how to act — I am powerless. Before we came 
here I did all that was in my power." ^ 

Tregannon pressed General Marco's hand warmly. • ? 

" You have acted nohly and humanely, and from my 
heart I thank you," he said, fervently. "I must now 
leave you, I know how to act ; we may not meet again, but- 
the memory of your kindness and generosity will never be 
forgotten." .j 



CHAPTER XII. 



After a few minutes' conference with La Bochejaquelin 
and Monsieur Lescure, our hero and his Mend Henri, with 
five hundred men, left the main army, just ready for an 
assault, and, guided by Gourtrand, repassed the bridge, and 
making a considerable circuit, gained the other side of the 
town. At this side the walls were not so formidable, and 
they actually advanced close up to the gates, sheltered from 
observation by the lofty hedges that intersected the country. 
As they paused a moment, they perceived a party of horse, 
about fifty in number, ride out through the gates, followed 
by a close carriage drawn by four horses. 

"By heavens, you were right, Claude," said theVen- 
dean chief. 

As he spoke, the loud roar of artillery was heard peal- 
ing through the air. 

" Take one hundred men with you, creep along that 
meadow with the high hedge, you will cut them off at the 
foot of the hill. I will scale the walls on this side with 
these light ladders, and make an attack that will draw off 
the attention of the besieged ; now, lose no time." 

One hundred of the Vendean peasants, with their rifles, 
eagerly followed our hero, and running rapidly along the 
meadow, concealed by the high hedges of the Vendee, they 
arrived at the edge of the main road just as the troop of 
JD'Arblay's dragoons, with the two commissioners riding at 
each side of the carriage, reacts \3na wgofc. 

"Fire wide of the carnage" aaivk wax Vw^ ^rvn^S^ 
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Word to fire, and leaping, as he spoke, into the road, fol- 
lowed by Tom, cutlass in hand. 

" Blow me if I don't have a horse for the one the ras- 
cals robbed me of/' shouted the English tar, making a 
snatch at a dragoon's bridle. 

Startled and confounded by this unexpected discharge, 
Which emptied nearly a dozen saddles, the men turned and 
fled, firing their pistols with but little damage. One of the 
commissioners, a tall, powerful man, rode up, striking the 
horses with the flat of his sword, and cursing the postilions 
for not urging on their horses to a gallop; but Claude Tre- 
gannon running up, shot the foremost dead, and the others, 
becoming entangled, were seized and held by some of the 
Yendeans. The two commissioners sprang up the hill to- 
wards the town, but they fell into a snare, and were shot 
down by La Kochejaquelin. 

The astonishment and rapture of Fanny exceeded belief 

when Claude Tregannon threw open the door of the car- 

. riage and caught her in his arms. Madame D* Arblay, pale, 

and looking ill, but calm and collected, could only utter — 

" Thank God for this deliverance !" 

" I must leave you, my beloved," said Claude, pressing 
Fanny to his heart; "but you are saved. I must not 
desert those who have acted so generously towards us. I 
will leave Tom with fifty of these men to guard you till 
the town is won." 

" Oh, Claude," cried Fanny, clasping her hands, the 
tears running from her eyes, " you leave me to rush again 
into danger — oh ! my God !" 

" I leave you to do my duty ; you would not love me, 
dear one, were I to desert my colours." 

The next moment, with the remainder of the men, he 
was running up the hill, and was in time to ascend the 
walls with La Rochejaquelin. 

Messieurs D'Elbee and Lescure had scaled the walls on 
the other side, and Henri and our hero, driving the enemy 
before them, entered the great square, where General Que- 
teneau, to save the place from the horrors of a sack, surren- 
dered the town.* 

* The town of Thouars was surrendered. Vj CkfcTLSsr^^Qfcs&».- 
neau to the Vendean army, under tin* \&*&ei& tJNyy^, TaKoaassfcR&*> 
on the 4th of May, 179—. 
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The Vendean leaders and their troops behaved with^e 
greatest moderation; no outrage was committed aganftt 
the inhabitants. Monsieur Lescure, who greatly respected 
General Queteneau, having been well treated by him wfatti 
in his power some months previously, did all he eohld^ttt 
persuade him to stay with the Vendean army, to e£ca£e the 1 
vengeance of the government for surrendering the town j 
but the General heroically resolved to return to the Eetmb>> 
licans, and demand a trial. : - ' 

Immediately after the surrender by General Queteneani 
Claude hastened to conduct Madame D'Arblay and Fanny 
into the town. ' J " 1 

Poor Fanny wept tears of joy when she beheld Claude 
approaching the carriage, which was drawn up by the side 
of the road. The Vendeans, in the meantime, had cap- 
tured several horses, and stripped the dead dragoons of thfcir 
arms and accoutrements. 

Thouars was a considerable town, and possessed several 
large hotels. To one of these Claude conducted his oveiy 
joyed Fanny and Madame D'Arblay, where, the following 
day, they were visited by La Rochejaquelin and Monsieur 
De Lescure, who congratulated the blushing Fanny upon 
her escape from the revolutionary commissioners. General 
Marce also took a kind farewell. Altogether she felt much 
affected at the noble and generous conduct of all those who' 
had interested themselves in her fate ; besides, her heart 
palpitated with delight at the encomiums and praises be- 
stowed upon her lover. 

Madame D'Arblay was resolved to quit France for ever, 
and return with her pupil and friend to England, for all 
chance of either recovering her own or her husband's pro-' 
perty was out of the question. 

The whole country to the sea-coast was now free from : 
the revolutionary army, and our hero determined to lose no 
more time in journeying to the nearest port in the hands of 
the Vendeans. Rochelle had declared for the Royalists, and 
Claude Trejrannon, who recollected that his captured ship, 
the "Water Witch, was in that harbour, spoke to La Roche* 
jaquelin on the subject of purchasing her, and embarking 
all his crew, whom he expected to find with Mr. Fleetwood, 
at Olone, waiting his arrival. 

"I will see to that at once" ^\^\a^q^^mj^&&v 
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//rdt 5vill be the best plan you can pursue ; and in a fast- 
sajj^ng craft like that, you may easily escape any cruisers 
$9; the coast. As to your purchasing her, if she is still 
gttl$, % we cannot* think of any such thing. You and your 
men have rendered us valuable assistance, and we con- : 
fidently hope for aid from England ; the least we can do is 
to jeatore to you the vessel you so gallantly defended 
against the revolutionary tyrants of unhappy France." 

As La Rochejaquelin could spare a few days, his troops, 
as,. was usual with them, having returned to their homes, 
he resolved to accompany our hero and "his betrothed to 
Rochelle, and messengers were sent to Olone to warn Mr. 
Jfieetwood and the crew of the Water Witch to follow them 
to that town. 

, : In four days the whole party were united. Mr. Fleet- 
wood embraced his daughter with unmitigated delight, and 
pressing poor Madame D'Arblay's hands, said — 
r >. : " We will endeavour, my dear madame, to console you 
for your past misfortunes ; you have been a fond mother to 
my child ; we have had a narrow escape from much misery ; 
but. I trust God will spare me a few years to see you all 
settled and happy." 

. n Both Mr. Fleetwood and Claude Tregannon insisted on 
purchasing the Water Witch from the Vendean govern- 
ment, well aware that their funds were very low, and that 
money was essentially necessary to them to carry out their 
views. 

After much persuasion on the part of Mr. Fleetwood, 
they agreed to take the sum of four thousand pounds, for 
which amount Mr. Fleetwood drew upon a well-known 
London house. 

Mr. Seabright and the crew were reinstated, to their 
infinite joy and surprise, in their old craft, and soon be- 
came actively engaged in completing her repairs, and get- 
ting her ready for sea. 

I 7 La Hochejaquelin, having done all that it was in his 
pow#r to serve Claude Tregnnnon and the grateful Fanny, 
bade them farewell with sincere regret, presenting our hero 
wi<jh ..:« pair of splendidly mounted pistols and a Vendee 
rifle, as tokens of remembrance, to recall to him. m «&sst. 
life those whom he left behind, atTu%^\^\fc\^aisss\s^ 
ancient freedom and the rights o£ t\ie o\<im<&T\sx3KS * KStoaa^» 
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Tregannon could only wish and pray for their ultimate suc- 
eess; and, embracing his gallant friend, who had acted so 
generously and nobly, they parted, never, alaai to meet 
again. The fate of the heroic Vendean chiefs is too wett 
known ; they fell, but their names will live in history. 

Every attention that could be shown by the authorities 
of Rochelle was offered to our hero and his crew. Many of 
the ladies of the place called and invited Fanny to their 
houses, but she declined leaving her friend Madame D'Ar~ 
blay, whose recent loss and delicate state of health, made 
her prefer perfect retirement. 

In ten days the Water Witch was ready for sea ; and, 
after a most cordial leave-taking of the mayor and other 
persons in authority, and many of the first people of the 
town, the Water Witch, with the flag of Old England at 
her peak, and a fine breeze filling her sails, glided from the 
harbour of Rochelle, her crew giving three hearty cheers as 
they passed the Mole, and which was as heartily returned 
by the numerous persons on the pier. 

Fanny stood on the deck, leaning on the arm of her 
father, gazing, with the tears in her eyes, upon the land 
they were leaving ; they were tears of thankfulness and gra- 
titude, and never, during the long years of her after life, 
did she ever forget the names of those who had so nobly 
befriended them. 

" Ah, Claude," said the fair girl, her cheek once more 
regaining its bloom, " never, never can I forget the agony I 
experienced the morning those horrid commissioners forced 
us into the caleche to carry us to Paris. Oh, heavens ! the 
horror I experienced ! I thought then we were separated 
for ever in this world ; hope was dead in my heart, and 
despair usurped its place. Dear Claude, can we ever show 
sufficient gratitude to that Merciful Providence that shielded 
and protected us through so many difficulties and dangers ?" 

Claude was almost too happy to speak; he pressed to his 
heart the little arm that rested upon his, gazed into those 
fond and beautiful eyes, and shuddered when he thought 
how near he had been to losing her for ever. 

Over the sparkling waters of the Bay of Biscay glided 
the Water Witch, dashing the white foam from her bows, 
and bending gracefully to \taa ftaa \sweife \S&»& billed her 
lofty sails. 
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Tom Stalling bad many a yarn to spin to satisfy the 
'{jurioeity of his messmates; he was very proud indeed of his 
■feat of horsemanship, boarding the dragoon, and swamping 
ten, as he termed his exploit. 

A very careful look-out was kept, but standing well out 
to sea, the Water Witch ran for the coast of Ireland, and 
then steered direct for the Land's-end. The fourth day, the 
coast of old England was seen, and a loud cheer from the 
orew testified their delight. With a splendid westerly wind, 
she continued her course up Channel, and nothing occurring 
to delay or retard her voyage, her anchor was let go, for the 
first time since leaving Rochelle, off Gravesend. 

The next tide she was at anchor off the well-known 
dock from which the Surinam had sailed, just nineteen 
months and eleven days from the period of their arrival. 



CHAPTER XML 



OtfCE again, dear reader, we request you to enter with 
us into the library of Tregannon House, where, slowly 
.pacing up and down, and deeply meditating, was the 
usurper, the self-styled Sir James, whose return to England 
had occasioned great surprise, but no satisfaction to the 
inhabitants of the county. 

It had become universally known that the lost heir was 
found, and would, ere long, supported by the members of 
his family, dispute the possession of the Tregannon title and 
estates : an intense feeling of interest and anxiety was felt 
by all, coupled with warm wishes for the success of the 
new claimant, which anxiety increased greatly as the 
period for his return from India approached. At length, 
the news arrived in London that the Surinam was at 
anchor in the Downs, and three days afterwards she 
entered the docks. 

The consternation and grief of Mr. Fleetwood was great 
/when, hastening to welcome the voyagers, he learned from 
Captain Burton that those in whom he was interested had. 
sailed from Calcutta two mon^\>e&OTfc\^ tas^sstasfe. ^» 
disastrous news was imparted V> S&s ^y^*^^^^^'*^ 
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every means set in progress to discover whit had Ttedofcie of 
those whose uncertain fate and fortunes were clouding; the^ 
happiness of so many. Sir Charles and his family lamented 
for Claude, whilst Mr. Fleetwood wept over the loss of !&"" 
brother and little Fan. ,: ' <■'" 

But if grief and suspense filled the hearts of some', there 
were others who rejoiced, and a letteTj written in great tffc* [ 
tion of spirits, was despatched by the attorney of Sir Jones' 
Tregannon to his patron, who smiled a bitter, contemptuous 
smile as he perused the lawyer's congratulations. He fttt< 
no elation, as he gazed round him on the walls and furni- 
ture, just as he had remembered them in his youth; he 
sighed to think how different it was with himself. A life 
of sin and dissipation had indeed changed him. His hair 
was grey — almost white, as were his beard and moustaches* • 
whilst Large bushy eyebrows almost shaded his dark eyes," 
from which came no glances but those of malice and 
revenge. Conscience told him why ho had changed, but 
the conviction did not make him better. He still con- 
tinued his career of crime, and even in the scene that 
had aroused the monitor within, whilst pacing to and 
fro, he plotted other schemes for vengeance, till aroused by 
the entrance of a servant, who announced the arrival of 
Mr. Fleeceall. 

Sir James gave a slight start, and then said, — 

" Show him in here." 

In a few minutes the attorney entered the room, look- 
ing, as Sir James thought, rather uneasy. 

" What is the matter now, Mr. Fleeceall ?" said Sir 
James; "you seem to have made a hasty journey from 
London. — Pray sit down." 

" I have made a hasty journey, Sir James," answered 
the attorney, " for the intelligence I have gained is bettor 
communicated by word of mouth than by letter. £ewa 
has been received of the missing vessel, in which our 
opponent, Claude Tregannon, as he styles himself, sailed 
from India." 

" Ha ! and what became of it ?" demanded Sir Jamas ; 
" where is it now ?" 

"It was captured ba the coast of France, or near it, 
and those on board were came& ^narossn to ftoohelle or 
~ -heforL" 
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A. gleam of satisfaction shot from the dark eyes of Sir 
James when he heard this, but he merely remarked, — 

" He will be some time before he gets out of that scrape 
—if ever. In the state France; is in, human life is very 
uncertain." 

" But the worst of it is, Sir James," continued Mr. 
Fleeceall, looking anxiously at his employer, " it is said that 
he has escaped, and will reach England shortly." 

44 Why, how could such a report have reached Eng- 
land ? Surely he would be as likely to have arrived as the 
report." 

" It appears not, Sir James ; the news was brought to 
London, and to Mr. Fleetwood by the captain of a small 
brig, that carried over a cargo of arms for the French insur- 
gents at Rochelle. He heard,. while in Rochelle, that an 
En glish captain and his crew had purchased the vessel in 
which they had been captured, and were fitting her out to 
sail for England. He had no time to ask many questions, 
for he was preparing to sail, but heard Mr. Fleetwood's 
name mentioned ; and I feel satisfied," continued the 
attorney, " that this English captain must be the said 
Claude Tregannon." 

" Curse his luck !" muttered Sir James, " happen what 
will, he is sure to fall on his feet." 

" There is not much causo to dread his return," observed 
Mr. Fleeceall, "if," he hesitated a little, but seeing Sir 
James's eyes bent upon him, he continued — " if William 
Thornback's demands are settled, and the paper he holds 
is destroyed — " 

Mr. Fleeceall would have given anything to know the 
.contents of the said paper, but William Thornback had 
merely told him he held a document that if in the posses- 
sion of Claude Tregannon, would in a moment upset the 
claims of his client, and the attorney ever since had been 
puuling his brains to imagine what it could be— he never 
for a moment doubted Claude Tregannon being the lawful 
heir; but that was nothing to him, his business was to prove 
him an impostor, and he employed some very eminent law- 
. yers on his* side, whoso business it was likewiso to defend 
the one in possession, whether the other was the real 
claimant or not ; they were aware foaX. >fofe xasak \s&ks&s&. ^ 
men in tlie kingdom were opposed to fosimiXwX^^^***!' 
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fee-ed high, and the costs of the suit one way or other would 
be immense. 

To return to our worthy attorney. — Sir James, in 
reply to what he had observed with respect to William 
Thornback, whom in his heart he detested and abhorred, 
said, — 

" That there was no fear of him, he was daily expecting 
letters from him and others, which haying to come through 
Holland had not arrived so soon as he had expected. With 
respect to the six thousand pounds, William Thornback was 
aware as well as Mr. Fleeceall, that it was impossible tapay 
it till the Pentoven estates with the large arrears came into 
his hands." 

"Another extraordinary event I have to relate/ 1 ob- 
served the attorney, " and -that is the death of Mr. Curtis 
Bond." 

" So the miser is dead," quietly remarked Sir James, 
" who has he left the Grange estate to ?" 

" That is the most extraordinary part of the intelli- 
gence," answered Mr Eleeceall. " He has left the whole 
of his very large property to Henry Claude Tregannon, son 
and heir to the late Sir Henry Claude Tregannon, of Tre- 
gannon Park, County Cornwall." 

Sir James became livid with rage. 

" Cursed, miserly wretch, what did he mean by sueh a 
bequest?" 

" It is certainly very singular," said the attorney; u he 
has also appointed Sir Charles Trecastle one of his ex- 
ecutors. The will also states, that in case of the said Claude 
Tregannon's death, his entire estates are to revert to the 
Crown. Did you, Sir James, ever meet the late Mr. 
Bond ?" 

" Yes," returned Sir James with a smothered execra- 
tion, " I did. However, this bequest of his will open the 
eyes of the crown lawyers; they will closely investigate his 
claims to the Tregannon name and estates, as well as our- \ 
selves.' ' 

" I wish I knew," remarked the attorney, speaking 
thoughtfully, " the entire proofs they have to bring for- 
ward." 

" Why you know tne croY^ cna V&ak«xq t*ot *f," re- 
plied Sir James, is the Vrttex tf. ^T^T^OT&wsfc. Wb* 
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brother William, which wag taken from the pocket of 
William Thornback by " 

Sir James hesitated, as he said — 

" By this pretended Clause Tregannon, and handed 
over to the constable with him at the time. You say that 
letter or confession, though it may make a great impression 
when read, a clever lawyer would be able to squash in a 
moment." 

" Certainly," said the attorney, " if that was all, it 
would be of but little importance, for who is to prove that 
George Thornback really wrote it ; it could be said that 
William Thornback had it written to extort money under 
false pretences ; there is no witness to his brother writing 
it, no one to prove the handwriting ; in point of law, that 
document is nothing." 

" William Thornback, or Colonel, as he styled himself, 

is now well known to be an impostor, that he obtained 

large sums from various persons in the metropolis, by 

: forgery, gambling, and false dice. Do you know of any 

.more important evidence than that, Sir James ?" 

" I do not ; George Thornback and his wife are both 
dead — Stonehenge either perished at sea or is dead ; I have 
never heard of him or his family from the period of their 
flight ; I do not myself see how my opponent can prove his 
birth." 

" If," continued the attorney with a hesitating manner 
and a half look at Sir James, " I knew minutely the whole 
transaction from beginning to end, I could clearly see how 
we stand. Recollect, Sir James, you are playing for a heavy 
stake $ the Tregannon estates are worth fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, the Pentoven property with arrears is worth 
one hundred thousand pounds, the mines have been work* 
ing these eight years, and producing ten thousand pounds 
per annum, and two other mines were ready to be worked, 
said to be even more valuable. I pray you let there be no 
secret between us, let me hear all, that in case of an emer- 
gency I may know how to act." 

James Tregannon gazed into the attorney's face with a 
look that penetrated every thought and idea in the man's 
brain; but Mr. Fleeceall bore the scrutiny withal o^saJsa«t> 
because he was sincere and in eara&a^ $ax \&& ^t^Ss&fs«s^ 
and future position was at atake. 
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Sir James was aware that William. Thornback had tel^ 
the attorney a great deal, but evidently not all. He also 
knew that Mr. Fleeceall was not at all pcrupulous \ thatj 
like Stonehenge, he would undertake anything for goto ; 
that his reputation was rather tainted, and though he at$ 
held his ground in the metropolis amongst his brother atto? 
nies, that his character for probity was none of tfaje test; 
therefore, after a few moments' consideratipn, ieireaolved 
to go minutely into the past, and state all the particulars 
of the abduction of Claude .Tregannon ; so Mr. Fleeceall 
listened, looking not at all surprised, for judging from what 
he had heard from William Thornback and his own sur- 
mises, he had arrived pretty nearly at the actual facts. 

" It was certainly a very aggravating act of the late 
Baronet/ 1 said the attorney, in a kind of apologetic tone, 
" to marry a second time, and a woman who had lived wiijb 
him in such a capacity, and thus to cut you off from the 
title and estates. However, you have them now, and I 
trust we shall keep you in possession. Claude Tregannon 
will marry, no doubt, this wealthy heiress, Miss Fleetwood, 
so he'll be well off, as far as fortune is concerned ; but now, 
Sir James/' said the attorney, with a more confident mari- 
ner, " let me ask you a question or two. Had the ch ild 
any birthmark ? Did you eter hear your uncle, or cou- 
sins, or any one speak of such- a mark ? It sometimes does 
occur, you know ; for after all, this child may be George 
Thornback' s. His dying declaration before witnesses, that 
he was hi3 son, will come out very strong, and I am not at 
all convinced in my own mind but that George Thornback 
might have imposed upon you." 

There was a bitter, contemptuous curl on the lip of Sir 
James as he listened to the cunning attorney, who only said 
this to gloss over his own conduct in aiding such an impos- 
ture. Now James Tregannon knew too well the contrary ; 
but he had told his story, purposely leaving it possible for 
Mr. Flecceall to entertain such a supposition. He, however, 
replied — 

"No, I never heard anyone mention a mark of any 
kind, and except for the strong likeness, I should think it 
quite possible that George Thoti&ack might have deceived 
me." 

" Ah ! likeness may create a «eoi»fiii&, V&'^m*'«fe 
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effect. as a pbmfbflaw,"' remarked the attorney. 1 ' "Have 
fiiii any recollection/ Sir James, what became of the child's 
garments, eto. ,r 

* * '•* Vfhj, of course," interrupted Sir James, " some were 
ptiti on' the body found, if the drowned child was not Claude 
Tregannon, some were left in the cave." 
- : " iW Well, I will not detain you any longer, Sir James," 
bbgefved Mr. Jleeceall, after some few minutes' thought ; 
'" if yotj wiH permit me to look over the purchase deed of 
the Pentoven estate, and one or two other papers of import- 
ante, necessary for me to read over, I shall be able to return 
to London by the mail to-night." 

" The chest of deeds and papers relative to that estate is 
here," said Sir James, and unlocking a cubinet, he took out 
■a key and opened a large chest — part of a bookcase, to all 
appearance — and told Mr. Fleeceall that whilst he read them 
fcvtr at his leisure, he would order him some refreshment. 

Sir James left the library, and proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room. Ashe looked out from the window, he observed 
the carriage coming up the avenue, and in a few minutes 
Lady Tregannon entered the room. Great was the contrast 
presented in the appearance of the husband and wife, the 
"years that had blanched his hair, and left deep furrows in 
his face, had but transformed the handsome, unformed girl 
of the Marine Parade into a finished woman of the world. 
Her sojourn in Paris, and her association with the women 
of the revolution, had given eaga of manner and exterior 
polish. Her dress was faultless in selection, though some- 
what in its style too abandon for the sober taste of the 
English ; but the refinement in manner had not been pro- 
duced by refinement in mind, for her ladyship was haughty, 
unscrupulous, and reckless. She had acquired great ascend- 
ancy over her husband, and entered without hesitation into 
all his schemes. He had no secrets but one from her. She 
knew he had stolen the heir of Tregannon, and she was well 
convinced that Claude was that stolen child ; but she did 
not know the one terrible secret — a secret that poisoned 
every hour of her husband's life, and made him at times so 
gloomy and desponding that he gladly plunged into all the 
•excesses and excitements of thfc ra**toaSoss&. \a V^-w*. 
thought. 
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"When she entered the drawing-room, Sir James saw in 
a moment by her countenance that something unusual had 
occurred : he knew she expected to receive letters at the 
banters in Truro, and as she came hastily into the room, 
her face flushed and her manner somewhat excited, and 
threw herself into a chair, he said — 

" You have received letters from Prance ; something 
unpleasant has happened, I fear." 

" Worse than unpleasant/' she replied; but who is that 
man in the library ?" 

" Oh ! only Mr. Fleeceall, my London attorney/* 

" Get rid of him, then, as soon as you can; for what I 
have to read to you is important. I have had two long 

letters from Madame L ; but there has been a terrible 

delay in their reaching me." 

" Mr. Fleeceall, no doubt, has finished looking over the 
papers, and taken the refreshment I ordered him, as he is 
anxious to return to London to-night. Our cause comes on 
next week." 

" I tremble to think of it," observed Lady Tregannon, 
in a low voice ; this letter of Madame L *s has fright- 
ened me." 

Sir James looked startled ; for he knew his wife pos- 
sessed more nerve than himself. In half an hour Mr. 
Fleeceall had packed up the papers he wanted, hastily swal- 
lowed some refreshment, and was riding back to Truro. 

" Now, for God's sake, do not keep me any longer in 
suspense," cried Sir James, when he once more found him- 
self alone with his wife. 

She had two letters before her, and looked very anxious 
and sad as she observed — 

" There is some transaction," regarding her husband 
steadily as she spoke, " that you keep from me, and which 
will, I fear, in the end, be our ruin. Is it not so ?" 

Sir James replied at once, though the keen perception 
of his wife discovered that he answered evasively : 

" I told you that I had unfortunately lost a paper that 

contained words, with my signature attached, that would, 

if in the hands of the opposing party, totally upset my 

rights. That paper, I told-^ou, MYVnto >$owt father s hands, 

and thus he obtained "his power over x&a. "YL* ^vw*&\i\s&.- 

Belfto be deprived of that papex Vy 0^fc*Ttasti&w^ «ak 
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from him William Thornback obtained its possession. Now 
do not tantalise me longer, but read those letters; then we 
will talk more of this cursed paper." 

Lady Tregannon took up one of the voluminous packets 
she had received from France, saying — 

" I will read you this first, though it was written many 
weeks before the other." 

We pass over the first part of the letter, which only 
related to the state of parties in France, the fall of the 
Girondists, and the triumph of Robespierre and his faction. 
We now quote Madame L 's own words : — 

"While things were in this state, Colonel D'Arblay 
was ordered, with his regiment of dragoons, to join Ge- 
neral Queteneau in suppressing the insurrection in La 
Vendee. I intended shortly after to proceed to, and spend 
some months, at his Chateau Bois-Philibert, which I wished 
Monsieur de L to purchase. 

" About three weeks after the departure of D'Arblay, 
I was surprised by a letter from him, stating that his wife, 
whom he supposed to be in India, had actually been taken 
in an English ship, and carried to Rochefbrt ; that she had 
written to him, stating that she had an English girl under 
her charge, one of the wealthiest heiresses in England; 
that she had passed her # off as her daughter, to save her 
from falling into the power of the authorities, and begged 
him to allow the deception to remain till she could provide 
for her safety. 

"D'Arblay sent a trusty messenger to Rochefort, to 
inquire into particulars, and take a letter to his wife, re- 
questing her to proceed at once to the Chateau. He also 
wrote to my sister, who was there, to receive them for a 
short time, and to appear as the housekeeper. You see, 
D'Arblay, whose funds were low, intended to turn this 
young lady into a source of profit, and get a large sum for 
her release; but the intelligence his messenger gained at 
Rochefort changed his plans a little. 

"It appears that the captured vessel was a yacht, . 
owned and commanded by the very Captain Tregannon 
you have so often spoken to me about, awd vol <k^ ^&&^ w>»* 
the young girl's father. iyAx\i\^ ^^ ^* ^ '^IS 
Mend, Ifonsieur or Captain T\iotb\>^&l* «ak wg**^^ 
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to him, and tell Mm to join him at once; that he -would 
get him a captain's commission in his regiment, .-and he, 
knowing everything about these people, would be.ablevlo 
assist him. 

"I sent for Thornbaok, who was glad enough' to quit 
Paris, having got into a broil with Legendre and Marat; 
so he started at once for La Yend6e. And thus,. I. am 
forced to conclude what may concern you and Sir James, 
till I receive further intelligence from La Yendee. Eow, 
.how long do you think it will be before you and Sir James 
will be able to return here ? Try and manage to getihe 
ten thousand pounds purchase-money as soon as you can. 
You will have a splendid bargain of the estate." 

After some few remarks more, concerning the state of 
Paris, the letter concluded. 

" What is the date of that letter ?" inquired Sir James, 
anxiously. 

" It is dated nearly four weeks previous to the terribly 
important one I am now going to read you," replied Lady 
Tregannon. 

"Ah! if we had had that letter in time," exclaimed 
Sir James, bitterly, "I could have crushed this Claude 
Tregannon' s pretensions for ever — but go on. I see I shall 
have a bold game to play, or else we shall have to fly, 
beggared, from this cursed country." 

"Not beggared, at all events," returned Lady Tre- 
gannon, scornfully. " If you have a grain of sense, you 
can secure twenty or thirty thousand pounds; and that 
sum in France, if judiciously laid out, will purchase the 
condemned estate of some aristocrat ; but listen — 

" All our schemes are knocked on the head," continued 
Lady Tregannon, quoting from the second letter. 

After some violent outbreaks of passion, which it is 
quite unnecessary to trouble our readers with, she pro- 
ceeded — 

" D'Arblay is dead. I can hardly believe this event, as 

I write it. He was killed in a duel by General Marco - the 

wretch ! his neck shall £eel \h& ateel of the guil}otine-*-I 

s wear it He owed nia <3teaX\i \o \Xi\* ^&— ^toa* 1 \toa\akelle 

Fleetwood. Suspecting &omfctiwa& tiraufe « HaM&ajtafcvN* 
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do bo by Madame D'Arblay, she contrived to escape from, 
the Chateau* She was pursued by Captain Thornback and 
jyAiblay's dragoons, overtaken, and fell into his power, 
when, strange to relate, they encountered a lar,te force of 
insurgentBy and amongst them was this Captain Tregannon, 
who, it appears from tho account I had received, had been 
released from the prison of Doue, and was actually fighting 
in the ranks of those rebels, the Yendeans. 

■' " Captain Tregannon, it appears, shot Captain Thorn- 
back, and, as I heard, took from him a pocket-book, con- 
taining most important papers concerning your husband — 
one in particular." 

A fearful imprecation burst from the lips of Sir James 
when he heard those words. His cheek grew livid, and 
his hands, as he clenched them, trembled with passion, as 
he exclaimed — 

:.-.•' We are ruined! Curse him ! if he reaches England, 
I am crushed — annihilated." 

"Do not give way to passion, James," said Lady Tre- 
gamnon, calmly enough, though her own cheek was very 
pale ; " hear me to the end." 
. - . Sir James ground his teeth till even his wife shuddered. 
She, however, continued — 

4 * One in particular, which you know, Thornback boasted, 
was worth six thousand pounds to him. This intelligence, 
which I learned from a«person on the spot, was confirmed 
by a few hasty lines from D'Arblay himself, in which he 
said — * William Thornback was shot, and plundered of the 
important papers he always carried about his person. We 
have recaptured that fugitive girl, but that imbecile, Ge- 
neral ,\J arce, took it into his head to take her under his 
protection; however, I will manage him.' These were 
the last lines I had from him. A fortnight afterwards, 
news reached Paris that Colonel D'Arblay had been killed 
in. a duel by General Marce, and that Thouars had sur- 
rendered to the Yendean insurgents. From a private 
source, I also heard that Madame D'Arblay and the En- 
glish girl had departed from Thouars for Kochelle, where 
they were to enpfeazk for England. These events over* 
whelm me; the purchase of Chateau Boia-PVsi\sJa^ «e3^ 
the estate ha* not been .completed, tet, wv. w^1y»^ss^>&. 
ttkvaa ant to revert to Madam* If KxX&ks >5 ^^ SSKCSS * 
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settlemeiit ; she has, however, been denounced as an aris- 
tocrat corresponding with England, therefore her property 
will be confiscated. Now, ma chere, I have communicated 
all the intelligence I could gain of those strange and un- 
toward events. You know best how they will affect you. 
Take my advice, should you think the papers taken from 
Captain Thornback will destroy your husband's claims to 
the properties he holds, raise all the money you can, and 
fly to this country." 

There was much more in Madame L 's letter, but 

not necessary to record. 

" Now, James," said Lady Tregannon, laying down the 
letter, " you know how you aro situated. Claude Tregan- 
non may arrive, or, perhaps, has arrived, therefore if* you 
consider the document he has thus strangely gained will 
destroy your title, be energetic, and gather together all you 
can, and quit this country before it is too late." 

" You are right," replied her husband, rousing himself 
from the despairing gloom that was pressing with an iron 
hand upon his heart. He had enjoyed years of impunity, 
but not happiness ; for the crime he had committed — the 
hour, the time, the circumstance — were all before him ; and 
in the lone hours of the night — that terrible period for 
those stained with crime, to be restless and sleepless on 
their couches — the scene of Sir Claude Tregannon* 8 last 
struggle rose like a dream before him, and his piercing 
shriek of despair, as he swallowed the deadly poison, rung 
continually in his ear, and oftentimes fired his brain with 
the taint of madness. 

Did James Tregannon rouse himself for the purpose of 
repentance ? No ; he roused himself, and steeled his nerves 
to commit more crime — if he could — to add to the black 
catalogue, already filled to overflowing. 

The following day, after a long conference with Lady 
Tregannon, Sir James proceeded to Plymouth, and from 
thence took the mail to London. 

What his projects and schemes were, and what result 
followed them, will be seen in the sequel. 
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CHAPTEB XLIII. 

The arrival of the crew of the Water "Witch was a source 
of intense gratification to their connexions and Mends. 
The two brothers Fleetwood embraced each other, shedding 
tears of joy at their return after long years of separation. 
Fanny was the happiest of the happy. All her troubles and 
misfortunes appeared at an end. She was surrounded by 
friends and relations ; her father's health wonderfully re- 
stored; her uncle looked younger than ever; her lover 
happy, and full of hope and joy for the future. She had 
carefully preserved the important papers, and returned them 
to our hero, who hastened to place them in the hands of 
Mr. Saunders. They were opened and read in the pre- 
sence of Sir Charles Trecastle, at Mr. Saunders's ; Claude 
Tregannon's attorney, Mr. Vigors, being also present. 

The first was the document the loss of which had occa- 
sioned James Tregannon so much misery and vexation. 

Our hero was already acquainted with its contents, and 
many an hour of bitter thought and reflection it had cost 
him. 

It was a sheet of common letter paper, written on both 
sides. One side contained a letter from the late Sir Henry 
Claude Tregannon to Sir Charles Trecastle, which Mr. 
t Saunders read aloud, as follows : — 

" Tregcmnon, May the Sth, 178 — . 

" Mr dear Chaeles, 

" This day a terrible misfortune has befallen me. 
Some wretches, most likely gipsies, have stolen my beloved 
boy, Claude. He was playing on the lawn with his sisters, 
and was suddenly missed. I have traversed the country in 
every direction without success, and am ill and distracted 
in mind. Lose no time in coming here, that we may renew 
our search together. You can cause inquiries to be made 
in your vicinity. If stolen by gipsies, they so stain and 
alter a child that he might be passed over by a stranger ^ 
without attracting attention. My ^wrc "Wj ts>s& ^>Ss^ ^sss^ 
accident a' few weeks ago, "by ft*^\^^\^ ^ra^^^sss^* 3 ^/* 
pane of gloss in the greenhouse. \<t Vas> V^^O^^ 1 
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no doubt, leave a mark for life ; a circle round the arm fi 
visible, just below the left elbow. Send trustworthy jperj* 
sons about your vicinity to 'search amongst the gipsy tribes; 
and set out for this as early as you can. I have ^ra^teii 
this too late to send to-night. . " : " ' : 

" Ever yours, affectionately, ' 

" Henbt CLAtmE TBEGAimois?* 

But that which appeared so strange and mysteriouswiis 
the writing on the other side : — 

" Miserable old man, my hour of vengeance has 
arrived. I told you I would inherit Tregannon, and I wilU 
I stole your boasted heir, to rear him to a life of degrada- 
tion and shame, such as you, in your pride, condemned me 
to. Tremble, for your last hour is come. 

" James Tbegasnon." 

As this scroll was read, each person present looked the 
other in the face. Our hero's features were greatly flushed, 
for he was now convinced that his father had been mur- 
dered by James Tregannon. 

" This is very extraordinary/ ' said Mr. Saunders, lay- 
ing down the paper. " By this it appears very evident 
that James Tregannon intended to take the life of Sir 
Henry. "We have evidence that he entered the house that 
night, no doubt with the intent to commit this crime ; but 
why this writing — and on the back of the late Baronet's 
own letter ?" 

" We can but surmise," said Sir Charles Trecastle. " 
remember, as if it were but yesterday, every object that pre- 
sented itself when I reached Tregannon — for nothing was 
touched in the late Baronet's room until the coroner arrived. 
I remember there was a writing-desk on the table, near which 
sat tlie Baronet, and there were paper and pens on the desk, 
as if he had just been writing. It appears to me possible 
that James Tregannon entered the room whilst he was 
sleeping, as the evidence of his own attendant proved, under 
the influence of a narcotic. This letter of my lamented 
ia^zor-in-law's, intended fox me, xoi«\vt have been lying on 
the desk, the sheet written oi^ tvmvs*! ^^\fe&\fcn&^\S& 
up, and on this James TregaaMum, 1st ^flaato. ^sr^** \: 
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not imagine* wrote those words. At all events, this docu- 
ment clearly proves my brother-in-law's birth and right to 
the property ; he bears the mark still, and you, Mr. Vigors, 
have Mr. TreestraiTs evidence of the accident. Now, let us 
look at the other papers." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Mr. Saunders ; " this is a document, 
signed by James Tregannon, agreeing to give George Thorn- 
back the sum of five thousand pounds on his taking the 
child, and going to America/ ' 

Opening the other paper, it proved to be an agreement 
between James Tregannon and William Thornback, engag- 
ing to give him the sum of six thousand pounds for a cer- 
tain document in his possession — the six thousand pounds 
to be paid on his gaining possession of the Pentoven pro- 
perty ; they had all dates, signatures, &c. 

*' With these documents, and the others we possess," 
said Mr. Saunders, " we may defy all the crown lawyers in 
Europe to upset our claims. Now, I think, the first step 
to* be taken is to arrest James Tregannon for the murder of 
his uncle, Sir Henry Claude Tregannon — the villain ought 
to be brought to judgment." 

To this proposition all the party agreed ; and, after 
much more conversation on the subject, they separated, 
Mr. Saunders proceeded to take the necessary steps for the 
arrest of James Tregannon. 

Our hero spent the remainder of the day at Mr. Meet- 
wood's, and at a late hour went back to sleep at the Cornish 
Arms, where he and Sir Charles had sojourned before his 
departure for India. As he was about to retire to bed, the 
waiter said,— 

" I beg, sir, you will excuse a mistake of the chamber- 
maid, she put a gentleman who arrived late from Devonshire 
into your room, and he was fast asleep before she discovered 
her error. However, she has removed your thiugs into the 
next chamber, and hopes you will pardon the blunder." . 

•'It is of no consequence whatever," said Claude, "in 
what room I sleep — I am not very particular;" 

, Taking the candle* he proceeded along the gallery, and 
entered No. 32, his former room being No. 31, and in a veey 
few minutes was in bed and asleep. *.\ 

u . It. had just struck two o'c\-xVm ^mm^^ 
profound atiUness reigned 1toi\v^w^^^^^^"^^ ,s *' 
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Boots had retired for an hour's repose. In No. 45, was a 
gentleman who arrived the night before, and who gave his 
name to the waiter as Mr. Jenkins, from South Wales, 
requesting that any letters for that name should be kept for 
him. Prom the period of his arrival he had not stirred out 
of his room, complaining of having a cold. He had a large 
handkerchief wrapped round his neck and over his mouth; 
his head was very grey, though he appeared a tall, strong, 
hale man ; he had neither whiskers nor beard. Two letters 
came for him the day following his arrival, and about three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon he walked up and down the 
corridor, and seeing the chambermaid busy at her occupa- 
tions, he asked her several unimportant questions, and, in 
course of conversation, said, — 

" That is a very handsome young man who passed along 
the corridor a short time since. I think I know his face — 
a Cornish gentleman, I believe ?" 

" Oh, you mean Sib. 31. Yes, sir, he is a very hand- 
some young man — his name is Tregannon." 

" Ah, I thought so, 11 said the stranger. " I have seen 
him in Cornwall." 

And he passed on to his room. These remarks were 
remembered afterwards, but not thought of at the time. 

The occupier of No. 45, though he passed himself off 
as a Mr. Jenkins, of Swansea, South Wales, was no other 
than James Tregannon. On reaching London, he had pro- 
ceeded to his attorney's, Mr. Meeceall, and there learned 
that Claude had arrived the day before. He then made an 
attempt to get the ten thousand pounds lodged in the bank, 
by Messrs. Trubill and Co., as security for paying costs of 
suit, &c. His attorney, however, was much too clever a 
man of business to trust a client of so slippery a nature as 
the false baronet. Baffled, furious, and driven to extre- 
mities, knowing that he would be utterly ruined, and his 
life in danger if he awaited the opening of the suit, he con- 
ceived, and determined to carry into effect, a scheme of 
vengeance against him, to whom he attributed, in his wild 
and perverted brain, all the misfortunes that had be- 
fallen him. 

At two o'clock in the morning, when all the inmates 
of the " Cornish Anna," Yiail refaeito xe&,^&t tames Tre- 
gannon was seated at a tibta, ou ^\as& ^t*& * ^j&& 
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candle, a brace of pistols, and a poniard of foreign make, 
his face, fearfully pale, his dark eyes emitting a wild and 
sinister glance, his lank grey hair parting his expansive 
forehead, his teeth firmly set, and his countenance exhibit- 
ing all those fearful contortions which are produced by a 
mind ill at ease. He had the appearance of a maniac, and 
he had in fact worked himself into a state of feverish 
insanity; still all his actions were systematically car- 
ried out. 

Bising from his seat, he put the pistols into his pocket 
and the poniard in his breast, and took from a portmanteau 
a small dark lantern, which he lighted, and blew out his 
candle, after placing a letter, folded and sealed, and directed 
to Lady Tregannon, in his pocket. Opening his door 
cautiously, he stepped out into the corridor, and for an 
instant stood listening, but all was still. He then proceeded, 
now and then holding his small round light up at the 
numbers over the doors. At last he stopped before No. 31. 
He trembled from head to foot, his heart beat audibly, 
while the sound of his teeth grating each other sounded 
strangely in the stillness that prevailed around. Mastering 
his emotion, he looked at the lock of the door, the key was 
on the outside. Placing his hand on the lock, he opened 
the door without the slightest noise, and entered the room, 
his dark lantern was turned so that no light was thrown 
over any of the objects in the chamber ; he stood thus for a 
minute, during which he could hear the hard breathings of 
the unconscious sleeper. 

Approaching the bed, the poniard in one hand, the 
lantern in the other, he gently opened a small portion of 
the slide, so that a faint light fell upon the form of the 
sleeper, who was lying with his back towards the intruder. 
Cautiously he stepped close up, and so terrible were his 
emotions that, to keep his teeth from grinding, he bit 
through his under lip till the blood flowed over his chin. 

The collar of the sleeping man was open, and his neck 
bare; grasping his dagger, James Tregannon aimed one 
terrible blow at his victim. 

"With a wild and fearful shriek, that rang through the 
house, the wounded man started up and turned xl^s^./^^ 
light fell upon the ghastly face }\\»\. fc& 'S&a ^tssd^^Ssssxx 
raised his weapon to strike again, \jv&, ^o^ ^%sss^^s*S 
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cation, lie saw that he had mistaken his victim; the face 
was that of a man of his own age, perhaps older. 1 ' 

Driven to madness by this discovery, the murderer lost 
all presence of mind. There was a loud Hoise in the corri- 
dor ; instead of shutting his lantern, he opened the* slide, ■ 
and drawing a pistol from his pocket, he turned; -with a 
terrible oath, to the door; it was burst open, and Several ■ 
persons were running along the corridor, but he who first -' 
entered was Claude Tregannon, in his dressing-gown. 

The murderer knew him at a glance, and with a yell of 
triumph he fired his pistol within a yard of him; This time 
the villain's aim was true, Claude Tregannon received the ■■■ 
ball in his breast, staggered forward to seize the wretch, 
though he did not know him, and then fell senseless on 
the floor, »t 

With an exulting laugh, James Tregannon, as several 
persons, with one or two waiters, and the night porter, all 
■ half-dressed, rushed into the room, placed the remaining 
pistol in his mouth and pulled the trigger, and; beforea hand-* 
could touch him, he fell dead upon the floor. 

For several moments the appalling scene held the spec- 
tators spell-bound. The reports of the pistols had roused 
every inmate of that part of the house, and, fortunately/' 
amongst the number a skilful surgeon from Exeter, who" 
instantly recovered his nerve, and kneeling down by 
Claude, and ordering a light to be held to him, he examined ' 
the body, and saw at once that he had received a pistol-ball 
in the left-breast. 

" lift him up — lift him up carefully," said the surgeon, 
" he is not dead. That wretch, however, is dead/' point- 
ing to James Tregannon, and ordering the porter to run for 
another surgeon. 

He then looked at the unfortunate gentleman in the 
bed; he was alive, and although bleeding profuBely, his ' 
wound was not very serious.* 

After a careful examination of the wound in Claude's 
breast, the surgeon found where the ball was lodged, and, 
with much satisfaction, he declared that it could be eusily 
extracted, and that, as well as he could judge just then, 
tb/e ball had not touched any vital part. 

*We will not weary our Te^er^m^^^^^^fttails, or 
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relate the confusion and dismay that reigned throughout 
the hotel during the remainder of that night. 

The unfortunate gentleman who was so near losing his 
life, through the chamber-maid's mistake, remained several 
weeks under medical treatment. 

It was not till after the arrival of Sir Charles Trecastle, 
in a state of mind not to be described, that the supposed 
Mx\ Jenkins's body was discovered to be that of James Tre- 
gannon. 

Sir Charles Trecastle, with the surgeon's consent, had 
his brother-in-law conveyed in a hand litter to his own 
mansion, where every attention and dare that love and de- 
votion could perform, was bestowed upon him. The diffi- 
culty was to break the intelligence to Fanny Fleetwood. 
But Mary, though suffering acutely herself, undertook the 
painful task, trusting that the opinion of the most eminent 

surgeon of the day, Sir , who was at once summoned 

to attend on Claude Tregannon, and who had declared the 
wound not mortal, would ease her mind. 

The first glance into the beautiful face of Mary Tregan- 
non, though she did all she could to look composed, told a 
tale to Fanny that caused the blood to desert her cheeks. 
With an exclamation of great anguish she threw her arms 
round Mary's neck, pronouncing but the one word — Claude. 

Mary, with the tears streaming from her eyes, pressed 
the devoted girl to her heart, saying — 

" There is no danger, on my honour — the surgeon as- 
sured us there is no danger whatever of life." 

These few words, seemingly so abrupt, so mystified, 
were the very best Mary could have used. They told the 
tale that Claude had incurred, in some way, the peril of 
death, and that, though ill. his life was yet preserved. 

Mary felt Fanny's whole frame tremble and quiver, but 
the next moment, with a heavy sigh, she removed her arms 
from Mary's neck, and. kissing her fondly, said — 

" I ought to bless God, who has given me such a sister 
to love as you, dear Mary; I am calm now; let me hear 
what it is that has happened to my poor Claude?" and the 
tears streamed from her eyes, and her voice trembled with 
intense emotion ; " you must take me to him, for my heart 
and soul are his— God forgive me \ wA^6^\s«^v^^s5t 
live or die." ^^ 
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Mary led her to a seat, and as gently and calmly as she 
could, told all she knew, for as yet the affair was mystified, 
Fanny heard her to the end without uttering a word ; her 
cheek was fearfully pale ; but rising, she said in a clear, 
firm voice — 

" I must break this intelligence to my dear father; for 
he already loves Claude as his own child, and the shock will 
be too great for him, if care be not taken. I will then ac- 
company you home, Mary, and you will not refuse me a 
share of your couch till Claude recovers." 

Her Hps quivered as she said the last words ; for though 
hope was in her heart, she feared her lover was in terrible 
peril of life. 

Prom joy to sorrow, alas ! in this world of ours, how 
short is often the transition j but so God has ordained it> 
and so it will be to the end. 

"We pass over three weeks ; for why dwell upon human 
suffering ? At the expiration of that time Claude Tregannon 
sat on a couch between his sister Mary and Fanny Fleet- 
wood, weak and languid, it is true, but still rapidly recover- 
ing the nearly fatal wound he had received. 

Much had occurred during those three weeks — the 
Crown lawyers had a private consultation with those en- 
gaged on the part of Claude, and had carefully gone over the 
papers relative to the pending suit, and seeing that not the 
slightest doubt existed of Claude's being the rightful heir to 
the title and estates, abandoned the claim on the part of the 
crown. 

The body of James Tregannon had been privately buried r 
and no suit in court taking place, much that would have 
been extremely painful to the family of Tregannon, was 
spared. Sir Henry Claude Tregannon desired that the wife 
of his implacable foe should be handsomely provided for ; 
but she had acted for herself. Having disposed of all her 
jewellery, and got possession of about five thousand pounds 
in the Truro bank, she quitted Tregannon, and proceeded 
through Holland into France. Of her after fate nothing: 
was heard. 

Six months after these events, Fanny Fleetwood, sur- 
joundsfl by a circle of loving relatives and friends, became 
Xady [fragannon, and shortly aito^t^^^^^aks-a^her 
residence at TrpgannQR^mQ^ Titoftswafe"^ kft^ , ^*^ 
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whom Mr. Fleetwood settled a handsome annuity, going 
with her. 

As to Tom Starling, he was made independent for life ;. 
but his great pride was having been made Sir Claude Tregan- 
non* s coxswain, when he used his yacht the Water Witch, 
and finding that his sweetheart had remained faithful to him 
in his absence, he made her Mrs. Starling, and settled down 
on the Tregannon estate in a very neat and pretty cottage 
Sir Claude had built purposely for him. 

As to the Pentoven estate, though Sir Charles Trecastle 
did all he could to persuade his brother-in-law to accept a 
share of the profits of the mines, he could not be made to 
listen to any such proposals, he then at once executed a 
deed, bestowing upon Sir Charles and his heirs the property 
for ever. 

The marriage of Mary Tregannon was delayed a few 
months, owing to the Honourable Frederick Delaware 
having proceeded to the Court of Vienna on a diplomatic 
mission. On his return, Tregannon House and its vicinity 
became a scene of great rejoicing upon Mary's becoming 
the Honourable Mrs. Delaware. 

The two brothers Fleetwood closed their mercantile 
career as soon as they possibly could, and purchased a beau- 
tiful property, within a couple of miles of Tregannon Park,, 
where they indeed passed nearly all their time. 

If our hero and heroine went through many trials in 
their early years, they were amply and richly repaid by the 
felicity that crowned the remainder of their lives, living to 
see a numerous progeny grow up about them — themselves 
loved and respected by all classes in the county, and ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to the virtuous and needy. 

Mr. Treestrail was made superintendent of the entire 
property belonging to Sir Claude Tregannon, and resided 
chiefly at Grange House, where also Sir Claude and Lady*,.. 
Tregannon spent a month or two every summer, visiting 
Lyme Regis in their yacht the Water Witch. 

The faithful Hannah, though made perfectly independ- 
ent, would not leave her mistress, by whom she was looked 
upon more as a friend than a dependent. 
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